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THE ADVERTISEMENTi 

Why the Editoi* of the Works of' 
the Right Hon; Edmund Burke ex- 
cluded from such a collection his 
admirable " Account of the Euro^ 
pean Settlements in America," we 
pretend not to know. Of this ex- 
cellent book, we are ceirtaiuj how- 
ever, that Edmund Burke was the 
real Author. Yet, we cannot, per- 
haps, assign our proofs of this fact, 
in stronger terms, than has been 
already done^ by the able writer of 
" The Documents, for the Opi- 

9 

nion, that Hugh Macauley Boyd 

Wrote Junius'^ Lett'er^:" 

"We 



6 THE ADVERTISEMENT. 

** We had now commenced,'* 
says he, " our war with France 
about American boundaries. Every 
tongue talked, in 1756, about our 
American rights; and every pen 
scribbled about our checks by land, 
and our successes by sea. While 
curiosity was awake, and inquiry 
was active, Edmund Burke produ^ 
ced, in April 1757, An Account of 
the European Settlements in America* 
He was paid for the copyright of 
this historical account, which was 
received with an universal welcome, 
fifty guineas** Of this work, he 

* The writer of this saw the receipt, written 
with Edmund Burke's own hand. The late Lord 
Maccartney used to say, that this was a joint 
work of Mr. Burke, his brother, and his name- 
sake 
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would nerer admits that he ij^as the 
author. Yet, such are its compre* 
hensiTe brevity, and its elegant pre* 
cision, that this book is not unwor- 
i^y of the genius, and talents of Ed- 
mund Burke. I do not, however, 
saj, biit that a man of more ela- 
boration than the author, with Ame- 
rican records at his hand, could de- 
tect in it some inaccuracies of as- 
sertion, and expose more deficien- 
cies of policy. It is curious to re- 
mark, that the taste of Burke cor- 
responds with the judgement of 

sake William Burke. But^ the principal merit 
of it belongs certainly to Mr. Edmund Burke. 
Yet, an opinion, however respectable, cannot be 
admitted against such a document, as a receipt, 
in th^ author's hand-writing, for the copyright 
money. 

Hume, 
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Hume, in histoHc writing: Thej^ 
both concur, in simplicity of style^ 
and strength of remark. Yet, is it 
easy to perceive, from- an examina^ 
tion of his European Settlements^ 
that Burke, in history. Would have 
shewn, like Hmne, great profiin- 
dity of observation, and elegance 
of narrative, but, with all, great 
want of elaboration." 



THE 



THfi PREFACfi 

lO THE ORIGINAL EDITION. 



Th£ af&irs of America have lately en* 
gaged a great deal of the publick atten-^ 
tion. Before the present war^ there were 
but a very few who made the history of 
that quarter of the world any part of their 
study ; though the matter is certainly veiy 
curious itself, and extremely interesting to 
us as a trading people^ 

The history of a country which, though 
vast in extent, is the property only of four 
nations ; and which, though peopled pro^ 
bably for a series of agesy is only known 
to the rest of the world for about two cen-^ 
turies, does not naturally afford matter for 

many 
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many volumes. Yet it is certain, that, to 
acquire a proper knowledge of the history 
of the events in America, an idea of its 
present state, and a competent judgment 
of its trade, a great deal of reading has 
been found requisite. And I may add, that 
the reading on many parts of this subject 
is dry and disgusting ; 'that authors have 
treated on it, some without a sufficient 
knowledge of the subject, and others in 
such a manner as no knowledge of the sUb-^ 
ject in the author could induce any body 
to become readers. That some are loaded 
with a lumber of matter that can interest 
very few ; and that others obscure the truth 
in many particulars^ to gratify the low pre-- 
judices of parties, and, I may say, of na^ 
tions. Whatever is written hy the English 
settled id our colonies, is to be read with 
great caution ; because very few of them 
write without a bias to the interest of the 

particular 
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particular prQvince to which they belongs 
or perhaps to a particular faction in that 
province. It is only by comparing the 
printed accounts with one another^ and 
tjiose with the best private information^ 
and correetii^g all by authentick matter of 
record^ that ^ne can discover the truth ; 
and this hath been a matter of some diffi-* 
culty. 

With regard to the foreign settlements^ 
recourse was had to the best printed ac^ 
counts of travellers and others ; and, in 
some points, to private information £rom 
intelligent traders. The materials for the 
foreign settlements are fat from being as 
perfect, or as much to be depended upon, 
as we could wish ; it was very seldom that 
I could venture to transcribe any thing 
directly from them without some addition 
Qi^ some corrective. 

In 



In the historical part of this work, I 
fixed my eye principally on some capitaV 
matters^ which might the most fally en^' 
gage and best reward the attention of the 
reader ; and in treating of those I dwelt 
only upon such events as seemed to me to 
afford some political instnictiony or to open 
the characters of the principal actors in 
those great scenes. The affairs which seem- 
ed most worthy of an account of any 
lengthy are those splendid and remarkable 
events of the discovery of America, and 
the conquest of the only two civilized king- 
doms it contained^ 

In treating of othelr parts, I haVe given 
so much of the history of each country as 
may serve to shew, when and upon what 
principles it was planted, to enable the 
reader the better to joidge of its present 
condition. These accounts aire very short ; 
and, considering of what sort of matter 

such 
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l^ttch histories are composed^ I believe I 
shall deserve as much for what I have 
omitted^ as for what I have inserted. If 
J could not write well upon any subject^ I 
have endeavoured always to write con^ 
dsely. 

My principal view^ in treating of the se« 
veral settlements^ was^ to draw every thing 
towards their trade^ which is the point that 
concerns us the most materially ; for which 
reason^ I have but little considered their 
civile and yet less their natural history^ 
further than as they tended to throw some 
light upon the conmierce of these coun^ 
tries ; except where the matters were very 
curious^ and served to diversify the work. 

It is not to be expected that a peribim-r 
9nce of this kind can be written equally 
tjiroughout. I In some places^ tl)e subject 

refuse^ 
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refuses all orhameiit ; and the matter; diy 
io itself, 16 by no art to be made other- 
vise : in some, a contagion communicated 
from the dulness of materials, which yet 
were necessary to the work, may probably 
appear; in many, and perhaps the most 
blameable parts, the author alone must be 
answerable* 

Having spoken perhaps a little too 
hardly of my materials, I must except the 
Kisfiistanoe I have had from the judicious 
ppUeetion csAUd Harrises Voyages. There 
9we not mahy >ikier pieces than the histoiy 
e£ Btazil in that coUeetion ; the lighi: in 
linhich the aix^&r sets the events in that 
hiitorjr is -fine and instrtictive ; an uncom- 
mon spirit prevails through it ; and his re- 
raaxfcs af€f eve)py''<rhere striking and deep. 
The little skettOi I have giVen in the part 
of {Eortuguesft Attiirica, if it has any merit, 

is 
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is entirely due to that original. However 
the accounts given of many things in that 
part of his work which relates to the £ng« 
lish and French settlements may be defec- 
tive, and suited rather to the ancient than 
to the present state of affairs in that part 
of the world : his remarks have rarely this 
fistult ; and where I differ from him in any 
respect, it is with deference to the judg- 
ment of a writer to whom this nation is 
much obliged, for endeavouring every 
where, with so much good sense and elo- 
quence, to rouse that spirit of generous en-» 
terprise, that can alone make any nation 
powerful or glorious. 

A. D, 1757. 
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The state of Europe before the discovery of America.— 
The project of Colambus — His application to several 
Courts— His snccessfiil application to that of Spain 
— His voyage. — ^The discovery of the Bahamas, and 
Greater Antilles. 

There was an extraordinary coincidence of 
^events at the time that the discovery of America 
made one of the principal; the invention of 
printing, the making pf gunpowd<er^ the im- 
provement of navigation, the revival of ancient 
learning, and the Reformation ; all of these con- 
spired to change the face of Europe entirely. 
At this time the principal monarchies began to 
knit, and to acquire the strength, and take the 
form^ they have at this day. Before this period, 
b3 the 
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the manners of Europe were ivboUy barbaroas; 
even in Italj^ where the natural mildness of 
the climate and the dawning of literature had 
a little softened the minds of the jpeople^ and 
introduced something approaching towards po- 
liteness^ the history preceding this sra^ and in- 
deed for some time after it^ is nothing but one 
series of treasons^ usurpations^ murders^ and mas- 
sacres : nothing of a manly courage^ nothing of 
a solid and rational policy. Scarce any state 
had then very extensive views, or looked much 
further than to the present advantage. They 
did not well comprehend the complicated system 
of interests that Europe formed even long before 
this. Lewis the Eleventh, who was looked upon 
as one of the wisest princes in his time, and one 
who sacrificed every thing to his ambition, sacri- 
ficed one of the fairest objects of that ambition 
to a pique^ which since his time could have little 
influence on the counsels of any prince. His son, 
Charles the Eighth, as he won Italy without 
either courage or conduct^ so he lost it by a 
chain of false measures, such as we may venture 
to say has no parallel in later times. A wild 
romantic courage in the northern and western 
parts of Europe, and a wicked policy in the Ita- 
lian states^ was the character of that age. If we 
look into the manners of the. courts^ there ap- 
pear 
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pttLT but very faint marks of cultiyation and po- 
liteness. The interview between our Edward 
the Fourth and his brother of France^ wherein 
thej were both caged up like wild beasts^ shews 
dispositions very remote from a true sense of ho- 
nour, from the dignity of their stations^ or any 
just ideas of politeness and humanity. All the 
anecdotes which remain of these and other courts 
are in the same spirit 

If the courts had made such poor advances in 
policy and politeness^ which might seem the na- 
tural growth of courts at any time, both the 
courts and the people were yet less advanced in 
useful knowledge. The little learning which 
then subsisted^ was only Ihe dotage oyf the scho- 
lastic philosophy of words; together with the 
infancy of politer learnings which only concern* 
ed words too, though in another way. The ele- 
gance and purity of the Latin tongue was then 
the highest, and almost the only point of a scho- 
lar's ambition. Mathematical learning was little 
valued or cultivated. The true system of the 
heavens was not dreamed of. There was no 
knowledge at all of the real form of the earth ; 
and in general the ideas of mankind were not 
extended beyond their sensible horizon. 

In this state of affairs, Christopher Columbus^ 
a native of Genoa, undertook to extend the 

boundaries 
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boundaries *which ignorance had given to ih^ 
World. This man's design arose from the just 
idea he had formed of the figure of the -earth ; 
though the maps^ more erroneous than his con-> 
jectures^ made him mistake the object. His 
design was to find a passage to China and India 
by the Western Ocean* It is not improbable^ that 
besides the glory attending such a discovery^ and 
the private advantages of fortune be might pro* 
pose to deriTc from it^ Columbus had a further 
incentive from national jealousy and resentment 
Venice and Genoa were then almost the only 
trading powers in Europe; and they had no 
other support of their power but their commerce^ 
This bred a rivalship^ a jealousy^ and frequent 
wars between them / but in traffick Venice was 
much superior; she had drawn to herself al- 
most the whole commerce of India^ always one 
of the most valuable in the worlds and then car^ 
ried on only by the way of Egypt and the Red 
Sea. An emulation of this kind might probably 
have put Columbus on finding another and more 
direct passage to the East-Indies^ and by that 
means transferring tljis profitable trade to his 
own country. But neither that which he 
sought^ nor that which he founds was destined 
for his country. However, he performed the 
duty of a good citizen^ and made bis first pro- 

posal 
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posal at home ; at home it was rejected. Dis^ 
charged of this obligation^ he applied to the 
court of Francej; and meetiag no better success 
there^ he offered next his services to our Henrj 
the Seventh. This prince was rather a prudent 
steward and manager of a kingdom than a 
great king^ and one of those defensive geniuses 
who are the Ust in the world to relish a grea( 
but problematical design. It is therefore no 
wonder that' his brother^ whom Columbus had 
eniploy^ to solicit in England^ after several 
years spent heace, had little success in his nego* 
tiation. But in Portugal^ where he appli^ 
himself aj|(% bis &ilure here, his offers were not 
ifuly rejected^ but he was ipsulted and ridiculed ; 
buQ fopnd, however, in thgse insults, and this ri- 
dipule, a new iiicitement tp pursue his scheme, 
«irg^d forward by the stings of anger and re- 
s^ntment. 

Last of all he exercised his interest and his 
patience for eight years together at the court of 
Ferdipand and Isabella. There is a sort of en- 
thusiasm in aU projectors, absolutely necessary 
for their affairs, which makes them proof against 
the most fatiguing delays, the most mortifying 
disappointments, the most shocking insults; 
apd, what is severer than all, the presumptuous 
judgments of the ignorant upon their designs. 

Columbus 
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Columbus had a sufficient share of this quality* 
He had every day^ during this long space^ to 
combat "with every objection that want of know-* 
ledge^ or that a false knowledge^ could propose. 
Some held that the known world, which they 
thought was all that could be known, floated 
like a vast scum upon the ocean ; that the ocean 
itself was infinite. Others^ who eirtertained 
Ikiore just notions, ttnd believed that the whole of 
the earth and waters composed one vast globe^ 
drew a consequence from it as absurd as the 
former opinion. For they argued, that if Co- 
lumbus should sail beyond a certain poiHt> the 
convexity of this globe would prevent Ws return. 
As is usual in such cases, every one abounded 
with objections. His whole time was spent in 
fruitless endeavours to enlighten ignorance, to 
remove prejudice, and to vanquish that obstinate 
incredulity^ which is of all others the greatest ene* 
my to improvement, rejecting every thing as lalse 
and absurd, which is ever so little out of the 
track of common experience ; and it is of the 
more dangerous consequence, as it carries a de- 
lusive air of coolness, of temper and wisdom. 
With all this, he had yet greater difficulties from 
the interests of mankind, than from their malign 
nity and ignorance. The ex pence of the under-^ 
taking, inconsiderable as this expence was, was. 

at 
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lit the bottom the chief support of the other ob*^ 
jections^ and had more weight than all the reft 
together. However, with an assiduity and firm- 
ness of muid,.:never enough to be admired and 
applauded^ he at length ' overcame all difficul- 
ties ; and, to his inexpressible joy, with a fleet 
of diree ships, and the title and command of an 
admiral, set sailon the third of August, U&2, 
tm a voyage ihcf most darii^ and grand in the 
idetigii, and in the event of which the world was 
-the most concerned, of any that ever yet wm 
uildertaken. 

It must 'not be omitted here, in honour to 
die sex, and in justice to Isabella, that this scheme 
wa( first countenanced, and the equipment made 
by the queen only ; the king had no share iu it ; 
^eeven raised the money necessary for the de- 
vign upon her own jewels. 

I. do not propose to relate all the particulars 
of Columbus's voyage in a track now so well 
known, and so much frequented ; but then there 
was no chart to direct him^ no lights from former 
navigators, no experience of the winds and cur-* 
rents particular io those seas. He had no guide 
but his own genius, nor any. thing to comfort 
«nd appease his companions, discouraged and 
mutinous with the length and hopelessness of the 
voyage, but some indications which he drevf 

from 
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from the casual appearances of laod birds and 
floating sea-weeds^ most of them little to be der 
peoded upon^ but which this wise €ommaiid|Br> 
well acquainted with the human hearty always 
knew how to turn to the best advantage. It firas 
in this expedition that the raxiation of the 
compass was first obseryed ; an appearance wiueb 
has eyer since puzzled all philosophers, akd 
which at this time made a great impression uposi 
Columbus's pilots; when in an unknown and 
boundless ocean^ far from the road of former iul* 
vigation ; nature itself seemed altered^ and tlie 
only guide they had left appeared ia be Upon 
the point of forsaking them. Put Columbus^ 
with a wonderful quiduess and sagacity^ pre- 
tended to discover a physical cause for tbia ap- 
pearance^ wbich> though it did not satisfy Juntir 
self^ was plausible enough to remove sonpetiiiiig 
of the terrors of his mariners. Expedients of 
this kind were daily wanting^ and the fertile ge- 
nius of this discoverer invented them daily. 
However, by frequent use^ they began .to lose 
their effect; the crew insisted on his returning, 
^nd grew loud and insolent in their demand. 
Some even talked of throwing the admiral jover- 
board. His invention^ and almost Us hopes were 
near exhausted, ivhen the only thing which could 
appease them happened ; the clear discovery of 

land. 
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land^ after a voyage of thirty-three days^ the 
longest ever any mab ^as known to be from sight 
of shore before that time. 

lliey landed on one of the islands now called 
Lucayosj or Bahamas^ which is remarkable for 
nothing but this erent : and here it was^ that the 
two worlds^ if I may use the expression^ w^e 
first introduced to one another ; a meeting of an 
extraordinary nature^ and which produced great 
changes in both. The first thing Columbus did, 
after thanking God for the success of his im« 
portant voyage^ was to take possession of the 
island in the name of their Catholic Majesties by 
setting up a cross upon the shore ; great multi« 
tudes of the inhabitants looking on^ ignorant 
and unconcerned at a ceremony which was to de* 
priye them of Hieir natural liberty. The stay of 
the Spaniards in this island was but short ; tiiey 
founds from ifie ^extreme poverty of the people, 
that these were by no means the Indies, which 
they sought for. 

Coluipbns at bis departure very prudently took 
with him some of the natives, that they might 
learn the Spanish tongue, and be his guides and 
interpreters in this new scene of affairs; nor 
were they unwilliog to accompany him. He 
toujched on several of the islands in the same clus- 
ter, enquiring every where for gold, which was 

the 
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Ae only object of commerce he thought worth' 
his care> because the onl j thing that could give 
the court of Spain an high opinion of his disco- 
Teries. All directed him to a great island called 
Bohio^ of which they spoke extraordinary things^ 
and principally that it abounded in gold. They 
told him it lay to the southward. To the south- 
ward he steered his course^ and found the island^ 
which he called Hispaniola^ no ways inferior to 
the reports; commodious harbours^ an agreeable 
climate^ a good soil, and, what was of most con- 
sequence, a country that promised from some 
samples a great abundance of gold ; inhabited 
by an humane and hospitable people, in a state 
of simplicity fit to be worked upon. These cir- 
cumstances determined Columbus to make this 
island the centre of his designs, to plant a colony 
there, and to establish things in some permanent 
order before he proceeded to further discoveries. 
But to carry his designs of a settlement here, and 
his schemes of future discoveries into execution, it 
was necessary that he should return to Spain and 
equip himself with a proper force. He had now 
collected a sufficient quantity of gold to give cre- 
dit to his voyage at court, and such a number of 
curiosities of all kinds as might strike the ima- 
ginations, and engage the attention of the people. 
Before he parted^ he took care to secure the 
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friendship of the principal king of the island by 
caresses and presents^ and under pretence of 
leaving him a force sufficient to assist him against 
his enemies^ he laid the ground- work of a colonj. 
He built a fortj and put a small garrison of Spa- 
niards into it^ with such directions for their con* 
duct as might have ensured their safety and the 
good offices of the inhabitants^ if the men had 
not been of that kind^ who are incapable of act-- 
ing prudently, either from their own or other 
people's wisdom. He did every thing to gain 
the esteem of the natives, by the justice^ and even 
generosity of his dealings, and the politeness and 
humanity with which he behaved upon every 
occasion. He shewed them too, that though it 
was not in his will, it was not the less in his 
power to do them mischief^ if they acted so as 
to force him upon harsher measures. The 
surprizing effects of his cannon^ and the sharp- 
ness of the Spanish swords^ of which he made an 
innocent ostentation^ convinced them of this. 

"When the Spaniards first arrived in that coun- 
try^ they were taken for men come from heaven; 
and it was no wonder, considering the extreme 
novelty of their appearance^ and the prodigious 
superiority they had in every respect over a peo- 
ple in all the nakedness of uncultivated nature. 
Whatever therefore the Indians got from them^ 

they 
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they valued in an high degree^ not only as cu- 
rious and useful^ but even as things sacred. The 
persons of the Spaniards were respected in tiie 
same light. Columbus^ who knew the value of 
opinion^ did all he could to keep them in their 
error; and indeed no action of his^ either of 
weakness or cruelty^ could furnish matter to un- 
deceive them. For which reason^ on his depar- 
ture^ he left the people with the best inclinations 
imaginable to nur»e his infant colony. And when 
he desired some of the inhabitants to carry into 
Spain^ he was more at a loss whom he should 
accept^ than how he should prevail upon them 
to go. 
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The diflcoveiy of the Caribbees.— €oiambiu retttrns to 
Europe— His behaviour at Lisbon— His reception 
at Barcelona by Ferdinand and Isabella.— Second 
voyage of CoInmbus.*-The condition of the Spa- 
niards inHispaniola.— -The city of Isabella built, and 
a SfMiliish colony settled.— A voyage for better dis- 
covering the coast of Cuba. 

Oil his return homewards; still attentive to his 
design^ he aimed at such discoyeriet as could be 
prosecuted without deviatiog tonsiderably from 
his course. ' He toueh^ upon seyend islands to 
the soothwafd^ and discdyered tile Caribbees^ of 
the baiiiarity of whose itihabitants he had heard 
terrible accoimto in Hispauida. He had beforb 
landed on Cuba'iii his ptu&iage from the Bahamas. 
So thatm thirhis first yoyagie^ he gained a gene- 
ral knowledge of dl the islands^ which lie in such 
aafonnhitag number in that great sea whith di- 
vides North and South America. But hitherto 
hePneiWte Imew nor suspected any continent be- 
tweeit him ttnd China# 

He retuhiea to Europe alter au absence of 
Aoye iil mmOiBi and wis driyen by a great 

storm 
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8tonn into the harbour of liisbon. This he did 
not look upon as a misfortune; since here> he 
had the satisfaction of convincing the Portuguese 
demonstratively of what an error they were guilty 
in rejecting his proposals. It was now his turn 
to triumph. Those who want sagacity to discern 
the advantages of an offer^ when it is made to 
themselves^ and treat it with the greatest scorn, are 
always most stung with envy when they actually 
see these advantages in the hands of another. 
The Portuguese had some time before this b^un 
to make a figure : their ships had coasted Africa 
for a greater length than any had done before 
them, which opened to them a profitable tradtt 
to Guinea. This gave them a reputation. They 
considered discovery as their proper province; 
and they were enraged to see that the Castilians 
were now let into the same path, in consequence 
of an offer which they had rejected. Some pro* 
.posed to murder the admiral; but all were agreed 
to treat him in the most unworthy manner. 
However, their design of insulting him gave Co* 
lumbus an opportunity at once of gratifying his 
jesentment, maintaining his own dignity, and 
asserting the honour of the flag of Castile. . He 
sent to the king at his first entering the harbour, 
to desire a liberty to come up to Lisbon and re- 
fresh, us he had his master's orders not to aroid 

the 
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his ports; adding^ that he was not from Guinea^ 
but the Indies. An officer of the king of Por- 
tugal came on board him with an armed force> 
and ordered him to come ashore^ and give an ac- 
count of himself to the king's officers. Columbus 
told him he had the honour of serving the king 
of Castile^ and would own himself accountable 
to no other. The Portuguese then desired him 
to send the master of bis ship ; this he likewise 
refused^ saying, that the admirals of Castile al- 
ways chose rather to die than deliver up them- 
selves^ or even the meanest of their men; and if 
violence was intended^ he was prepared to meet 
force with force. A spirited behaviour, in al- 
most any circumstance of strength^ is the most 
politic as well as the most honourable course ; 
we preserve a respect at least by it, and with 
that we generally preserve every thing; but 
when we lose respect, every thing is lost. We 
invite rather than suffer insults, and the first is 
the only one we can resist with prudence. Co- 
lumbus found this; tfae officer did not pursue 
his demand; the admiral had all the refreshments 
he wanted, and was even received at court with 
particular marks of distinction. 

From Lisbon he proceeded to Seville; the 

court was then at Barcelona. But before he 

went to give an account of his voyage, he took 

VOL. I. c all 
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all the care he could to provide for another* 
He wrote an abstract of his proceedings, and sent 
with it a memorial of all such things as were ne- 
cessary for the establishment of a colony, and 
for further discoyeries. Soon after he began his 
jaurney to Barcelona, every where followed by 
the admiration and applauses of the people, who 
crowded to see him from all parts. He entered 
the city in a sort of triumph. And certainly 
there never was a more innocent triumph, nor 
one that formed a more new and pleasing spec- 
tacle. He had not destroyed, but discovered 
nations. The Americans he brought with him 
appeared in all the uncouth finery of their own 
country, wandered at by every body, and them- 
selves admiring every thing they saw. The se- 
veral animals, many highly beautiful, and all 
strangers to this part of the world, were so dis- 
posed as to be seen without difficulty ; the other 
curiosities of the New World were displayed in 
the most advantageous manner ; the utensils, the 
arms, and the ornaments of a people so remote 
from us in situation and manners ; some valuable 
for the materials; even the rudeness of the work- 
manship in many made them but the more curious, 
when it was considered by whom, and with what 
instruments they were wrought. The gold was 
not forgot. The admiral himself closed the pro- 
cession. 
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c^sioD. He was received by the king and queen 
with all imaginable marks of esteem and regard^ 
and the J ordered a magnificent throne to be 
erected in public to do him the greater honour. 
A chair was prepared for him^ in which he sat^ 
and gave^ in presence of the whole courts a full 
and circumstantial account of all his discoveries, 
with that composedness and gravity^ which is so 
extremely agreeable to the Spanish humour, and 
with the modesty of a man who knows he has 
done things which do not need to be proclaimed 
by himself. The successful merit of Columbus 
was understood by every body; and when the 
king and queen led the way, all the grandees and 
nobility of the court vied with each other in their 
civilities and caresses. 

These honours did not satisfy Columbus. He 
prepared with all expedition for a second voyage. 
The difficulties attending the first were all va- 
nished. The importance of the object appeared 
every day more clearly, and the court was willing 
to second the vivacity of his desires to the full. 
But before his departure there was one thing 
which they judged wanting to give them a 
clear and unquestionable right to the countries 
which should be discovered. This was a grant 
of them from the Pope. The Portuguese some 
time before had a grant of such lands as they 
c 2 should 
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should discover within certain latitudes; and thi9 
grant made a similar one to the Spaniards appear 
the more necessary. The Pope accordingly gave 
a very ample bull in their favour ; very liberally 
conceding countries^ of which he was so far from 
having any possession^ that he had no knowledge 
of them. The limits of this grant was a line 
drawn from pole to pole^ an hundred leagues to 
the westward of the Azores. On the other side 
no bounds at all were set. Thi& was afterwards 
a subject of much controversy between the crowns 
of Spain and Portugal^ the latter having got a 
grant of all that should be discovered to the east, 
as the former had of all to the westward ; those 
who drew the bulls not having known enough of 
the figure of the earth to see, that these grants 
must necessarily clash; and the powers which 
desired them, were perhaps not sorry to find 
their pretensions such as they might extend or 
contract at pleasure. 

Whatever the validity of this ample grant 
might be, Columbus was made governor, with 
the highest authority over all that it contained. 
But he had somewhat with him more material 
for his possession than any charters. This was a 
fleet of seventeen sail of ships, with all manner 
of necessaries for settlement or conquest, and fif<- 
teen hundred men on board, some of them of the 

best 
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best families in Spain. With this fleet he set sail 
on his second voyage the 25th of September^ 1493. - 
He gave each of the captains instructions for their 
course> sealed ; with orders not to open them^ un- 
less in distress^ and separated from the fleet that 
he might create such an absolute dependence of 
all upon himself^ as should preserve an uniformity 
in their designs. On the second of November 
they made land, which is the island now called 
Dominica. But his design was first to settle his 
colony before he attempted any new discovery ; 
therefore be made no stay here, nor at several 
other islands at which he touched before he could 
make Hispaniola. 

On his arrival he found the fort he had built 
utterly demolished^ and all his men killed. The 
Spaniards had first fallen out amongst them- 
selves^ upon- the usual subjects of strife^ women 
and gold; and afterwards pre^rving as little 
harmony with the natives^ and observing ho de- 
cency in their behaviour, or justice in their deal- 
ings^ they quickly lost their esteem^ and were 
every man Aiufdered> after having been dispersed 
into' different parts of theislknd. The prince^ 
whom they were left to defend, was himself . 
wounded in tbd/r defence, and bore this mark of 
his affection and good faiths when Columbus re- 
turned to theisland. The admiral very wisely for- 
bore 
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bore to make any nice enquiry into the aflTair^.of 
to commence hostilities in revenge for the loss of 
his soldiers; but he took the most effectual mea* 
sures to prevent such an evil for the future ; he 
chose a more commodious station for his colony^ 
on the north-east part of the island^ vrfaich had a 
good port^ great conveniency of water^ and a 
good soil^ and lay near that where he was in* 
formed the richest mines of the country were 
found: in gratitude to his royal patroness^ he 
called* it Isabella. He engaged in the settlement 
with gi*eat warmth^ and never allowed himself a 
moment's repose from superintending the fortifi- 
cations, the private houses, and the works of 
agriculture^ in all which the fatigue was infinite; 
for he had not only the natural difficulties at- 
tending all such undertakings, but he bad the 
insuperable laziness of the Spaniards to contend 
with. So that, spent with the fatigues of so 
long a voyage, and the greater fatigues he haid 
endured since he came on shore, he fell into a 
dangerous illness. Of this accident geveral of 
his men took the advantage to be^in » iseballion^ 
to undo all he had done, and to throw every thing 
into tlie most terrible confusion. These people^ 
on their leaving Spain, had fanciedrito themselves 
that gold was to ^ found every where in this 
country, and that titereiequired nothing further 

to 
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to make ample estates^ than to be transported into 
it ; but^ finding their mistake^ and tbat^ instead 
of receiving these golden shoi^ers without any 
pains^ they fared ill> laboured hard^ and that 
their prospects of a fortune^ if any at all^ were 
remote and uncertain^ their discontent became 
general ; and the mutinous disposition increased 
80 fast^ and was carried to such extremities^ 
that if the admiral had not recovered at a 
very critical time^ and on his recovery had not 
acted in the most resolute and effectual^ man* 
ner^ all his hopes of a settlement in Hispaniola 
had been at an end. He was satisfied with 
imprisoning some of the chiefs. This was 
neither a time nor a place for very extensive or 
rigorous Justice. He quelled this sedition^ but 
he saw at the same time that his work was not 
yet done; he saw another danger^ against which 
he was to provide with equal diligence. He 
had good reasons to apprehend^ that the Ame- 
ricans were not well afiected to their new guests^ 
and might probably meditate to cut them ofi^, 
whilst ihey saw them divided amongst themselves. 
To prevent this^ as well as to banish idleness 
from amongst his men> and to revive military 
discipline^ he marched into the heart of tha coun- 
ixj, through the most frequented parts of it, in 
order «f battle^ colours flying, and trumpets 

soundings 
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feioundiog^ v^itb the flower of his troops^ to the 
mountains of Cibao ; where lay the richest mines 
then discovered in the island. Here he built a 
fort to secure this advantageous post^ and over- 
awe the country ; and then he returned in the 
same pomp and order^ to the inexpressible terror 
t>f the inhabitants^ who had now no prospect of 
withstanding a force^ which to them seemed 
more than human. 

In this expedition Columbus made great os- 
tentation of his cavalry. This was the first time 
the Indians of America had ever seen horses. 
Their dread of these animals and their riders 
was extreme; they thought both formed but 
one animal^ and the impetuosity of their charge 
appeared irresistible to these naked and ill-armed 
people. Wherever they appeared^ those Indians 
who intended any hostility immediately fled ; nor 
did they think the intervention of the deepest 
and most rapid rivers any security ; they believed 
that the horses could fly^ and that nothing was 
impossible to creatures so extraordinary. But 
Columbus did not rely upon those prejudices> 
though he made all imaginable use of them; 
knowing that those things which appear most 
terrible at first, become every day less affecting 
by use, and that they even grow contemptible^ 
>when their real power is once well known. For 

which 
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\^hich reason, he neglected none of his former 
methods of cultivating the affections of the oar 
tives; he still shewed them all manner of re- 
Bpectj and when he had' taken two persons of 
their nation^ who had committed some acts of 
hostility^ and was at the point of putting them 
to death, he pardoned and set them free at the 
intercession of a prince of the country, with 
whom he was in alliance. On the other hand, 
'he saw how necessary it was to preserve a strict 
discipline amongst the Spaniards, to keep them 
from that idleness to which they had such a pro- 
pensity, and which naturally retarded the growth 
t>f the colony, at the same time thiat it nourished 
discontent and sedition. He employed them in 
cutting roads through the country, a work which 
the natives never attempted themselves, nor now 
endeavoured to oppose, though it be one of the 
best instruments of enslaving any barbarous 
people. This wise governor observed, besides, 
that the Spaniards conformed with great diffi- 
culty to the Indian manner of liFing, to which; 
however, they were necessitated, but from which, 
for want of use, they suffered great hardships. 
To remedy this evil, he daily sent out small par- 
ties upon expeditions into the country; from 
which he derived two material advantages. First; 
he inured, by degrees, all his people to the man- 
ner 
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ner of living io tbe country ; and^ secondly, he 
taught them to know it perfectly, lest a war 
should find them unprovided in tbe only point 
iu which the Indians were their superiors, and 
a point which in a woody and mountainous coun- 
try is certainly of the greatest importance. All , 
this he did without any material hazard tp the 
sum of his afiairs. At home, he endeavoured to 
withdraw the Spaniards from their romantic 
hopes of miraculous treasures, and to fix them 
to a rational and industrious course of life. He 
represented to them, that there was no real wealth 
but what arose from labour ; and that a garden, 
a corn ground, and a mill, were riches more to 
their present purpose, than all the gold they 
were in expectation of meeting in the Indies. In 
short, he laboured for the establishment of this 
colony with as much assiduity, as though his 
views had extended no further; at the same 
time that he meditated the greatest discoveries, 
and considered those things which had astonish- 
ed the world, «nly as the earnest of his future 
performances. 

I have brfore mentioned his having put in at 
Cuba. The country, from some specimens, seem- 
ed a rich discovery; but whether it was an island, 
or a part of some great continent^ he was alto-* 
gether uncertain. Now that he had got his co- 
lony 
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lony to take firm root in the Indies^ he prepared 
with all expedition to ascertain this pointy and 
to push his discoveries to the utmost^ in which 
he had succeeded hitherto so happily. 
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CHAP. ra. 

The Difficulties attending the Voyage. — Jamaica dis- 
covered. — Columbas returns to Hispaniola. — ^The 
Spaniards rebel.-^A War with the Indians of that 
Country — ^They are conquered — Their scheme for 
starving the Spaniards. 

This voyage was more remarkable for the hard- 
ships vfhich the Admiral and his men suffered^ 
than for any considerable discoveries it produced. 
As he endeavoured to coast along the southern 
shore of Cufoa> he veas entangled in a labyrinth 
of an innumerable multitude of islands^ amongst 
which he reckoned 160 in one day. They were 
most of them pleasant and well inhabited^ af- 
fording our navigator an agreeable meditation on 
this fertility of nature^ where the world looked 
for nothing but 9. barren ocean. These islands, 
Columbus^ who had a grateful mind, in which 
the memory of his benefactress was always up- 
permost, called Jardin de la Reyna, or the 
queen's garden, in honour of Queen Isabella. 
But their number and fertility made little amends 
for the obstruction they gave Columbus in the 

course 
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course of his navigation. The coast absolutely 
unknown^ among so many rocks^ sands, and 
shelves^ the sudden and violent storms, the tor- 
nadoes, and the terrible thunder and lightning 
so constant between the tropicks, obliged him to 
keep a continual watch, and held his mind upon 
a constant stretch ; the voyage was extended to 
an unprofitable length by these difficulties ; and 
being driven out to sea, the worst disaster of all 
befel them. Their provisions fell short. In this 
extremity they were obliged to come to a very 
narrow and bad allowance, in the distribution of 
which the Admiral fared nothing better than the 
rest. In this unremitted fatigue of body and of 
mind, in famine and in danger, his usual firm- 
ness began nearly to forsake him ; but it could 
go no further than to oblige him to remark in 
his journal, that no interest of his own should 
ever oblige him to engage again in such an en- 
terprise. They were at last relieved by the ap* 
pearance of Jamaica, where they were hospitably 
received, and supplied with cassava bread and 
water. From thence they proceeded, mortified 
and disappointed^ to Hispaniola^ not being able 
to come to any certainty concerning Cuba^ other 
than that they understood from some of the in- 
habitants that it was an island. This disappoint- 
ment, and the infinite fatigue and difficulty of 

the 
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the voyage^ threw Columbus into a lethargy, 
which was near being fatal to him^ and of which 
he was scarcely recoyered when they arrived at 
the harbour of Isabella. 

Here they found ail things in confusion^ and 
the colony in the utmost danger of being a se- 
cond time utterly destroyed ; as if its prosperity 
or destruction depended upon the presence or 
absence of Columbus. For no sooner was he 
sailed^ than the Spaniards^ who Vere very diffi- 
cultly retained in their duty by all his steadiness 
and wisdom^ broke through all regulations^ 
laughed at gOTernment and discipline^ and spread 
themselves over the island^ committing a thou- 
sand disorders^ and living at free quarter upon 
the inhabitants^ whose hatred to them was work- 
ed up to such a pointy that they wanted only the 
word from their princes to fall on and massacre 
the whole colony; a thing by no means imprac- 
ticable^ in its present disorder. Four of the prin- 
cipal sovereigns of the island took advantage of 
this disposition^ and united to drive out those im- 
perious intruders. None adhered to them but 
one called Gunacagarry^ the same prince whom 
Columbus from the first had taken so much pains 
to oblige. In his dominions some of the Spa- 
niards found protection. The other princes had 
already commenced hostilities^ and one of them 

killed 
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killed sixteen of the Spaniards^ who were taking 
no uniform measures to oppose them ; neither 
in their present anarchy could it be well ex- 
pected. 

In this condition was the island on the arrival 
of Columbus^ whose first business was to collect 
the scattered fragments of the colony, and to 
form them into a body. This he was the better 
able to accomplish, because the present danger 
added a weight to his authority ; but it was ne- 
cessary that he should lose no time. He was re- 
solved to act with what force he had, rather than 
wait until the union of the islanders might be 
better cemented against him, and they might find 
some lesser matters in their favour to raise their 
courage, and abate their terror of the Spanish 
arms. He therefore first inarched against the 
king, who had killed the sixteen Spaniards; as it 
was an enterprise coloured with an. appearance 
of justice, and because that prince happened to 
be the worst prepared to receive him. He was 
easily subdued, and several of his subjects sent 
prisoners into Spain. The second whom Colum^ 
bus designed to attack being better prepared 
against force, he was resolved to circumvent him 
by fraud, and got him into his power by a stra* 
tagem, which did no honour to his sincerity, and 
rather shewed great weakness in this unfortunate 

barbarian. 
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barbarian^ than any extraordinary contriyance in 
those who deceived him. 

The other princes were not terrified at these 
examples. Their hatred to the Spaniards in- 
creased ; and perceiving that all depended upon 
a sudden and vigorous exertion of their strength^ 
they brought an immense army^ it is said of one 
hundred thousand men, into the fields which was 
arrayed in the largest plain in that country. Co- 
lumbus^ though he had but a small force, did 
not scruple to go out to meet them. His army 
consisted but of two hundred foot, twenty horse, 
and twenty wolf dogs. The latter part of this 
army had a ludicrous appearance ; but it was a 
very serious matter amongst a people no better 
provided with arms offensive or defensive than 
the Indians. Neither was it rash in Columbus 
to venture an engagement against forces so vastly 
superior in numbers ; for when such numbers are 
no better skilled or armed than these were, their 
multitude is in fact no just cause of dread but to 
themselves. The event was answerable ; the vic- 
tory was decisive for the Spaniards, in which 
their horses and dogs had a considerable share ; 
the loss on the sidie of the Itidians was very great. 
From that day forward they despaired, and relin^ 
quished all thoughts of dislodging the Spaniards 
by force. Columbus had but little difficulty in 

reducing 
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reducing the whole island^ which now becamfe a 
province of Spain^ had a tribute imposed^ and 
forts built in several parts to enforce the levying 
of it^ and to take away from this unhappy people 
all prospect of liberty. 

In this affecting situation they often kaked the 
Spaniards^ when they intended to return to their 
own country. Small as tbe number of these 
strangers was^ the inhabitants were extremely 
burthened to subsist them. One Spaniard con- 
sumed more than ten Indians; a circumstance 
which shews how little this people had advanced 
in the art of cultivating the earthy or how lazy 
they were in doing it> since their indigence re* 
duced them to such an extreme frugality^ that 
they found the Spaniards^ who are some of the 
most abstemious people upon earth, excessively 
voracious in the comparison. Their experience 
of this, joined to their despair, put the Indians 
upon a project of starving out their invaders.. 
In pursuance of this scheme, they entirely aban- 
doned the little agriculture which they practised^ 
and unanimously retired into the most barren and 
impracticable parts of the island. This ill-ad- 
vised stratagem compleated their ruin. A num- 
ber of people, crowded into the worst parts of 
the country, subsisting only upon its spontaneous 
productions, were soon reduced to the most ter-^ 
VOL. 3. D ribte 
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riUe famine. Its sure attendant epidemical sick-' 
ness pursued at its heels; and this miserable 
people^ half famished and lessened a third of 
their numbers^ were obliged to relinquish their 
scheme^ to come down into the open country, 
and to submit once more to bread and fetters. 

This conquest^ and the subsequent ones made 
by the several European nations^ with as little 
colour of right as consciousness of doing any 
thing wrongs gives one just reason to reflect on 
the notions entertained by mankind in all times 
concerning the right of dominion. At this pe- 
. riod^ few doubted of the power of the pope to 
convey a full right to any country he was pleased 
to chalk out ; amongst the faithful^ because they 
were subject to the church ; and amongst infi- 
dels, because it was meritorious to make them 
subject to it. This notion b^^n to lose ground 
at the Reformation, but another rose of as bad a 
tendency ; the idea of the dominion of grace, 
which prevailed with several, and the effects of 
which we have felt amongst ourselves. The Ma* 
hometan great merit is to spread the empire and 
the faith ; and none amongst them doubt the le- 
gality of subduing any nation for these good pur* 
poses. The Greeks held, that the barbarians 
were naturally designed to be their slaves, and 
this was so general a notion, that Aristotle 

himself 
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liiinself, with all his penetration^ gave into it very 
seriously. In truths it has its principle in human 
nature^ for the generality of mankind very rea- 
dily slide from what they conceive a fitness for 
government^ to a right of governing ; and they 
do not so readily agree^ that those who are su«* 
perior in endowments should only be equal in 
condition. These things partly palliate the guilt 
and horror of a ^onquest^ undertaken with so 
little colour^ over a people whose chief offence 
was their credulity^ and their confidence in men 
who did not deserve it. But the circumstanced 
of Columbus^ the measures he was obliged to 
preserve with his court, and his humane and 
gentle treatment of this people^ by which he mi^ 
tigated the rigour of this conquest^ take off much 
of the blame from him> as the necessity of taking 
up arms at all never arose from his conduct, or 
from his orders. On the contrary, his whole be- 
haviour both to the Spaniards and Indians, the 
care he took to establish the one without injury 
to the other« and the constant bent of his po- 
licy to work every thing by gentle methods^ may 
well be an example to all persons in the same 
situation. 

Since I have digressed so far, it will be the 
more excusable to mention a circumstance record- 
ed in the history of this settlement America 
d3 was 
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was theOj at least these parts of it were^ without 
almost any of those animals by which we profit 
so greatly. It had neither horses^ nor oxen^ nor 
sheep^ nor swine. Columbus brought eight sows 
into America^ and a small number of horned 
cattle. This was the stock which supplied, above 
two hundred years ago^ a country now the most 
abounding in these animals of any part of the 
known world ; in which too it has been a busi- 
ness^ for this century past to hunt oxen merely 
for their hides. An example which shews how 
small a number might originally have served to 
produce all the animals upon earthy who com«> 
monly procreate very fast to a certain pointy and 
when they arrive at it^ seem much at a stand. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Complaints against Columbos. — A Person is sent io 
enquire into his conduct — ^He returns to Spain — ^He 
is acquitted — He sets out on his third voyage — ^He 
discovers the Continent of South America — ^He sails 
to Hispaniola. 

Whilst Columbus was reducing this wealthy 
island to the obedience of the crown of Castile^ 
and laying the foundations of the Spanish gran- 
deur in America^ his enemies were endeavouring 
with pains as indefatigable to ruin him in Spain. 
Some of the persons principally concerned in the 
late disorders^ fled to Spain before his return ; 
and there^ to justify their own conduct^ and gra- 
tify their malice^ they accused him of neglecting 
the colony^ and of having deceived their majes^ 
ties and the adventurers with false hopes of gold^ 
from a country which produced very little either 
of that metal or any thing else that was valuable. 
These complaints were not without effect ; and 
an officer^ fitter by his character for a spy and in- 
former than a redresser of grievances^ was sent 
to inspect into his conduct; in which manner of 
proceeding there was certainly a policy as erro- 
neous^ 
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neous^ as it was unjust and ungrateful. At that 
distance from the fountain of authority^ with an 
enemy at the door^ and a mutinous household^ a 
commander ought always to be trusted or remov- 
ed. Thi» man behaved in a brutish and insolent 
manner^ like all such persons^ who^ unconscious 
of any merit of their own^ are puffed up with any 
little portion of delegated power. Columbus 
found that he staid here to no purpose under 
such disgraceful terms ; and that his presence at 
court was absolutely necessary to his support. 
He determined to return once more to Spain; 
convinced that a long absence is mortal to one's 
interest at courts and that importunity and at^ 
tendance often plead better than the most solid 
services. However, before he departed, he ex- 
f rted the little remains of authority he had left, 
to settle every thing in such a manner, as to pre- 
vent those disorders which hitherto he had al- 
ways found the certain consequence of his ab- 
sence. He built forts in all the material parts of 
the island, to retain the inhabitants in their sub* 
jection. He established the civil government 
upon a better footing, and redoubled his dili- 
gence for the discovery of mines, which were to 
be the great agents in his affairs ; nor did he al- 
together fail of success. 

li was the fate of this great man to have his 

virtu? 
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virtue coDtinually exercised with troubles and 
distresses. He contiaued his course to Spain in 
the latitude of 33^ not having at that time dis- 
covered the advantageous method of running 
into the northern latitudes to meet the south* 
west grinds: they therefore made very little v^ay ; 
a scarcity ensued^ in vrhich they vrere reduced 
to six ounces of provision a day for each person. 
On these occasions the Admiral fared no better 
than the common sailor ;. yet in this distress his 
hunger did not get the better of the tenderness 
and humanity which distinguished his character. 
He refused to listen to the pressing instances of 
his crew> who were very earnest in this distress 
to have the Indian prisoners thrown overboard 
to lessen the consumption of provisions. In this 
voyage his skill was as remarkable as his magna- 
nimity. He had nine experienced pilots in his 
fleet; yet none of them could tell where they 
were^ after having been a full month from the 
sight of the first land. This length of time per- 
suaded them they must be very near Europe^ and 
they were therefore for crowding sail to make 
land as soon as possible. But Columbus^ upon 
sure observations^ maintained they were but a 
little to the westward of the Azores^ and there- 
fore ordered his sails to be slackened for fear of 
land. His prediction was fulfilled^ and the 

Azores 
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Azores relieved them next morning. This, added 
to a series of predictions and noble discoveries^ 
aiade his skill seem something prophetic^ and ex- 
ajtied his character in this respect above all the 
«eamen before his time ; and indeed^ considering 
fais opportunities of improvement^ and vrhat he 
did himself to improve his art^ he will perhaps 
appear inferior to none who have succeeded him. 
All the accusations and prejudices against the 
Admiral vanished almost as soon as he appeared. 
He brought such testimonies of his fidelity and 
good behaviour, as silenced all calumnies which 
arose on that head ; and the large specimens of 
gold and pearl he produced^ refuted all that was 
said on the poverty of the Indies. The court 
was fully convinced of the importance of the 
new colony, the merit of its governor, and the 
necessity of a speedy supply. But the Admiral's 
enemies were not idle, though they were silen- 
ced ; they continued to throw all manner of ob- 
structions in his way ; which was a thing not dif- 
ficult, in a country where every thing is execut- 
ed with much phlegm and languor, and where 
those forms and mechanical methods of business, 
necessary perhaps in the common course of af^ 
fairs, but ruinous in great designs, are more ex- 
actly observed, than any where else. It was 
therefore with great difficulty that he was able 

to 
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to procure any relief to be sent to Hispaniola^ 
but with much greater^ and after a thousand de- 
lays and disappointments/ that he was himself 
enabled to set out on a discovery of more import- 
ance than any of the former. 

He designed to stand to the southward from 
the Canaries^ until he should come under tjbe 
equinoctial line^ and then to proceed directly 
westward^ until Hispaniola should bear to the 
north-west from him> to try what opening that 
might afford to India^ or what new islands or 
what continent might reward his trouble. He 
therefore stood away to the Cape de Verd islands^ ^ 
and then south-west. In this navigation a thick 
fog, which intercepted the light of the sun and 
stars^ enveloped them for several days ; and when 
this cleared off^ the heats were grown so exces- 
sive^ that the men could not venture between 
decks. The sun being at this time nearly ver- 
ticalj the heavy rains which fall at this season 
between the tropicks, without abating the heat^ 
added much to their distress. At last a smart 
gale sprang up^ and they went before it seven* 
t^n days to the westward. The Admiral^ who 
could have no second U) supply his place^ scarce 
allowed himself a moment's -sleep; but in this, 
as in all his voyages^ had the whole burthen of 
every thing upon himself; this fatigue threw 

him 
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him into a fit of the gout; but neither the 
fatigue nor the disorder could remove him 
from the deck^ or make him abate of his usual 
vigilance. His provisions^ however^ being da* 
maged by the heat^ the wine casks many of them 
bursty and the wine being soured in those that 
held^ obliged him to alter the course he intended 
to keep southward^ and to decline some points 
to the north-west^ hoping to fall in with some 
of the Caribbees^ where he intended to refit and 
take in provisions^ to enable him to continue his 
discoveries. But he had not sailed long^ when 
firom the round top a seaman saw land^ which 
was an island on the coast of Guiana^ now called 
Trinidad. Having passed this island and two 
others^ which lie in the mouth of the great river 
Oronoquo^ he was surprized and endangered by 
a phenomenon he had never seen before. The 
river Oronoquo, at all times very greats at this 
time augmented tenfold by the rains we have just 
mentioned^ rushing into the ocean with an im- 
mense and rapid floods meets the tide; which 
rises here to a great height^ and comes in vrifli 
much strength; and both being pent up between 
the islands^ and reverberated firom one to another, 
caused a conflict extremely terrifying to those 
who had not been accustomed to it, and were ig- 
norant of the cause, as Columbus was at this 

time; 
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time. But sailing further^ he found plainly that 
he was in fresh water^ and judging rightly that 
it was probable no island could supply so vast a 
riyer^ he began to suspect he had discovered the 
continent. But when he left the river^ and 
found that land continued on to the westward fw 
a great way^ he was convinced of it. Satisfied^ 
in some measure^ with this discovery^ he yielded 
to the uneasiness and distresses of his crew^ and 
bore away for Hispaniola^ favoured by a fair 
wind and those currents which set strongly to the 
westward all along the northern coast of South 
America. 

In the course of this discovery the Admiral 
landed in several places^ and traded with the in- 
habitants^ amongst whom he found gold and pearl 
in tolerable plenty. Contrary to the custom of 
many navigators^ who behave wherever they go 
as if they never intended to come there again^ he 
every where used the natives with great civility^ 
and gave them what they judged the full value 
of their commodities ; little bells^ bits of glass 
and of tin^ with some trifling apparel^ being ex* 
changed for gold-dust and pearls^ and much to 
the satisfaction of both parties^ who thought 
they had each over-reached the other^ and indeed 
with equal reason. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. V, 

Columbus finds the Spaniards of Hispaniola in idbel- 
lion — His measures to suppress it-— New complaints 
against him in Spain< — ^He is superseded in the go- 
Ternment, and sent to Spain in irons. 

He arrived at Hispamola the 19th of August^ 
1498, quite worn down with sickness and conti- 
nual watching^ the necessity of which was rather 
increased thaji diminished as he came nearer 
home^ amongst such a multitude of islands and 
shoals as filled those seas^ at this time little 
knowp; add to this^ that a current^ setting 
strongly westward towards the continent^ threat- 
ened every moment^ without the greatest atten- 
tion^ to carry him out of his course. So wasted 
was he with the fatigue^ that his brother^ whom 
he had left in his place^ scarce knew him at his 
return. And he found that he was likely to have 
u little repose upon land as at sea. 

The Admirars authority had suffered some di- 
minution, from the ill-judged sbesp of sending a 
check upon his motions before he left Hispani- 
ola; and the encouragement this gave to all 

sorts 
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tarts of murmurings and complaints against go- 
Ternment^ sowed the seeds of a rebellion^ which 
sprung up in the colony soon after he left it. 
But this rebellion was more dangerously formed 
thap either of the former^ For in the first place^ 
the rebels had regularly appointed themseWds a 
chief^ called Francis Roldatl ; a man whom the 
Admiral had left in a codsiderable post : this 
gave it an uniformity and credit. And secondly^ 
they gained the Indians to their party, by pre* 
tending to be their patrons, and the assertors oi 
their liberty. Then, to establish themselves ihh 
more securely, they made a secession from the 
nncorrupted part of the colony, and settled in 
another part of the island, which formed un 
asylum for all idle and seditious persons, by ^hoih 
they were continually reinforced. 

In this threatening state of things, the Admi^ 
ral having found his forces in no condition to act 
offensively against the rebds, did what he could 
to break their force, and dissolve that union which 
made them formidable. He began by publish^ 
ing a free pardon for all that chose to cancel 
their crimes by a timely submission. Observing 
besides, that many were very desirous of return- 
ing to Spain, he gave them to understand they 
might go with the ships which brought the last 
iuccours. He did not intend to perform this 

latter 
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Utter part immediately^ but he knew that his 
offers would stagger some ; and that> in affairs 
of this nature^ it is every thing to gain time- 
He wrote to court a full, account of his late dis- 
coveries^ and sent samples of the wealth they 
yielded. He took the same opportunity of de- 
scribing tiie distracted state of the colony^ de- 
siring that fifty or sixty men might be sent by 
every ship> which he promised to replace by as 
many of the rebels. He proposed this plan, lest 
the Spanish power should be weakened in those 
parts^ by diminishing their men, or kept in as dan- 
gerous a statCj by harbouring such as were ill 
disposed to the public good. He added very ju- 
diciously to his request that some religious men 
and able lawyers might be sent him, as the most 
effectual means of introducing and preserving 
obedience and order. He then entered into ne- 
gociations with the chiefs of the rebels; he grant** 
ed them all they demanded, and even invidiously 
placed their .principal commander, Roldan, in 
such an o£Bce as flattered his pride, though with- 
out augmenting his power. 

Thus things were brought into something 
of regularity, vvdthout any struggling or vio* 
lence; and Roldan himself^ though in his for* 
mer office of chief judge of the island, con« 
tributed most of all towards bringing those 

who 
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who 8t4>od out to obedience. There arose a 
difference between them; and they flew again 
to arms; but on their first motion^ Roldan^ 
hy virtue of his authority^ seized^ condemned,' 
and executed several. By this the rest were 
awed^ all the connexion broke off irretrievably^ 
between the head and body of the rebels^ and all 
done without having any part of the offence^ 
that might be given by this severity^ charged to 
the Admiral. 

He now b^an just to breathe in a little tran- 
quillity^ acquired by the severest labours^ whilst 
tL new storm was gathering against him from the 
quarter of the court. His old implacable ene- 
,mie8^ uniting virith some of the rebels who had 
lately transported themselves into Spain, renewed 
the clamour against him. They heaped upon 
him all manner of calumnies ; they accused him 
of a design of setting up for himself; and as they 
charged him in Hispaiflola writh cruelty and ty- 
ranny to the Indians, here they reversed the 
charge, and accused him of a popularity amongst 
that people, dai^rous to his and their alliance. 
They added to these, what could not fail to 
work on national prejudices, that Columbus was 
a stranger, and had not a proper respect for the 
Spanish nobility. They complained that great 
debts were due to them ; and that all ways of 

recovering 
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recoyeriDg tliem were shut up. In shorty the 
king and queen never went abroad without being 
pursued and persecuted, by the cla:mours cff 
. fhese pretended suitors of justice. Wearied otit 
with such complaints, they sent a judge; with 
power to enquire into the Admiral's conduct, 
and authorized, if he should find the accusations 
proved, to send hittat into Spain^ and remain him- 
self as governor in his room, lliey made if the 
judge's interest to condemn him. 

The judge, who was extremely poor, and had 
no other call but his indigence to undertake the. 
ofiBice> no sooner landed in Hispaniola, than he 
toc^ up his lodgings in the Admiral's house, for 
lie was then absent. He next proceeded to seize 
upon all his effects ; and at last summoned him 
and his brothers to appear. In the mean time, 
he encouraged d\l manner of accusations, without 
regarding the character of the accusers, or the 
probability or consistency of their accusations. 
Ifi consequence of these> he apprehended the Ad- 
miral and his brothers, and, with the last marks 
of insult and indignity, loaded them with irons, 
and embarked them to be transported prisoners 
into Spain. 

The captain of the vessel, touched vnth re* 
spect for the years and great merit of Columbus, 
offered to take off the irons ; but he did not per* 

mit 
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wok h ^ Since the king has commanded, that I 
^ should obej his governor, he shall find me as 
^ obedient to this, as I have been to all his other 
^ onders. Nothing but his conunands shall re- 
^ lease me. If twelve years hardship and fatigue; 
^' if continual dangers and frequent famine ; if 
'^ the ocean, fixst opened, and five times passed 
^ and jrepassed^ to add a new world abounding 
^ witii wealth to the Spanish monarchy ; and if 
^' an infirm pcemature old age, brought on by 
'' those services, deserve these chains as a reward; 
^ it is very fit I should wear them to Spain, and 
^' keep them by me, as memorials to the end of 
'^ my life/' 

Great minds^ though more apt to forgive in^ 
Juries, perhaps, than common souls, do not easily 
lose the memory of the wrongs that are done 
them. Columbus afterwards carried these irons 
with him wherever ke went; they hung con- 
stantly in his chamber^ and he ordered them to 
be buried with him. 

The new governor made a more eflfectual pro- 
vision for the reward of his services; for, besides 
confiscating the greatest part of the Admiral's 
eflbcts, which he converted to his own use ; to 
flatter the people, he permitted an unbounded 
liberty, by which he ruined the royal revaiue« 
VOL. L £ and 
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and was near ruining the colony too^ past all re<* 
paration^ if the court had not recalled him in 
time^ and sent a person to succeed hidi of greater 
judgment and firmness^ though of little more 
Heal virtue. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VL 

The Discoveries of Americus Vespntioa, and otLer 
Adventurers.-^What caused the spirit of Disco- 
very. 

Aboot this time the spirit of discovery began to 
spread itself widely; and private adventurers, 
bcfth in S^ain and PortagaU stimulated by the 
^Idwhieh fiom time to time was remitted to 
£un^ by Columbus, made equipments at their 
own expence. In one of these the famous Ame- 
ricus Ye^utius commanded ; he had got into 
his hands the charts ef Columbus, in his last 
voyage, and he sailed the same course. But as 
lie wais a man of address and great confidence^ 
«nd was besides an able seaman and good geo- 
grapher, he found a way of arrogating to him-* 
self the first discovery of the continent of Ame* 
riea» and called it by liis own name; which it 
has ever «ince retained, though no body has any 
doubt concerning the real discoverer. For this, 
I believe* no other reason can be given than that 
America is perhaps a better sounding word than 
Columbia, and is more easily pronounced with 
the others, in enumerating the aeveral divisions 

£8 Qf 
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of the earth ; a trifling matter^ and influenced 
by trifling causes. But the glory of Columbus 
stands upon foundations of another sort. 

Pinzon^ one who attended the Admiral in his 
first voyage^ equipped a squadron at his own ex- 
pence ; and was the first who crossed the line at 
the side of America^ and entered the great river 
Maranon^ or the river of Amazons. 

The JPortuguese^ notwithstanding the Pope's 
exclusive grants turned their thoughts to Ame^ 
rica^ and discovered the Brazik^ which make the 
most valuable part of their present possessions, 
when they have lost what was considered as tiieir 
original rights and which never was so advanla^ 
geous to thetti. 

What animated these adventurers, at the same 
time that it fixes a stain upon all iheit characters 
and designs, is that insatiable thirst of gold, 
which ever appeared uppermost in all their ae* 
tions. This disposition had been a thousand 
times extremely prejudicial to their affairs; it 
was particularly the cause of all the confusion 
and rebellions in Hispaniola : yet it is certain, 
that if it were not for this incentive, which kind* 
led the spirit of discovery and colonization first 
in Spain and Portugal, and afterwards in all 
parts of Europe, America had never been in the 
state it now is ; nor would those nations ever have 

had 
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had tfa^ beneficial coloaies^ which affe narw estab- 
liahed in every part of that country. It waa ne^ 
cessary there should be something of an ioBme^ 
diate and uncommon gain^ fitted io strike the 
imagiBations of men forcibly^ to tempt them to 
such hasardotts designs. A remote prospect of 
eommereej and the improvement of unmufiu;- 
turcs^ by eztendine of colonies^ would never have 
answered the purpose ; those advantages come to 
be known only by reason and deduction, and are 
not consequently of so striking a nature. But to 
go out vnth a few baubles^ and to return with a 
cargo of gold^ is an object readily comprehended 
by any body^ and was consequently pursued vrith 
vigour by all. The speculative knowledge of 
trade made no part of the stiidy of the elevated 
or thinking part of mankind^ at that tima. Now> 
it may be justly* reckoned amongst the Ubwal 
sciences ; and it makes one of the most consider 
able branches of political knowledge. . Commerce 
was then in the hands of a few^ great in its pro*- 
fits^ but confined in its nature. What we call 
the balance of trade^ was far from being well 
understood; all the laws relative to commerce 
were every where but so many clogs upon it. 
The imposts and duties charged on goods^ were 
laid on without distinction or judgment. Even 
amongst ourselves^ the most trading and reason- 
ing 
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ing pe^^ ia Europe^ right liottoos of these 
matters begap late> and advaiiced siowlyi Our 
c^sjlmJestiFore settled without anj view jto ifaosa 
great advantages which we draw from them. 
Virgfnia was donsfaructedout of the wfeoktiof an 
arnuBient destined on a golden adventiire/ which 
first tempted us to America, And those who 
settled New England and Maryland meant them 
only as aaylams from religious persecation. So^ 
that if America had not promised such an inun-* 
dation of treasure^ it could only have supplied a 
languid commerce^ which would have habituated 
the natives by degnees to our European manners, 
and supplied them with equal arms. Then it 
would have been neitto impossible to have made 
those extensive settlements. in that new world. 
So. certain it is^^ that vre often reap differently 
from what we have sown;' and that there must 
be some strong active principle to give life and 
eneigy to alldes^s^ or they will languish^ let 
them be ever so wisely concerted. 



CHAR 
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CHAP. VII. 

Colmnbns again acquitted — Undertakes a fourth Voj* 
age — ^Discovers the Coast of Terra Firma and the 
Isthmus of Darien— -Returns to Hispaniola— 4Iia 
* veoeption t hcwi » P nisues his Discoveries to the 
■ Cowt of Terra Firma—- He J0 driven to JanUiica, and 
sbi[i«n:eQfced on that island— His distresses there-— 
The rebellion of his men, which he suppresses — 
He leaves the Island, and returns to Spain — His re- 
ception there — He dies. 

Nd' sooner ^as Columbus arrived in Spain^ in 
this disgraceful manner^ than the court disavow-* 
ed and highly blamed the conduct of their go- 
vernor. And now^ according to the giddy cus- 
tom of men who act without plan or principle, 
ihey acquitted Columbus of all the charges 
against him^ with as little enquiry into tb^ir vali- 
dity^ as they before used^ when^ - upon the same 
charges^ they unjustly condemned him« Resti- 
ttltion and reward were promised him^ and he 
wanted very few incentives to engage once more 
in discoveries. His ambition was to arrive at the 
East Indies^ and so to surround the globe. Tbi« 
had really an influence upon his own mind^ and 
lie knew nothing could so much influence those 

of 
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of the king and queen. On this prospect be wo^ 
again fitted out with a fleets promising to re- 
duce both East and West Indies^ under the dorni^ 
nion of their Catholic maijesties. 

He embarked upon hi& fourth voj^age in Maj 
1502. His design was to stand directly for the 
coast of South America^ aad keep along the 
northern shore until he should came to the place 
where he heard an obscure account of some nar* 
row streight (whether a streight or isthmus was 
not so clear from the accounts he had ) ; and by 
tbis^ if a streight^ he hoped to pass into the great 
South Sea. After so very long a voyage as his 
had been to America^ and the discovery of a 
continent which was not that of India nor that 
of China^ he saw clearly that the maps were no 
longer in the least to be relied on ; he tiiereforf 
depended solely upon his own ideas. He reviewed 
the bearings of all the countries which his former 
experience or his late discoveries had opened to 
him ; he considered the figure of the earth iu 
general ; he reasoned upon the balance and dis* 
tvibutioQ of the land and water; and comparing 
all these he concluded^ that^ beyond the conti* 
nent he had discovered was another ocean> |^o- 
bably as great or greater than that he had for* 
merly passed ; if this were so^ then it was pro* 
bable too that these oceans had some commcni*^ 

cation. 
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utioo. He judged it to be near those places 
since called Veragua and Nombre de Dios; but 
not thinking his ships fit for that voyage^ he pro- 
posed to put into Hispaniok to refits and to make 
•OQie new dispositions. 

Columbus^ whilst he nav^aled and resided in 
the West Indies^ was extrraiely diligent in his 
observations upon the nature of the air> . the sea* 
sons> the meteors^ rains and winds; and how 
each of these seemed to afiect the others; nor 
was he less sagacious m drawing prognostics 
from the romarkable appearances in all ; a;t this 
time he judged from observations that a. great 
hurricane was approaching. Before he entered 
the harbouTj he notified his arrival to Obando 
the govefnor^ with the nature of his design and 
the condition of his vessek; desiring at the same 
time that the fleets which he understood to be on 
the point of setting sail for Europe^ should^ in 
consideration of the approaching hurricane, de- 
fer their departure for some dajs. But it wa^ 
his destiny that ingratitude should pursue him 
every where, and persecute him in every shape* 
For the governor, without any cause, not only 
refused to hearken to his advice about the sailing 
of the ships, but absolutely denied him permis- 
sion to enter into harbour, to save his life in that 
island which he himself had discovered and sub- 
dued* 
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dued. He bad nothing to do but to draw up at 
iloiseto tbe sbore as he could. The btorm earae 
on the next night; but Providctncej &rbiiring 
his ibhocence and assisting his* €apaei<^/brdught 
him safe through it^ though as terrible a stom 
as had ever happened in those seas. The fleet 
of twenty fiail^ which against his advicohad' put 
to sea, suffered the punishment due to tfaek te* 
merity. Only four escaped the storm/ sixteen 
perished. Amongst those which were lost^ ' wtt 
thef ^ip which carried bsck that governof to 
Spedn, who had seirt Columbus thither in sd op*^ 
presi&te and scandalous a manner ; amongst th^ 
ib<iU!'*thkt were savedi Was one that had on board 
some treasure^ «tt thU could be rescued from tbe 
pQIage of the A'dtnirar^ fortune. So that whilst 
he ^as ib^rrtified at this shameful instance of hu- 
mah^ratitude> Heayen seemed to declare in his 
favour^ and to condemn and punish it. His cha- 
racter was highly raised by the prediction of the 
storm^ antl by his behaviour in it ; for to his^ 
aiid his brother's good conduct, the safety of his 
little fleet was justly attributed. His brother 
was a navigator and philosopher, second only to 
the Admiral, very useful to his affairs, and a 
comfort and assistance in all his misfortunes, by 
his capacity and the goodness of his heart. 
Afle^ he had weathered the storm, he left this 

island^ 
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iUftii4i w F^Jxidihe had sosnrpriaiog sb ioBtance 

of. iii0Wi)tp4li(die^ 40* P^wit of more matter to 

eifififijiit. r/Jfk tbU yojage be^j^iacoyered all the 

cflasti^f^ 7Wf9^ Firaia to the isthmus of Darten, 

whero he Ii9ped to hi^te found i^ passage to the 

StuibjSea< In <^is,he was disappointed^ but he 

Fa^'APt disapp#iQte4 iu the other part of his pror 

je€^ i (9^ eyerjr where as he advanced^ he became 

mo)De;^ensible.^f the ^alue^ofcbif discoveries on 

the c(^ii|iwntK(ilIe foiind a p^ple more civiUssad 

%fidiini>re ,aboij||diiig in gpld thaa the islaoders^ 

Dit.entered 4 harh^juir, which fto^ its exc^lencf 

he-c^edPeistorS^U^t^ yrellslM^;?^ sincP/as oqf 

ofithegieat^stf.opfonPS^by .i)rfaii;h {ibe. S^n^^it 

i;OmoieccQ'is.cai:riQd on betweep;tbej^wo worlds^ 

Here the Admiral de^i^^ to e8t|4>i[ish a. eoloujr^ 

UBder.the -opminaml .«f bis brother^x pf oposing to 

CetHra to Europe himsulf; to obtaia tibe requisites 

for a compleat settlement. But the avarice apd 

insqleniBie oj? his men raised the country upon 

him; .sMMd obliged him to reliaquisb his design^ 

Yitbeift having, an opportuQijtj^ of doing, any 

ihlBg more thaa jshewing his judgment in the 

choiK^ of the situation^ and his owp and bro-^ 

ther's bravery m extricating their men from the 

calamities in which their folly had involved 

thenv 

Driveo from henc^^ wd finding his vessels ii| 

so 
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80 bad a condition that it was by no means nd* 
yisable to proceed upon further di«co¥eiies> he 
quitted the continent^ after having discoreredth^ 
eastern side of the istbmus of Darien^ and the 
whole shore as far as Gracios o Dios in the 
gulph of Honduras. He then stood over to 
Hispaniola; his voyage was made under A 
thousand difficulties of the severest kind; the 
vessels so leaky^ that the crew had not a hkh 
ment's respite from the pump^ and scarce ai^ 
provision remaining to refresh them after theif 
labours. To compleat the sum of their calami^ 
tieSj a violent storm arose^ in which the shipsfeH 
foul of one aaotiber. But though he provident 
tially weathered this storm^ it was now scarcely 
possible to keqi his ship above water^ and he 
was glad to make Jamaica^ where he was a.se^ 
eond time relieved from the greatest dangers and 
distresses. 

But a distress of almost as bad a nature exer- 
cised his invention here. His ships were abso- 
lutely unfit for service^ beyond all possibilif^ of 
being repaired ; no means of getting new ; the 
inhabitants suspicious, and the ill behaviour of 
his men gave daily occasion to increase those su»* 
picions. In this distress^ he prevailed upon 
some of the hardiest and most fiuthful of tiiem 
to pass over in a canoe to Hispaniola^ to repre- 
sent 
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tent his calamitous situation to the goTernor^ and 
io beg vessels to carry them off. 

Eight months did the Admiral remain in this 
island^ without the least intelligence from his 
messengers, or assistance from the goTcrnor. The 
natives grew exasperated at the delay of the Spa- 
niards and the weight of subsisting them, which 
was a heavy burthen on the poverty of the In- 
dians. Provisions therefore came in very spar- 
ingly. Things even threatened to grow much 
worse ; for the seamen, who are at best unruly, 
but think that all discipline ceases the m<HBent 
they set foot on land, mutinied in great numbers. 
By this mutiny the Admiral's authority and 
strength was considerably weakened, whikt the 
natives were exasperated by the disorders of the 
mutineers; but Columbus found means to reco-. 
ver his authority, at least among the Indians.. 
Knowing there would be shortly a visible eclipse 
of the moon, he summoned the principal persons 
' in tiie island; and by one who understood their 
language, told them that the God whom he served, 
and who created and preserves all things in heaven 
and earth, provoked at their rrfusing to support 
Ub servants, intended a speedy and severe judg- 
ment upon them, of which they should shortly 
see manifest tokens in the heavens, for that the 
flMMm would, on the night he marked, appear 

of 
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of a bloody bue^ an embkm of tbe destraction 
tbat was preparing for tbem. His prediction^ 
which was ridiculed for the time^ when it came 
to be accomplished^ struck the barbarians with 
great terror. They brought him plenty of pro- 
visions ; they fell at his feet^ and besought him 
in the most supplicating style to deprecate the 
evils which threatened them. He took their 
provisions^ comforted them^ and charged them 
to atone for their past sin by their future gene« 
fosity. 

^ He had a temporary relief by this stratagem^ 
but he saw no prospect of getting out of the 
island^ and pursuing those great purposes to 
which he had devoted his life. The matiny of 
bis men was in danger of growing general^ when 
every thing seemed to be settled by the sight of a 
ship in the harbour^ sent by Obando^ the gover* 
nor (df Hispaniola. The governor resolved not 
only 4» abandon^ but io insult this great man io 
his misfortunes. The captain of the vessel was 
a mortal enemy to the Admiral^ and one of the 
persons principally concerned in those rebelKoM, 
wbidi had formerly given him so much trouble. 
The design of this captain was only to be a wit^ 
ness of the distress of his afiairs ; for he came 
athore^ foibidding his crewall manner of com^ 
munication with the Admiral or his men;. and 

after 
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after ddivering* to Columbus an empty letter of 
complkBent^ embarked without even flattering 
liiln with tile least hope of relief. 
- Thus ahandoned^ his firmness and presence of 
mind alone cKd not forsake him.- The arrival of 
this ship for a moment reconciled his men U> obe- 
dience; but when they saw it depart^ tibeyweire 
aknost unanimously on the point of ^aikang! off 
all authority^ and abandoimig themselyes to the 
most desperate coumes. The Admiral^ without 
betraying the least sign of disappointment or 
grieC told tbem is a cheerful flianner> that be 
had a promise of an immediate supply : that he 
did not depart in this ship^ because she was too 
mall to carry* off all the Spaniards who were 
widi him ; and that he waa fasolved not to leave 
the island until every man of them might eiyoy 
(he same conveniency. The easy and composed 
air of the Admiral himself, and the care he ma- 
nifested for his people, superior to his own pre- 
servation, recQOciledvtfaeir minds, and made them 
attend their fate> vdth patience. ''But he knew 
bis delay might be very tedious in this island, 
and that as long as there remained a receptacle 
to wfaich every jll-h^mour among, his men m^^ht 
gather, hi^aifiatrBr would grow worse every day. 
He found thoso^ that still adhered to him firmly 
attached to his ^ause;i he therefore came to a re* 
sohitien of taking vigorous measures vrith the 

rest 
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rest He ^nt his brother^ a sendUe and resoltrfe 
WMn, with a proper force> and well arnedj to 
treat with them; and in ease of obstinacy to 
cmnpel them to obedience. Thej met, and the 
captain of the mntineers^ grown insolent with a 
long course of licentknisness and rapine, not oal j 
rejected the Admiral's proposal, but offered vio* 
fence to his brother ; who using this as a signal 
to his men, prepared for such an • accident, thej 
fell upon the rebels with so much resolution, that 
ten lay dead in a moment with thdur chief; dk- 
ordered by the unexpected attack, the rest fled^ 
and soon after were obliged to submit. 

Thus the Admiral pacified every thing with 
equal spirit and address, sometimes giving way 
to the storm, and temporizing when he doubted 
his strength ; but when he was assured of it, al- 
ways employing it with resolution and effect; 
turning every incident, even the most uu&vour- 
able, to his advantage; and watching every 
change of nature, and every motion of the human 
mind, to employ them in his purposes. It is the 
principal thing which forms the character of a 
great man, to be rich in expedients ; the use Co- 
lumbus made of the eclipse was truly ingenious. 
It may be said, that such a thing cannot be imi- 
tated amongst a civilized people. I grant it But 
the way to imitate great men is not to tread in 
their steps, but to walk in their minner. There 
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tB no people who bave not soma poiiiit of igno- 
rance^ weakness^ or prejudice^ which a penetrat- 
ing mind may discoYer^ and use as the most pow- 
erful instruments in the execution of his designs. 
Such a knowledge as this^ is the only thing which 
gives one man a real superiority over another ; 
and he who understands the passions of men^ and 
can entirely command his own^ has the principal 
means of subduing them in his hands. 

The Admiral might have spent his whole lift 
in this miserable exile^ if a prirate man^ moved 
with esteem for his merits and compassion to his 
misfortunes^ had not fitted out a ship for hk re- 
lief. This brought him to Hispaniola. The go- 
vernor^ who refused, to contribute any thing to 
his comings when h^ earner received him witli 
that overacted complaisance and shew of friend- 
ship^ which so often succeeds the greatest ii»o- 
lence in base minds^ and which they practise with 
so little shame and remors^ to the persons they 
have before loaded with the greatest injuries. 
The Admiral bore this like every thing else; and^ 
convinced that a dispute with a governor in his 
own Jurisdiction^ would bring him little advan- 
tage or honour^ hastened every thing for his de- 
parture to Spain^ where he arrived after a voyage 
in which he was tossed by most terrible storms, 
and sailed seven hundred leagues after he had 
lost his main-mast. 

VOL. I. F He 
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He was now grown old^ and seyerelj afflicted 
with the gout. The queen his patroness was 
dead ; and the king^ of a close and dissembling 
disposition^ snd a narrow mind^ was the only 
person he had to sooth his misfortune^j or pay 
the reward which was due to his labours. But 
ke received neither comfort nor reward. The 
performance of his contract was deferred upon 
frivolous pretences ; and he employed the close 
of his life^ as he had done the active part of it^ 
in a court solicitation ; the most grievous of all. 
employments to any man^ the most hopeless to an 
old man. Vanquished at last by years^ fatigues^ 
and disappoinknents^ he died with those senti- 
ments of piety^ which supported him through the- 
misfortunes of his life^ and added a finishing, 
which nothing else could give to his greatness of 
mind/ and all his other virtues. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

The character of Colambus.— -Some reflectiiMis <m the 
conduct of the Court of Spain. 

Henceforward^ in treating of the progress of 
the Spanish discoveries add arms^ instead of de- 
signs laid in science^ and pursued with a bene- 
Tolent heart and gentle measures; we are but too 
often to shew an enthusiastic avarice^ urging 
men forward to every act of cruelty and horror. 
The character of this first discoverer was ex- 
tremely different from that of all with whom he 
dealt, and from that of most of those who pur- 
sued his discoveries and conquests; some with a 
vigour and conduct equals but all with virtues 
very much inferior. In his character hardly is 
one of the components of a truly great man 
wanting. For to the ideas of the most penetrating 
philosopher, and a scheme built upon them worthy 
of a great king, he joined a constancy ana pa- 
tience, which alone could carry it into execu- 
tion, with the fortune of a private man. Conti- 
nual storms at sea, continual rebellions of a tur- 
bulent people on shore, vexations, disappoint- 
ments, and cabals at court, were his lot all his 

F 3 life ; 
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life ; and these were the only reward of services 
which no favours could have rewarded suffi- 
ciently. His magnanimity was proof against all 
these, and his genius surmounted all the diffi-^ 
cutties they threw in his way^ except that of his 
payment ; the point in which such men ever meet 
with the worst success^ and urge with the least 
ability. That surprising art^ possessed by so 
few^ of making every accident an instrument in 
his designs; his nice adjustment of bis behaviour 
to his circumstances^ temporizings or acting vi- 
gorously as the occasion required, and never let- 
ting the occasion itself pass by him ; the happy 
talent of concealing and governing his own pas* 
uons> and managing those of others ; all these 
conspire to. give us the highest idea of his capa- 
city. And as for his virtues, his disinterested 
behaviourj, his immovable fidelity to the ungrate- 
ful crown he served, the just policy of his dealing 
with the Indians, his caution against giving them 
any offence, and his tender behaviour to them 
when conquered, which merited him the glo- 
rioM title of their father^ together with his zeal 
to have them instructed in the truths of religion/ 
raise him to the elevated rank of those few mei) 
whom we ought to consider as examples to man- 
kind, and ornaments to human nature. 

I hope it will be forgiven me if I add a remark 

upop 
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upon the conduct of the court of Spain M^ith re*^ 
gard to this great man. Though^ as wc saw all 
along^ this conduct was equally unjust and im- 
politic^ sorry I am, that no lesson of instruction 
can he drawn from the event ; which was in ali 
rel^ects as fortunate, as the measures pursued 
Were ungrateful and imprudent. But there was 
a coincidence of events at that time, which does 
not always happen so opportunely to justify an 
ungrateful and narrow policy. It is certain that 
some men are so possessed with their designs, 
that, when once engaged, nothing can discourage 
them in the pursuit. But great and frequent 
discouragements are examples to others, which 
will at least certainly have an effect, and will ter- 
rify men from forming such designs at all. Then 
the spirit of invention and enterprize dies away ; 
then things begin to stagnate and corrupt ; for it 
is a rule as invariable in politicks as it is in na- 
ture, that a want of proper motion does not breed 
rest and stability, but a motion of another kind ; 
a motion unseen and intestine, which does not 
preserve but destroy. The best form and settle- 
ment of a state, and every regulation within it, 
obeys the same universal law ; and the only way 
to prevent all things from going to decay, is by 
coiitinually aiming to better them in some re- 
spect or other (since if they are not better, they 

will 
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will 8urelj be worse )^ and to afford an attentiTO 
ear to every project for this purpose. I am sen- 
sible that it must frequently happen, that many 
of these projects will be chimerical in themseWeSj 
and offered by people of an appearance and man* 
ner not very prejudicing in their favour. But 
then I am satisfied too, that these men must 
in the nature of things have something odd and 
singular in their character, who 'expose them- 
selves, and desert the common and certain roads 
of gain, in pursuit of advanti^es noit certain 
to the public, and extremely doubtful to them* 
selves. 

It is equally true, that, if such people are en* 
couraged, a number of visionary schemes will be 
offered. But it is the character of pride and la* 
ziness to reject all offers, because some are idle^ 
as it is a weakness and credulity to listen to all 
without distinction. But surely, if judgment is 
to have any share in our conduct, it is the pro- 
.vince of judgment *to sii%, to examine, to distin- 
guish the useful from the foolish, the feasible 
from the impracticable, and even in the midst 
of the visions of a fruitful and disordered brain, 
to pick out matter which a wise man will know 
how to qualify and turn to use, though the in-* 
ventor did not. Cromwell^ partly from his cir* 
curastances, but more from his genius and dispo- 
sition. 
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•itioiip receiTed dailj a number of proposals of 
this kind^ i^hich always approached him in a fii-^ 
oatical dress^ and were mixed frequently with 
matters the most remote from probdbility and 
good sense ; and we know that he made a signal 
use of many thijigs of this kind. 

Colbert spent much of his time in hearing every 
scheme for the extending of commerce^ the iiof' 
proTement of manufactures^ and the advance- 
ment of arts ; spared no pains or expence to put 
them in execution, and bountifully rewarded and 
encouraged them. By these means, France ad* 
▼anced during the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
and under this minister, more than it had done 
in many reigns before ; and by these means, in 
the midst of wars which brought that kingdom 
and all Europe to the brink of destruction, 
amidst many defaults in the royal character and 
many errors in his government, a seed of indus- 
try and enterprize was sown, which, on the first 
respite of the publiek calamities^ and even while 
they oppressed that nation, rose to produce that 
flourishing internal and^ external commerce and 
power, that distinguishes France, and forms it^ 
strength at this day ; though a less active reign 
and ministers of a different character have suc- 
ceeded. On the cjpntrary, it was always the 
character of the court of Spain to proceed very 

slowly. 
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•slowly, if at all^ in any improyemeni ; and to r^-* 
ceive scheme^ for that purpose with coldness and 
disdain. The effects upon the power of that mo- 
narchy were at last answerable. With regard to 
America^ the conquest as well as the discovery 
was owing wholly to private men; the court 
contributed nothing but pretensions and patents. 



CHAR 
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CHAP. IX. 

^he Discoveries and Conquests of Balboa. — Velasquez 
sends Cortes on the Mexican Expedition. — ^The state 
of the Mexican Empire. — Cortes makes an alliance 
with the Tlascalans. 

An ancient painter drew a satirical picture of 
Cimon the Athenian. He represented this com- 
mander asleep^ and Fortune drawing a net over 
cities to put them into his possessioil. There 
never were princes to whom this representation 
could be applied with more justice^ than to King 
Ferdinand and his successor the Emperor Charles. 
Without forming anj plan in the c«biaet, with- 
out issuing a penny out of their treasury^ without 
tending a r^ment from their troops^ private 
adventurers amongst their subjects put them into 
possession of a greater^ and a more wealthy terri- 
tory^ than ever the most celebrated conquerors 
had acquired by their valour/ or their wisdom. 
Nor was this conquest more extraordinary for 
the trivial means by which itfwas accomplished^ 
than for the shortness of the time in which it 
ivas effected ; for from the dq>artiire of Colum^ 

bus, 
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bus^ which was in the year 149S^ to the entire re* 
duction of Chilis which was in 1541^ seven great 
kingdoms^ inhabited by a vast number of warlike 
and wealthy nations, were made to bow under 
the Spanish yoke. After the discoveries of Co- 
lumbus had enlarged the sphere of industry to 
active minds^ such a spirit of enterprize went 
abroad^ that not only those persons whose indi- 
gence might have driven them from their native 
country, but persons of the first rank, went over 
to settle in America. Gold was the spur to all 
those adventurers^ of whatever rank ; and this, 
with a romantiek spirit of chivalry, made the 
greatest hazards appear but common matters in 
their eyes. And indeed, in a country vrfaolly un- 
civilized/ under the buming zone, and tn many 
places utremely unhealthy, the temperance of 
the SpaiUM^P^ ^cir hardiness tender fatigue, and 
the patienoe aad perseverance, which make the 
most shiniBg part of their efaaracter, enabled 
iliem; to engage in enterprizes, and to surmount 
dilkiilties, to which any other people had cer* 
t«iiily;been unequal. 

Yasco Nunex'de fialboa made a considerfibla 
figu^ amongst these adventurers ; he was a man 
of a gcwefttl 'pt^nce, a liberal education, a 
handy eonatitntion, and that kind of popular 
famvary, ivhich faqoinmeiidB a man who cogagea 

IB 
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in desperate expeditions^ where he must have 
more authority from his person than his 
place. This man first surrounded Cuba^ con- 
quered^ and left it He did not there find the 
treasures which be expected. He therefore re- 
linquished the gleanings pf this field to those 
who had a more moderate ambition^ and. a more 
saying industry. He sought new ground^ he fol- 
lowed the tracks of Columbus to Darien^ gained 
the friendship of some of the Qaziques, apd con- 
quered others. He was the first who discovered 
the South Sea. He sej;tled a colony upon that 
coasts and built the city of Panama. But ac- 
cording to the fate of all the first adTenturers in 
this New Worlds indeed according to the fate of 
most who engage in new undertakings^ he never 
lived to reap the firuit of his labours. He found 
himself superseded by one who had only discern- 
ment endugh of his merit to raise his jttlodsy 
and envy^ and who could m^ no other use of 
the discoveries of this great man^ than tp increase 
his own private fortune. This man was a politic 
cian and a courtier^ and having in several in* 
stances basely injured Balboa, he was too wise to 
stop there^ but under a pretended form of justice 
cut off his head^ and confiscated his estate. 

Some time after the settleoient of Cuba, Dmi 
James Velasquez obtained tlie government; a 
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man of good ^^nse in common aflkirs^ but sd 
much mistaken^ feis to imagine he could act a 
great part^ by deputy ; and that too in circum- 
stances wherein a man who had but little capa- 
city could do him but little service^ and he that 
could do much would certainly do it for himself. 
The continent of America was now very well 
known^ and the fame of the greatness and wealth 
of the Mexican empire spread every where. This 
inspired Velasquez with a scheme of reducing 
some part of this opulent country under his ob&* 
dience. He pitched upon Hernando Cortes to 
command in this expedition^ in which he cer- 
tainly made a very right judgment There was 
no man amongst the Spaniards^ who to an adven- 
turous disposition^ then common to them all^ 
knew so well to join a cool and steady conduct> 
to gain love whilst he preserved respect ; not to 
shift his schemes according to occasions^ but per^ 
sisting uniformly in a well-judged design^ to 
make every inferior action and event subservient 
to it ; to uq^ still forward ; to extricate himself 
out of diflSculties into which he was brought by 
bold actions^ not by mean subterfuges^ but by 
actions yet bolder. This was the character of 
the man already in high reputation^ whom Ve- 
lasquez chose to conquer for him. 

The embarkment was made at St. Jago de Cu- 
ba^ 
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baj and Cortes was to take in some reinforce-- 
ments at the Havanna. But he was hardly de- 
parted^ when Velasquez grew jealous of him ; 
and^ without considering that Cortes was of that 
heroick disposition in which a blind obedience is 
rarely a principal ingredient^ be took the ill*- 
judged step of removing him from the command 
of an army> which might in some measure be 
considered as his own^ since he had much in- 
^uence on the soldiers^ and a considerable part of 
the expence of the armament had been supplied 
by himself. When this order^ which was to de- 
prive him of his commission^ arrived to Cortes, 
he was not long before he came to a resolution. 
He explained the whole matter to his soldiers ; 
he shewed them how uncertain the intentions of 
Velasquez were^ and how much all their hopes 
were like to be frustrated by the inconstancy of 
bis disposition. The event was prepared. The 
soldiers declared to a man^ that they were sub- 
jects only to the king of Spain^ and knew no 
commander but Cortes. The army and the ge- 
peral, thus bound to each other by their mutual 
disobedience^ sailed for Mexico. 

The empire of Mexico, was at that time go- 
verned by a prince called Montezuma^ the ele- 
venth who reigned from the first. monarch who 
had conquered the country. The empire was 

elective^ 
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elective^ and the iBerit of Montezuftia had pfo^* ' 
cured him the election. ^A prince of capacity 
and courage^ hut artful^ hypocritical^ and cruel« 
This empire^ founded on conquest^ was increased 
by his victories. By himself> or by bis generals^ 
he had absolutely subdued seVieral kingdoms and 
provinces ; several were made tributary^ and 
others^ which were not absolutely subdued^ were 
influenced by his power to an entire obedience 
to his will. His armies were the best in that part 
4)f the worlds and prodigiourfy numerous. In 
this situation^ and so headed^ was the empire of 
th$ Mexicans^ when Cortes came to prove its 
strength^ with an army of no more than five hun*** 
drcd foot, and not quite sixty hoAe. He did not 
come a stranger into the country, to encounter a 
force which he dated to engage only because he 
was ignorant of it. He had long made every 
possible enquiry from the Spaniards and liidianSi 
hi every circumstance of its internal weakness or 
power t its allies, its enemies, and the interests 
which determined them to be aHies or enemies. 
Weighing all these, and knowing that, along 
with great hopes, great dangers likewise lay be- 
fore him, he nkade his retreat yet more dange* 
rous by disobedience to the governor of Cuba ; 
and vrhen he landed on the cdntinent, he made it 
impossible^ for he burned his ships. But though 

he 
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be had made a f etreat impoegible^ he had some^ 
thing more to eneoun^ him to go forward^ than 
the impoflsibility of retiring. He had great hopes 
that manj of those states^ who were kept in a 
forced subjection or a slavish dread of Moqte^ 
zuma, would gladly turn this new and alarming 
aprpearance from themselves against that mo* 
nasch, and^ under the banner of these formidable 
strangers^ arm themselves to shake off the an* 
cteni tyranny, which always appears the worsts 
without foreseensg consequences, to which mote 
civilized nationa have frequently been as blihid 
as they* It happened accoidii^ to his expecta^ 
iions. 

The ZempoaUaos» a nation^ tributary to M on^ 
tezuma> as soon as they had sufficient proofs of 
the power of the Sjumiards^ at the expenee of se^ 
«enl of their neighbours^ Mrho atteoqited to op* 
pose their progress^ threw off tiie Mexican yoke, 
^adly put themselves und^r .^ protection of 
fortesi, and . eactted si by the large veinforcementt 
which they added to his army; . MontMuma was 
soon made acquainted . with 4heseineaMres« For, 
according to the custom ^of that welt-rtegulsfted 
kingdom, he had potts so . stationed, that in n 
little time he had notice of wliafever happened ill 
tba rcnoto parts of his empira. The dispatohes 

which 
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ivhich were seilt him were painted cloths^ ex** 
actly representing every circumstance of the bo* 
siness of which he was to be informed; the figurei 
were interspersed with characters to exphiin what 
iniist necessarily be wanting in the picture. So 
far^ but no further^ had this people advanced in 
the art of writing. As well informed as the 
Emperor was of every particular ofthis invasion^ 
and of the defection of his tributaries^ he acted 
not at all conformable to the greatness of his 
former exploits. He took the worst method 
which a great prince ever did upon such an oc^ 
casion^ which was to temporize. He let the Spa- 
niards see^ by some trifling arts which he used to 
oppose them^ that he did not look upon them as 
his friends^ and at the same time n^lected to 
act against them as so formidable an enemy re- 
quired. They made daily advances in the coun- 
try. His enemies were encouraged^ his tribu* 
taries made insolent^ and his subjects apd allies 
utterly dispirited ; whilst the Spaniards^ in a ya^ 
riety of engagements which they had with the 
p^tty princes of the country^ raised their reputa- 
tion by a train of victories^ and began to be con* 
sidered as invincible. Cortes, like the great cp0k 
mander he was, took advantage of this irresolute 
disposition in Montezuma^ and used every pos* 
iib|e means to cherish it. He always sent back 

what 
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w1iat:priB0iiers his new allies had i^i^csQ^ /with- 
presents, and every profession of esteem and re* 
glard to iheir master^ atid witlr the strongest aa^ 
sorance ofia desire of preserving peace.; request* 
ii^tosaeMbntestiHiai and to oonfeF with him 
upon some ibatters' which he said ^ hi had ia^ 
charge to^'ideHver to^lvim from his ti«ster, th& 
Emperor 'Oft the Romads, 

l^ere was at that tibe ^ a celebratai rep«iblic 
6n the coast of Me^rrco^ towards the gulph, call^ 
ed Tlascala^ This people :were said, to be sa 
powerful, as to he able to arm four hundred 
thousand men. Powerful as they were, though 
not subdued^ they were yet awed by the greatness 
of the Mexicans. This awe, or perhaps a better 
policy, induced them to give a check to the Spa* 
niards. But, in the manner of Montezuma's 
ceeding, they would not oppose them publickly, 
>and therefore could not oppose them effectually. 
Some nations, on whom they had prevailed to fait 
upon the Spaniards, were over and over again 
defeated, together with those troops the Tlasca- 
lans had sent clandestinely to their assistance. 
At Ittst, by d^rees, declaring themselves more 
openly^ as the danger pressed them, they drew a 
large army into the field, which was routed by 
the troops of Cortes ; few indeed in number, but 
infinitely superior in arms, and now grown fa«- 

VOL. I. miliar 
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Hdiliar wfth victory. The consequence of thii 
battle was the alliance of the Tlascalans with 
their conqueror, which they entered into witii 
the less diflSculty, as they were to serve against 
the Mexicans, and might now hope to serve witk 
success. Cortes, however, did not choose to trust 
this untried and forced alliance too far, nor ai 
the same time to deprive himself entirely of the 
succour it produced. He therefore took a middle 
course, and, accepting three thousand of theiv 
■len, he held on his rout to Mexico. 
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CHAP. X. 

Cortes' builds La Vera Craz — ^He marches to Mexico-^ 
His Reception by Montezuma. — Cortes imprisons 
Montezuma — ^That Prince's Stratagem to gain hia 
Liberty; tbe consequence of it. 

Before Cortes began his expedition to Mexico^ 
he had built a strong fortress at the principal 
port on the coasts to open a passage for succours^ 
if^heneyer his success should make interest enough 
to procure them. This he called La Vera Cruz^ 
and it has since become a city^ remarkable for the 
great traflSc carried on between these opulent 
countries and Old Spain. 

During the Tlascalan war^ in which the Spa- 
niards suffered somethings and had every thing 
to apprehend^ Montezuma took no steps^ but lay 
by^ watching the events in hopes that the Tla^ca* 
lans might defeat the troops of Cortes at their 
own expence ; ov, if the Spi^niards proved victo-^ 
rious^ he might then have the merit of not hav- 
ing used hostilities against them. He lost both 
parties by this double conduct; such an insi-^ 
iJiious neutrality betrays nothing but the weak 
Q 2 policy 
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policy of him who uses it. However^ as a fair 
correspondence still subsisted between them^ he 
used every means he could to dissuade Cortes 
from his proposed journey to Mexico. At last 
he took a step^ worse judged than all the bad 
ones he had hitherto taken. He sent to the Spa- 
niards a very large and magnificent present^ of 
every thing his dominions afforded valuable^ but 
principally a vast quantity of gold and precious 
stones ; offering at the same time yet more^ and 
persuading them to return to their own country; 
If any person in the arkny was unwilling before 
this to proceed^ he now changed his mind. All 
were convinced that they ought to advance vnth 
speed to possess the fountain of that wealthy of 
which this rich donation was but an inconsider- 
able rivulet. 

Monte^uma^ baffled in all bis schemes to keep 
the Spaniards at a distance^ having used himself 
to shifting measures until they were in a d^ree 
grown habitual, found Cortes at the gates of 
Mexico befoie he was resolved how he should 
receive him. It was now almost too late for 
force. He therefore dissembled his concern with 
the best grace he could, and received him vrith 
all the honours a monarch can bestow, when he 
would display bis own magnificence, and shew 
his sense of extraordinary merit. Cortes was 

lodged 
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lodged in a palace spacious and grand^ after the 
manner of the country. All his Spaniards were 
lodged with him ; but he took care to place a 
train of artillery at his gate. 

Thus posted, without a blow, in the heart of 
this great city, the capital of the New World, he 
was for a while at a loss what measures to pur- 
sue, for securing himself in a conquest of such 
importance. Having received more than he could 
reasonably have asked, there was no cause of 
complaint, and consequently no advantage to be 
colourably taken. He had only^to wait for some 
of those critical incidents, upon whose use all 
great 'matters .depend, and without which the 
greatest genius must be at a stand. It was not 
long before one of these occurred. 

Two Tlascalans arrived in disguise at Mexico, 
who brought him an account that a general of 
Montezuma had attacked some of his confederate 
Indians; that the garrison of Vera Cruz had 
gone out to their defence; and that, though the 
Mexicans were repulsed with loss, the Spaniards 
were greatly endangered, many wounded, and 
one killed, whose head, by the order of Monte- 
^Quma^ was carried through all the cities and vil-* 
iages of their country, to destroy the reverence 
i« which they held the Spaniards, and to unde-* 
ceive them in a notion they had conceivedi that 

these 
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these strangers were immortaL This intelligence 
alarmed Cortes. He knew that Opinion was one 
of the strongest supporters of his little force; 
that things of this kind never stop at their be^ 
ginnings ; that Montezuma^ while he caressed 
him in his city> was disjoining his allies^ and dis** 
tressing his garrison abroad ; and that no time 
was to be lost in dilatory counsels ; that he must 
keep alive the memory of his former exploits. 
He therefore took a resolution worthy of a brave 
man^ in a diflScuIty made for his capacity. He 
armed himself in the best manner^ and i^ith five 
of the most faithful and best resolved of his offi- 
cers^ went directly to the palace of Montezuma. 
Thirty of his men attended at some distance. 
Guards of Spaniards were placed at the principal 
avenues to the palace. 

It was usual for Montezuma's guards to with' 
draw^ out of respect, when he had any confer- 
ence with Cortes. On this occasion, as soon as 
he was admitted to audience, he charged the 
Emperor with the outrages committed by his or- 
ders, in terms of great resentment. The Emperor 
disavows them. But Cortes, after having paid 
him the compliment of not supposing him ca- 
pable of so mean a dissimulation, assured him 
that he was himself entirely satified of his innoti 
cence ; but that others had fears which were not 

easily 
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tasUy removed : that^ to satisfy tlie Spaniards, 
ke must give some solid proof of his confidence 
in them ; which he eflfectually could do no other- 
wise than by his removing without delay to their 
quarters. A request of this nature startled Mon- 
tezuma> who never was used to any voice but 
that of the humblest submission. However, he 
saw plainly that Cortes did not make so extraor- 
dinary a request but with a resolution of making 
it be complied with. He saw the necessity, and 
he yielded to it. 

Thus was the metropolis of a vast and power- 
ful empire, inhabited by an innumerable .multi- 
tude of warlike people, entered without joesist- 
ance by an handful of men, who came io over- 
turn its liberty. And thus was one of the greatest 
princes on earth, renowned for his wisdom and 
valour, seized in his palace, in the midst of his 
capital, at noon-day, and carried prisoner, with- 
out noise or violence, by six persons, to be dis- 
posed of at their pleasure. 

The people, confounded and enraged to find 
one whom they always used to revere as a god, 
treated in this unworthy manner, surrounded the 
quarters of the Spaniai*ds to punish this sacri- 
lege, and rescue their captive prince. But Cortes^ 
who well understood the consequence of the 
steps he had taken, was not alarmed. He knew 

that 
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lliat he had dow in hib handd an eogine^ whioh 
vfBs capable of doing any thingi MonteZQinii 
went out'to appease the people^ assured them that 
he was there of choice^ and (which was true) 
that the Spaniards ^ere wanting in no instance 
of respect dne to his character and dignity. 

This appeased and dispersed the people. But 
Montezun]a> whose ' Unfortunate circumstanced 
obliged him to'act as an instrument to his own 
captivlty> could enjoy no rest^ though allowed 
the attendance of the principal officers of his 
courts and indulged by the Spaniards' in every 
thing but his liberty. Long revolving^ be at last 
contrived jel scheme^ Which he judged^ without 
his appearing to concur with them^ might alarm 
his subjects with a sense of their danger^ or 
oblige the Spaniards to depart by the reasonable^ 
ness of his proposals. He had always liberty of 
going abroad with a guard of Spaniards^ under 
pretence of doing him honour^ He now desired 
to hold a council of the states of his empire^ 
that in concurrence they might satisfy tlories 
and his associates in the amplest manner. This 
council was convened^ in which Montezuma^ in 
a premeditated speech> set forth the origin of his 
nation ; the prophecies extant among them> that 
a people of the same race should arrive^ to whom 
this empire should be subject ; that the people 

were 
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IMM ttoWiflmved who i^ete the ohjeet of those 
|)rophecie8> and sprung from this origin^ to 
whom the gods had destined univ^rsistl empirdi 
and who^ >y tiieir great accomplishments sod 
surprising bra¥erj> merited their high destina* 
lion : then he* solemnly declared himself tribu-* 
tary to the Stnperor of the Romans ; he exhorted 
his people on their part to a due obedience ; and 
ended by telling them^ that^ as he had himsdf 
prepared a present from his treasures worthy of 
this Emperoir^ he expected that every oqc of 
tfaem> in proportion to his ability^ would testify 
bis loyalty 4* their new v^BsAer^ and his regard to 
the merit of his general and;those brave men that 
attended him^ that -they might be enabled to de« 
part speedily to ^eir own country^ with that 
opinion of their breUiren the .Mexicans^ whieh 
their aflfeetion to them> and their obedience ta 
their common master^ deserved. 

At first a dead silence suceeededthia harangue; 
the whole assembly were confouhded and struck 
dumb with grieii indignation and surprise. Then 
followed a mixed cry> as [each person was Affect^ 
ed by Mme particular part of the general cala^ 
mity. The lustte of their empire was temiAh^j 
fheir religion tobe pro&ned^ their freedom stir.^ 
rendered^ ^ir 'Emperor degraded; what WAd 
worse/ degraded ^ himself; could they believe^ 

their 
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their ears > VTm it M ontezuina who bad ^kea 
itt such a manner ? 

The design of Montezuma was until this uUh 
ment a secret to Cortes ; he was surpritfd and 
something chagrined at an artifice^ the invention 
of which he now penetrated very clearlj. But 
his surprise did not confound or perplex him in 
the part he saw it was proper for him to act. 
Without any embarrassment^ he seconded the ha- 
rangue of Montezuma by a speech^ which was 
well interpreted ; wherein he strongly urged the 
propriety^ and insinuated the necessity^ of an eor 
tire obedience to their prince^ and #a imitation 
of his conduct. Disordered as the assembly was; 
yet still held by a sacred reverence to their Em^ 
peror, influenced by the hope of the sudden de* 
parture of the Spaniards, and reserving them- 
selves for a better occasion^ they followed Mon* 
tezuma's example^ and paid homage to Cortes^ 
in that dumb and sullen submission with which 
fierce spirits yield to necessity. He received it^ 
and thanked them, as a man thanks his debtor 
for a ready payment. 

Cortes saw that this empty homage secured 
him nothing ; but he knew that the gold, which 
was to accompany it^ would be of real service in 
cancelling the ill impressions made by his disobe- 
dience, in Spain. In Mexico be might look 

upon 
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tepon himself as secure ; he bad the person of the 
Emperor in his hands ; he had his forces in the 
capital ; he had lately struck a terror into M, by 
seiaing the general who had committed hostili- 
ties against the Spaniards. He got the Emperor 
to disavow his conduct^ and condemn him as a 
traitor. By their joint authority^ this unhappy 
man> guilty of nothing but obedience to his law- 
ful master and zeal for his country^ was burned 
alive in the public square of Mexico. But nei- 
ther this horrid, example, nor the imprisonment 
of their Emperor, nor the late acknowledgment 
of the Emperor Charles, was sufficient to make 
the Mexicans insensible to the disgrace they suf- 
fered, nor of the danger which hung over them. 
They began to consult how they might deliver 
themselves. Some proposed to cut off the com- 
munication with the continent, and hold the Spa- 
niards besieged in their quarters ; for the city of 
Mexico is an island in a great lake, and commu- 
nicates with the continent by four great cause- 
ways, extremely curious for contrivance and soli- 
dity. Whilst they were ripening their schemes, 
a report came to Cortes, that some words had 
dropt from a Mexican concerning the practica- 
bility of destroying one of these causeways. 
From this word (for he heard no more) this 
watchful and sagacious commander judged of 

the 
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the whole contrivaiice. Wiihout however Caking 
jiotice of it publickly^ he immediately orders iwo 
brigantines to be built to secure his retreat^ if a* 
retreat should prove the wisest measure* In the 
mean time he kept a strict discipline in his army ; 
and to presesve reverence from the Indians^ he 
prohibited their approaching his quarters when 
his men were asleep^ and severely punished those 
of his soldiers who slept out of the times and 
places appointed for that purpose. AH this while 
no preparations for his departure* 
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CHAP. XL 

^he Attempts of Montezuma to make the Spaniards 
leave Mexico. — The arrival of Narvaez to take the 
command from Cortes.r-Cortes leaves Mexico^- 
Defeats and takes Narvaez prisoner. — ^The Spaniards 
in Mexico besieged. — Cortes raises the Siege.-— 
Montezuma is killed. 

MoNTSZUMAj sick vrith impatience of his con- 
finement^ and seeing that he daily lost his autho* 
rity amongst the people by the pusillanimous ap« 
pearance of his conduct, as soon as he perceived 
that any spirited action on hia side would be se- 
conded veith equal spirit by his subjects, rdusbd 
his dormant malignity, and^ in spite of the con** 
dition he was in, sent for Cortes, and addressed 
him in this manner : ^' COrtes, the desires of my 
subjects^ my own dignity, and the commands of 
my gods, require that you should depart myiem- 
pire. You are sensible how much I valued. your 
friendship, and how effectually I have, afaewa 
that I valued it. But> after so many professions 
of good^will upon your side, and so many proofs 
of it upon mine^ after every pretence of bosinesa 

is 
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is over^ wherefore do you delay your return ? I 
have yielded homage to your master^ I am ready 
to obey him; I have sent him presents (or shall 
I call it a tribute P ) worthy of myself and of 
him : your whole army is loaded^ even to an in^ 
convenience^ with their darling gold. Would 
they have more? they shall have more. But 
then^ when they shall have spoken their largest 
wishes^ and satisfied their most eager desires^ I 
insist upon it that they depart immediately ; or 
they may find^ in spite of the condition I am in> 
of which condition^ for your sake and for my 
own^Ishall speak but little^ that Montezuma 
has yet courage enou^ to vindicate his honour, 
and friends in Mexico who will not fail to re 
venge the wrongs he shall su^er.'V 
• Cortes perceived something of an unusual re- 
solution and sternness ia the Emperor's counter 
nance whilst he spoke. He therefore sent or- 
dersj before the interpreter began to explain his 
speech^ that the Spaniards should standi to their 
arms, and wait his commands. His answer was 
resolute, but not such as to drive the Emperor to 
despair. He lamented the jealousy which their 
common enemies had occasioned ; that, for his 
part, he was secured from all fear, by his own 
couragis and the bravery of his troops; but, 
since he was so unfortunate as to find he could 

not 
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not longer eojoy the honour of a conyersattoii 
he had suidi reason to esteem, consistently with 
the Emptor's repose, he would depart as soon as 
ships could be built, for on landing he had been 
obliged to bum bis own. This answer soothed 
Montezuma ; he resumed his good humour, he 
promised to load his army with gold at his de« 
parture, and gave immediate orders that every 
thing sihould be prepared for fitting out the ships 
in the speediest and amplest manner. But Cortes^ 
gave orders, which were full as well obeyed, to 
the person he appointed for the equipment, to 
delay it upon every possible pretence. He exn 
pected daily the return of the messengers he had 
sent into Spain, to solicit his pardon and sue* 
cours, vnth the continuance of the command. 

Whilst he was entertained with these expecta^ 
timis, and with finding out pretences to defer his 
departure, an express arrived from Sandoval, his. 
governor at La Vera Cruz, informing him of the 
arrival of eighteen ships, in which was an army 
of eight hundred foot, and two hundred horsci. 
under the command of one Narvaez, who was. 
sent by his old enemy Velasquez, the governor, 
of Cuba, to supersede him in the command, to. 
treat him as a rebel, and send him in chains to 
Cuba. The governor seized the messengers, who 
were sent by Narvaez to require him to surren^ 

der^ 
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der^ and seat them prisofaers; witjhi this aiedoimt 
to Cortes. There never waft attime wlieretit thd 
firmness arid capaiciiy of this commander in! i;hief 
vreri put so strongly to the proo£J Oaione>fa«id^ 
here was an anny in wea4)ons and coikti^e egtriil 
to his own^ in numbers ^vastly supdrior^and aboMs 
alL strengthened with the name oflroyflLlaiitha^ 
rity. The Mexicans^ ill-affected befcure^' would 
rejoice in thu opportunity to full upoh^him. Oil 
Ae other hand> must he resign the cont}uestit.he 
had made with . such infinite toils . and' hazards^ 
into the hands, of his mortal enemy^ and in jretum 
to bear the name and receive the pifnishmait!oS 
a traitor ? There was little room td. hope for ms 
accommodation. The thoughts .of a surnender 
were intolerable; One way only remained^ to 
conquer Narvaes* His own courage and con* 
duct; his soldiers^ habituated to victory ; and 
endeared to him by common dangers and tfi^ 
umphs; his reputation^ and the signal provi-^ 
dence which had alway^s attended him^- would 
combat upon his side. Above all, no time was 
to be lost in fruitless counsels. He sent an ex«^ 
press to Sandoval, his governor in La Vera Cruz, 
to evacuate that place, and join him in bis route 
with what men he had. He assembled his forces^ 
and found thiem to a man attached to his interests, 
and ready to hazard every tbiDg in support of 

them. 
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tb^m. He left eighty men in Mexico^ picked 
from his troops^ recommending them to Monte- 
xuma^ and him to them. With this small garri- 
son he dared to entrust Mexico and all his vast 
hopes there; but the imprifioned Emperor was 
himself a garrison^ from the reverence his sub- 
jects bore him. Before he set out^ he released 
the prisoners which Sandoval bad sent him^ using 
the severity of his oflScer to display his own cle- 
mency. He caressed them extremely^ loaded 
them with presents for themselves and the prin- 
cipal officers of Narvaiiez's army^ and did every 
thing to create himself a party there by his ge- 
nerosity. He sent at the same time very advan- 
tageous terms of accommodation to the General 
himself but took care to follow and second his 
ambassadors with all the power he could raise. 
This^ with Sandoval's reinforcement^ did npt 
amount to three hundred men ; but with these^ 
and some confederate Indians^ he marched with 
all imaginable diligence to Narvaez's quarters. 

Narvaez^ elated with the superiority of his 
army^ would hearken to no terms^ though he 
was much pressed to it by his principal officers^ 
who discovered plainly that this quarrel could 
only end in the ruin of their party^ or that of 
the Spanish interest in Mexico. Mean time 
4CorteS; little encumbered with baggage^ and less 
* rot. I. H with 
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with a dilatory genius; advattced By fimed 
marches. lie was but a small distance 'fmatihe 
enemy's quartere^ when the rains caioe* dm, afld 
as usual in that oountry> fell very heavily, Coftei^ 
knowing: that the ill diqM)^tionis of -the iky ^Me 
circumstanees ftivoarable to a surprise; inyitiog 
to desperate enterprises^ and that they are n\r 
ways least prejudicial to those itf motion> baying 
perfect intelligence of the disposition of Naf- 
vaez'sarmy^ and hating disposed ^is troc^ in 
such a mamrier as not to fall upon btie ttiOther, 
and to act in con<^ert/ he ordered thein^ wben 
they shpiild etiter thci town where the^nemy wils 
posted/ to keep in close to the houses^ that they 
might not suffer by the artillery^ -whieh was so 
placed as to play upon the • middle of the street. 
Having made thi» disposition^ he marched to at- 
tack the camp^ on^oUe of those gloomy and'^teih- 
pestuous nightSi Though h^ directed' erery 
thing with the utmost secrecyi Narvae** had in- 
telligence of bis approaclr^ but he liaughed^at -it ; 
and^ not iinderstanding- the' nature- of- a prodent 
rashnessy could not bdJieve that Cortes w6uld 
make such, ah attempt in such a season^ -but went 
to sleeps withbut taking sufficient care Khat it 
riiould not be disturbed . Security in the general 
is easily followed by that of every one cihe. Cor- 
tes assaulted the town inibree bodiesy and whiht 

* every 
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eter^ one in the adverse party ran ia cottfosioiv 
tobisarms^ aod opposed without cominaDd or 
ttfiifbriQity as each man was attacked,> the wliole 
army was routed. The quarters of Narvaez w^t^ 
attacked by Cortes's divigion> and the men M>iffecl 
there as elsewhere. Narvnez bicdself^ sharaeftitlly 
taken in bed, feliinto his hands. ^' Value your-* 
self/' said he, " my^ Lord' Cortes, on your for- 
tune in making me your prisoner ! '' But Cortes^ 
with a smile of indignation, answ^red^^^Thfl!! 
he thought this by far thie least actfon* he had 
perforihedy since he came into the New World;-' 
1 'Wbeti ihe morning came on, the dispersed 
asmy of Narvaez b^an to.fprm into bodies, and 
to'discov^ertha inconsiderable force which the 
night before haul defefttedHhem. Their first mo^' 
tio A, distracted with shame and anger,. was to 
fall npon the conquerors, and* recover the honour 
they had lost« Biit> wben they foond that*tbeir 
General was a prisoner,' their artillery lieiTedyhnd 
the advantageobs post they had occupied in the 
enemy's possession, and numbers amongst th^m-' 
selves well affected towards Cortes, they listened 
at last to his proposals, recommended as they 
were by the polite and insinuating behaviour of 
which he was master, and that open and un- 
bounded generosity he shewed to every one. 
They all enlisted under his banner, and agreed 

h3 to 
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to sbare bis fortuoe. Thus did this accideat, 
ip^hich seemed to threaten inevitable destructioo 
to the affairs of Cortes, prove the most effectual 
method of restor ing them to an excellent condi* 
tion^ whoUy by means of the wisdom of his mea- 
sures> and of that vigour and activity with which 
he pursued them. His army now consisted of 
above a thousand mep> after replacing his gar- 
rison at La Vera Cruz, in which fortress he left 
Narvaez a prisoner. 

This victory,, and the reinforcement it procur«- 
ed, came at » most critical time ; for hardly had 
be be^un to* adjust matters for bis return to 
Me;i^ico, when aa express- arrived that his affair* 
there were in a most dangerous condition. Al- 
varado, whom he had left to command at his de* 
parture> though a brave and able man, had too 
great a contempt for the Indians, and too little 
discernment for the nice circumstances he was in, 
to manage with that just mixtuse of firmness 
and yielding, by which Cortes had* hitherto so 
balanced the hopes and fear« of the Mexicans,, 
that he never gave them an entir-e opportunity of 
knowing. their own strength. Tbis man, either 
di3Covering, or pretending at least to discover, 
that some of the chief men in the city, who were 
met in the great temple, were assembled to con- 
sult how to expel the Spaniards^ suddenly sur- 
rounded 
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fodnded the place^ and murdered all the persom 
<if rank who con^posed the aMemblj. 

This cruel and precipitate action fired the 
whole people. Enraged at what they had already 
suffered^ and what they saw plainly they were 
yet to expect^ their late ignominious patience, 
the fear of the Spanish arms, their inbred respect 
for Montezuma, were all lost in their fury. 
Should they stay until, on yarious pretences, they 
were all butchered ? Montezuma, either forget- 
ful of his office and dignity, or unable to exert 
iU could protect them no longer. Gods and men 
allowed them to defend themselves, and arnfs 
were in their hands. The flame, so furious in 
the capital, spread itself with equal swiftness and 
rage over all the country^ and all were ¥owed 
and hearty for the destruction of the Spaniards, 
In this extremity, Alvarade shewed as much bra- 
very as he had done imprudence in bringing it 
on. He redoubled his watch on the Emperor ; 
he obliged h^im to exert the remains of his autho- 
rity in his favour, and, fortifying his quarters in 
the best manner the time would admit, be stood 
out the storm, and repulsed the Mexicans in se*- 
▼eral attacks. But their fury, far from relenting 
at the frequent and bloody repulses they met, 
redoubled by their losses. They exercised the 
besieged day and night, with the most vigorous 

assaults ; 
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assaidts ; and to cut oflf their rf treat, ibiind 
means to burn the brig^ntines. which Cortes had 
built , 

Co^tes^ whp \?a9 obliged to make. so rapid H 
mafch fr#m Mexico^ to defend himself against 
Nwaez^ was compelled by an equal necessity to 
.marcl^ from Zempoalla to Mexico, to relieve his 
fojcvesj aild preserve .his most essential interests 
there. ^ The Mexicans, like all people who have 
Jiot redocdd the art of war to some rule, suffered 
their eagerness in pursuing one advantage to let 
another material one lie neglected. For, whilst 
they pushed on the siege of the Spanish quarters 
with great vigour and diligence, they took no 
effectual care of the avenues to the city, or to 
cut off all succours, fronl the besieged;^ Cortes 
entered the city without resiistance. He soon 
routed those who invested the post of the Spa- 
niards, and brought them a relief of which they . 
stood in the greatest needi 

The arrival of so formidable a body of troops 
held the Mexicans some time in suspence; but, 
in spite, of the fatal error of admitting them intu 
their city, which had now inexcusably been a se- 
cond time committed,, and in spite of tiie success 
eyety where attending the Spanish arms, they 
i^ame to; a 'sesolution of continuing hostilities. 
But. things wore « another face since the arrival 

of 
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of Corto.. No longer satisfied with defending 
his ijpnarters, he salli^ out and defeatdi them 
seyeral times with great slaughter. However^ as 
faie found that he suffered more by the li^t losses 
than the Mexicans by the greatest^ he kept eloie 
for. some time, au&ring the ^nemy to ^proach> 
in hopes of making ow last eSott, to appease 
tiiem by. the authority of Montezuma. This un*- 
iiappy prince, reduced to the.sad nec^sity of -be* 
looming thci instrument of his own disg^ace^ and 
of the slavery of his people^ appeared on the 
bittUeniQptSj ajid addressed his aubjepts; with every 
a^ument he could use to prevail with them to 
disperse. But this expedient- was not attended 
with the usual succ^. The Mexicans, by an 
habit of living without rule,, had many of them 
lost much of that respect^ which, even to ado* 
r«tion, every mie of them used to pay. their 
prince; they answered him with reproaches.; 
and a stone from an uncertain hand struck htm 
with gneat violence on the temple. Tbe Spaniards 
carried him to his apartment. Here he refused 
to suffer any dressings to be applied tp bis wound.; 
but, wrapping his head in his garment, gavp 
hiUsetf up a prey to shame and grief; and in a 
feW^dayadied^ less of bis wjpuud, which was but 
inconsiderable; than of sorrow aqd indignatiop, 
an 'feeling, tliat be %d so far lost the esteem and 

love 
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love of his subjects. There are other accounts 
of the death of Montezuma^ but this appears the 
most probable. 

Thus died this noble prince^ more remarkable 
for the great virtues by vrhich he ascended the 
throne^ and those qualities by which he held it 
in so much lustre for many years^ than for his 
steadiness and wisdom in defending it when at^ 
tacked by a formidable enemy. It has happened 
thus to many great men^ When LucuUus and 
Pompey attacked Tigranes king of Armenia^ we 
do not see in him any thing of the conqueror of so 
many kings. Even his conqueror Pompey was not 
himself^ after having enjoyed in glory for a loqg 
time a power acquired by the greatest exploits. 
Se esse magnum oblUus est. It is natural whilst 
We are raising ourselves^ and contending against 
difficulties, to have our minds^ as it were, strung^ 
and oiir faculties intent and constantly awake. 
Tlie necessity of our affairs obliged us to a con- 
tinual exercise of whatever talents we possess ; 
and we have hope to animate and urge us on* 
ward. But when we are come to the summit of 
our desires, the mind suffers itself to relax. It 
is grievous to <;ontend anew for things^ of which 
we have looked upon ourselves as secure. When 
we have no longer any thing to hope, we have 
then every thing to fear. Thus enervated by this 

prosperity. 
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prt)8perity^ and discomposed with this feur, we 
. become stiff and irresolute to action ; we are 
willing to use any temporizing measures, rather 
than hazard on an adventure so much power and 
reputation. If Montezuma had made an early 
use of his power, he had strength enough, after 
many losses, to have kept Cortes far enough from 
his capital; but, having once entered upon shift- 
ing and dilatory courses> this brave and active 
enemy gave his affairs a mortal blow, by seizing 
his capital and his person. The rest was all a 
eonsequeoce, which no prudence could prevent^ 
of a plan of conduct imprudent and ill laid ori- 
ginally. 
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CHAP. XII, 

jSuatimozin chosen Emperor by the Mexicans^-He 

besieges the Spaniards in their quarters— Obliges 

Cortes to retire out of the city — Distresses him in his 

retrea. — The battle of Otumba. — Cortes tetreatd io 

Tlascak. 

As soon ai thfe Hf exicans "^ere apprised of tte 
death of their Etdperor^ they set abcnittiye' d^^ 
tion of a successor. They immediately cast^tltfeir 
eyes upon Guatimozin^ nephew and son-in-law 
of Montezuma^ a man fit to command at such a 
time ; of a person ^aceful^ a body strong and 
robust^ and of a soul full of the most undaunted 
courage. Though no more than twenty-four 
years old^ the reputation of his early exploits 
procured him the authority of age^ and a pene- 
trating genius served him for experience. He 
was no sooner called to this unsteady throne, 
than he took measures to prevent the Mexicans 
from their disorderly and casual attacks^ and to 
make them act with design and uniformity. He 
examined thoroughly into the cause of their for- 
mer miscarriages ; and considering every thing, 

he 
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lie foand that the Indians iA their present condi** 
tion, could hc^Tet hope for any success in c^a 
action ; he resoli^d therefore to spare his men as 
itawtb^as possible^ until his /own inventioni and 
time might teach them bdtter methods of fighfr- 
tflg. On these ideas he caiised all assaults to 
ceade ; then h^ cut off the causeways which join* 
ed the eity to^ the continent^ and at the same time 
strongly barricaded the streets^ resolving to' starve 
an «Demy which seemed unconquerable by any 
other means ; ,a measure^ which though it has 
^h iiitfno e^traprdinary appearance, shewed no 
saali sagacity^ in C^atimozid, because it was 
«rfaat.|iad. haver been befbre^praetised amongsit 
libiniUti^ry^sitra4^ems of this peo^^le^and in- 
teiftidn iii th&Idhiameteristiek^of graios. 
r.rVtobi henceforward tli4 vi^bole method of the 
war vitas changed^ the Sj[>anlanls grew every day 
flioi^^ndiiiore streigbtened fM priyvisioos; and 
whenever they Mllied out> tbougb they :slew 
|;itat<numbers of their opponentfs^ tbeman^ ea* 
nils of ihe«ity> and barrtcado behiiid' barrkiado; 
after some s(iceiB$8fQl progres^^ obliged < them; 
vanquished by mere Weaiiness, to^ return without 
hStctto thf^^UBt^f4. I^e Spaniards^ invin- 
etbleby*the itidiHaai'ms/rWep^ not' proof qgatust 
fkthite. €6tttB sAW that nothings was left ff^ Ilia 
teeiirity, biA as«peedy atetj^eat'as'pos^ible^and 
' ^ though 
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tliough this mu^t necessarily lose them the most 
considerable part of the treasore they had amassed^ 
it was what least afflicted him. He encouraged his 
troops^ by cheerfully relinquishing his own part> 
not to attempt burthening themselyes with a 
treasure which they might consider as lying at an 
advantageous interest^ until they should, as they 
certainly would, be enabled to return with a suf* 
ficient force to reclaim it. 

The resolution of retreating being now taken, 
and all things disposed for it, a question arose, 
whether it were better made by day, or in the 
night. On this the council of war was divided ; 
and their reasons s^ming pretty equal, a penon 
among them, a sort of astrologer, who passed for 
a prophet, and as such was much respected by 
the greater part of the army> promised them 
certain success if they retreated by night. Certain 
it is, that, when measures are dubious, supersti^ 
tious determinations have great use ; for as rea- 
son cannot easily determine the right way^ that 
method which superstition fixes upon is, by the 
weight it has from thence, pursued with the 
greater cheerfulness and effect. 

The General was guided by the prdphet, and 
he disposed every thing for his retreat with great 
judgment. He caused the usual fires to be lighted 
in every part of his quarters. Some of his boldest 

and 
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and most active men led the van. The prisoners, 
artillery, and heavy baggage v^ere in the centre. 
He himself, with one hundred of his choicest 
troops^ formed the rear. With v^ondbrful order 
and silence, and vrithout an^ interruption, did 
the Spaniards march until they came to the first 
breach in tiie causeway. Here a portable wooden 
bridge, which Cortes had prepared^ was laid over; 
but when the artillery and horses had passed, it 
was wedged so closely into the stones that bor- 
dered the causeway, that it could not be remov- 
ed, and there was yet another breach. But they 
^ere soon called from attending to this by n 
more pressing danger; for^ as nothing could ^lude 
the vigilance of the new Emperor, he found out 
their intention of retreating^ and disposed all 
along the sides of tUe causeway an infinite mul- 
titude of canoes, with orders to preserve the 
greatest silence, and not to attempt any thing 
until a signal was given. The darkness of tlie 
night favoured the scheme. And now> perceiving 
that the Spaniards were under some embdrrass- 
ment,-the Mexicans took this advantage^ and all 
at once, with great order^ poured in their ar- 
rows ; raising at the same time a most tremen- 
dous shout, swelled with the barbarous sound of 
all their martial instruments of musick. The Spa- 
niards were not wanting to themselves^ but be- 
haved 
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haved with signal bravery. It. yrere neefljess^ 
and almost impp^sible^^ to..relate.an the dealc^r 
tion of ^tbat horrid night. The Jndi,^n.s ,fi firft 
attacked, in. good prder^ but the : fir^t ,f ff^^k^. bi^iRg 
repulped^ and the distant canoes pressij^g on, to 
action^ the y^lfple fiitack was.ihro.Yrp.iiptf). f|«)n||^ 
sion. The Indiana drowned or s)aught^s<id op^ 
another : however^ t|iey: still pressed. pn,.witlf,uii^ 
tameable furj. .Thousaiids^ i^spati^pf; pf the.^dch 
lay their remote situi^tion caused^ tl^ueo^^ ley ptfriOflEi 
their canoes^ and, climbing up th^ c^usew^a/ ia 
the front where it was interrupte4> hfpke >& y ppn 
the Spaniards^ with a torrent ;Jbii|i;4^^^ jresistihl^. 
to Tain this nakedmultijtude ;iirash;uJ^ed tp p^fls 
by the Spanish swords^ in vt^in they we^e tinpbiltd 
upon one another by hundredsinto^the.lake ; . Ae(w 
warriors succeeded those that vvrere ki^edJ an4 
the Spaniards^ actually wearied out| M^ei:e in duft- 
ger of being wholly cut off; when, foaking p^ 
vigorous effort in the front, they happily (^iMrisd 
that post, and by a beam which theyxa^ijally 
met, they passed oyer one by qne; or, a^ sioaie 
sayi jGlling the intervals with the dead bodies of 
their enemies, they gained the main (and. Cortes 
came over with the. first, for in the copfiision.of 
the pig;ht, their former order was in a goddmeir 
sure lost, and took care as fast as.fai^. meA; ^t 
over to form them^ in order to secure the passage 

fo5 
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fiif '.Jtke teAt^ Thea^ ttivdning^ to] tibro^ wbo ^W«lte 
behind:, by'liis presenbeiand exatD|^le/ he anim^i- 
!edi them to reoeW ^ihe fights • and ^ idrswadg up it 
ipart of ;hil me»<^n both side? ' 06 the* eaiuieWbjf, 
'he ordered- iifae ve^t to < file offoftam <iie eeotr^/ 
Iftihis manner t&e> first iigfati saw ,lbe Spaniards 
•cfear.Qutof 4he»oitj/ Covtes/Ualted at a nxmll 
dfBrta«ice> that 4ho6e^ whom tUe confusion and- tire 
night had 4isper8ied> n^ht haye m opportiiliity 
iorrofoiaing the ifetft of the army. 

* Happttly they irere not pursued; for as soon ias 
'the dawning'lighf unmled th^ field of battle to 

the Mexicans^ the possession of whieh 'they 
l><>^glit by such a profusion of their own bk)od, 
they perceived imong the slain two sons of Men* 
'leiuma. illiessei/t^reaiaiongstthe prisoners^ and 
weta pierced by ibfe arrows of 4be Mexitans !ili 

* the promisclionB iand ' undisFtingiii^d carnage'of 
the^precediBg night. Vbt $omt <ime they were 
confounded • and struck duihb ' with' horre^ at 
idiis sight; their sentiments of loyalty returned; 
their monarchy almost their god^ lately profaned 
by their owa violence ! now thek hands imbrued 
*in^the btoodi*tof hts childrenl A general dead- 

^iiess^ and consiemationf ensued.^ They mnirt ndt 

< add to their impiety by neglecting the dbse<|uies 

du^ to the deceaSsed* In the mean time the Spa* 

niaids^ favoured by this icircumstanc^, piirsu^ 

their 
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their retreat without molestation. But this security 
lasted a short time : all the allies of the Mezi- 
cans^ already in anns^ and divided into seToral 
flying parties^ hung over the army of Cortes^ and 
harassed it without intermission; they attacked 
him in front in r&ar^ in flanks by open force, 
by ambuscade, by surprise. Provision grew ex- 
tremely scarce on his march ; and now it was 
that Cortes shewed a firmness under his losses, a 
vigilance against incessant attacks so various in 
time and manner, and a courage . which enabled 
him to repulse them, which have been exceeded 
by nothing in history. 

The principal army of the Mexicans, whilst 
he contended with such difficulties from the fly* 
ing parties, took another route, and pouring in 
three columns into a plain, where their number 
might be of most avail, they covered the whole 
of an extended valley, which lay directly in his 
road to Tlascala : this was called the valley of 
Otumba. They concealed their purposes with 
all imaginable care. To blind the Spaniards, 
they ordered several villages to give them a 
friendly reception. But Cortes did not suffer 
this to relax his vigilance, not allowing himself 
to be deceived by any appearances of friendship 
shewn by men, whose interest it was not to b« 
bis friends ; convinced, as he was, that a surprise 

of 
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of all things was indeed very prejudicial to the 
affairs of a general, but that it was mortal to 
his reputation. He drew indications of their 
sentiments towards him, from the manners, the 
gestures^ and the countenances of those he treat- 
ed with in his march ; and, perceiving that many 
shewed unusual signs of content and exultation^ 
be judged^ not without reason, that it could not 
be favourable to him. He therefore disposed 
every thing in such a manner as that his troops 
were neither disordered, nor his courage abated^ 
when from an eminence they discovered the ex* 
tended plains of Otumba darkened as far as the 
eye could reach with the myriads of their ene^ 
mies. The Spaniards, animated by their supe- 
riority in anns and their former victories, and 
the Tlascalaos, by the presence of such allies 
and their hatred of the Mexican name, behaved 
with great bravery and success; neither were 
the Mexicans inferiour in animosity and courage. 
But it wa^ Cortes himself who determined the 
fortune of the day. Nothing he ever heard was 
either forgot, or suffered to be an useless burthen 
upon his memory. He remembered to have heard 
from the Mexicans, that the fortune of the field 
-with them ever followed tha,t of the royal stand- 
ard. This was a net of gold, elevated on a gilded 
staff, and splendid with plumes of a thousand co- 
Tot. I, 1 lours. 
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lours. Great exigencies alone brought it info 

tbe fields and it was entrusted to none but the 

care of the General, who sat on a chaii* sumptu-* 

ously adorned^ and supported on men's shoulders 

in the centre of the armies, to view the whole 

battle, to be a witness of the behaviour of all his 

troops, and to give orders as the occasion required. 

Cortes, pretending to make his principal effort 

in a quarter remote from the standard, employed 

all his foot in that service; but, heading the 

horse himself, with some of his bravest officers, 

informing them of his design, and animating 

them with the hopes of a speedy decision, he 

flung himself with fury against the part that 

seemed least distant from the centre. After dis* 

persing and overturning whole battalions, they 

penetrated the chosen body of nobles, who guard- 

ed the General and standard. Here the resistance 

was greater, but it was soon overcome, and Cor- 

tes's own lanbe met tbe General, who was over* 

thrown, and the standard taken. All the other 

standards were struck directly, and the Mexicans 

fled every way which their fear and confusion 

hurried them. They lost twenty thousand men 

in this battle, and a spoil infinite. This victory 

gave Cortes an undisturbed passage to Tlascala, 

and a welcome reception amongst his allies theire. 

CHAR 
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CHAP. XIlI. 

Spaniards sent against Cortes join him— He marches 
again to Mexico— -A conspiracy against his life baf-* 
fled. 

Let us now turn our eyes to Mexico. No 
sooner were the Spaniard? departed^ than Guati- 
mozin ordered the city to^ be fortified in such a 
manner as to secure himself against their entrance 
a third time. He found that a thousand Tlasca- 
lans were killed iu this retreat^ upwifLvds of two 
hundred Spaniards (the greatest loss they had 
yet in America)^ and a great number of horses. 
He cut off the head[s of tbe Spaniards^ and of 
their horses^ no less dreaded^ and sent them to all 
the neig^hbouring nfitions^ as an infallible token 
of his victory ; as a sure proof that he was re- 
solved to keep no terms with the enemy^ and to 
stir them up to their utter destruction. He suc- 
ceeded so well^ that numberless petty nations^ 
well inclined to the Spaniards, fell off, and many 
that were wavering were confirmed in the Mexi- 
can interest. By this means several adventurers^ 
that from the fame of Cortes had landed to join 
I 3 bim^ 
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him, were cut to pieces before they gained his 
army. But the negotiation to which Guatimo- 
zin bent all his force was that with Tlascala^ be- 
cause this was Cortes's chief strength. He sent 
large presents^ and ambassadors of ability^ with 
eitcellent instructions^ to detach them from the 
-Spanish interest ; who executed their comoussion 
so welL that they caused a great division in their 
favour in the councils of that republick. But 
Cortes^ making his military exploits subservient 
to his negotiations^ and his skill in n^otiation 
assistant to his e^loits^ baffled them at length 
with great address^ but not without great dtfii* 
culty ; and the Tlascalans were confirmed in hk 
friendship. 

Whilst a general has an obedient and well- 
united army^ he has an engine in proper order to 
work in his designs^ and he can then execute 
them with ease ; but the greatest trial of his ca- 
pacity is to defend himself against a foreign ene* 
my and wrestle with a domestick sedition at the 
same time. The soldiers of Narvaez, since Cor- 
les's return from Mexico^ where they were obliged 
to leave so considerable a part of their booty^ now 
hopeless of the expedition^ h^gan to mutiny^ and 
demanded to be sent home directly to Cuba; nor 
were his other troops free from some part of the 
infection. Whatever could be done by preserv- 
ing 
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ing fbem in action^ without toe great a fatigue ; 
whatever a seasonable yielding^ without forfeit-- 
ing authority ; in shorty whatever an able com- 
mander could do in such circumstances^ was 
done by Cortes^ without any other effect than that 
of palliating the disease; the indisposition still 
continued. 

Whilst he stru^led with these diflScuItieSj 
which nearly overpowered him^ his old enemy^ 
James Velasquez^ looking on the suQcess of Nar* 
vaez's expedition as a thing certain, sent a ship 
to get intelligence of his proceedings, and about 
thirty men to reinforce him. The person who 
commanded at the port for Cortes, no sooner saw 
the ship in the offing than he went on board her ; 
and, upon the captain's enquiry after Narvaez, 
he assured him he was well, and as successful as 
he could wish. Not doubting this, the captain 
and his men landed, and were immediately made 
prisoners. Finding how affairs were really cir- 
cumstanced, they admired the conqueror, com- 
mended the stratagem, and cheerfully joined the 
army. 

Much about the same time the governor of 
Jamaica, and he too a determined enemy of Cor- 
tes, sent three ships with a small body of troops, 
in hopes of tearing from him some part of his 
conquests. These ships were dispersed in a 

storm. 
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storm^ and were involved in many diflScultics ; 
but/ what is singular^ tbey all^ though separated, 
came to one and the same resolution^ which was, 
to IreVolt' from the commander, and join CorteSi 
Ihe Aioni^nt they came on shore: so that the 
eilemies of Gortes now no less than three time^ 
reh'eved him, by the very methods which they 
t66k t6 Alstfess liik affairs. These advantages, 
fliough' improved to the utmost by Cortes, = were 
certainly not' at all the result of his contrivance. 
There* is a specie^ 1rff splendid good fortune ne- 
cessary to' forniaiihferd, to give a lustre to his 
wisdom and courage, 'and' to create* that confi- 
dence and superiority in' him th^t nothing else 
can give, bui which* Mways makes'a piiticipal 
part of an heroick character. Without ^hife, it is 
impossible for any man, howevei* qualified, to 
emerge. Cortes was not only fortunate; by being 
freed from the most terrible embarrassment by 
the arrival of these succours, which were neve» 
intended as such ; but much about the same tinfke 
ships arrived from Spain, bringing, on the ac- 
count of some private persons, a reinforcement 
of men and military stores ; and from the court 
an authentick approbation of his conduct, and a 
confirmation of his command. 

Fortified with these, 'he yielded to the muti- 
nous importunities of such of his soldiers as 

wert 
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-^ere earnest to depart ; and^ though he dimi* 
nished his numbers considerably by this step^ he 
judged it better to have a well-disciplined army 
than a great one^ and knew that little. a>uld be 
Qxpected from men who were dragged unwil- 
lingly to action; at the same time that tbei^ 
cowardice or sedition would infect the rest. 

After the departure of the mutineers, he found 
he had still above nine hundred Spanish foot, 
eighty-^ix horse^ and eighteen pieces of cannon. 
With these^ and with the assistance of. a vast 
body of Tlascalans^ and allies of various nations^ 
whom admiration and fear of Cortes^ or hatred 
to the Mexicans, had brought under his banner, 
he once more prepared to attack Mexico, which 
was the grand object of his undertakings. The. 
city was so advantageously situated, and he knew 
at this time so well fortified, that nothing could 
be done without a force on the lake. To cut oflf 
their supplies^ he ordered the materials of twelve 
brigantines to be got ready, in such a manner 
as jonly to need being put together when they 
should arrive at Mexico. These were carried 
upon the shoulders of his Indian allies. His 
route to Mexico cannot be so much considered 
in the light of a march, as a continued train of 
ambuscades and battles, some of which were 
fought with the most numerous armies, and 

with 
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with circumstances not suited to the brevity of. 
' ™J puipose to relate. In all these he was sue* 
cesful^ though his enemies maj be said, with 
little exaggeration^ to have disputed with him 
every foot of ground between Tlascala and 
Mexico. 

At last that city shewefl itself^ rising from the 
midst of a noble lake> surrounded with a qumber 
of most populous cities^ as her attendants upon 
every side^ and all subject to her power. The 
Spaniards looking on this as their goal^ revived 
their courage and forgot the difficulties of their 
march ; and the Tlascalans^ in perfect fury of 
inilitary delight^ wanted the steady hand of Cor* 
tes to restrain a courage^ which he commended 
and kept alive by his example and words^ whilst 
he moderated its ardour. Before he began the at* 
tack of Mexico^ he spent some time in reducing 
all the neighbouring cities from which it might 
derive succour. He cut off the aqueducts which 
supplied Mexico with water ; that of the lake 
being brackish ; and he got ready his brigantines 
with all imaginable diligence^ to cut off all relief 
from that Quarter. 

Whilst his attention was wholly employed in 
the prosecution of the war^ an old Spaniard^ 
who had long served^ discovered to him a con* 
spiracy of the most dangerous nature. Antonio 

de 
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de Vilettna^ a private soldier^ but a man bold, 
and desperate in any bad purpose^ and subtle in 
contriYing it^ had formed a conspiracy with se- 
▼eral others to kill Cortes and the principal per- 
sons upon whom he relied, and then to return to 
Vera Cruz, from whence they might pass to 
Cuba, and secure tiieir 'pardon by the merit they 
should make of this action with James Velas- 
quez. They were urged to this resolution by 
the fatigue of those innumerable dangers and 
difficulties they had passed, and by the despair 
of overcoming those which yet lay before them ; 
without considering that» by this wicked actiouj 
they must rather produce new difficulties than 
oyercome the old. Others of more consequence 
were drawn in; and the conspiracy had been 
so &r formed^ that the time and manner of kill* 
ii^ the General was settled, and the person fixed, 
upon whom they intended to deyoWe the com* 
mand. 

YiThen Cortea was apprised of this conspiracy, 
without any hurry which might give notice that 
he had discovered it, yet, without losing a mo- 
ment to take advantage of the discovery, with 
four or five of his principal captains, he went 
directly io the quarters of Vilesana, who, asto- 
nished at seeing him, made half his confession 
by the fear he discovered. C<»tes bad him 

thrown 
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thrown immediately into irons ; and ihen^ order- 
ing every body to retire^ he examined himself 
into all the particulars of the affaii^^ and the 
names of the persons concerned. Yilesana niade 
a full confession^ and ended it by producing a 
paper in vindication of their proceedings which 
had been signed with the names of all the con- 
spirators. Cortes was not a little surprised to 
see amongst them^ names of persons upon whonr 
he had great reliance. However^ he dissembled 
his eoncern^ and ordered Yilesana to be imme- 
diately executed. He was shewn to all the army 
hanging by his tent door. 
' *Cortes informed none of the friends he most 
trusted with the paper he had received; but^ 
summoning the army^ he gave them an account 
of the horrid conspiracy that had been formed 
against his life ; that he had punished the per- 
son principally concerned ; but that it was with 
satisfaction he was left ignorant of his accom- 
plices^ by the care the criminal took in destroy- 
ing a paper^ which he believed might have made 
great discoveries. For his part^ as he had pu- 
nished^ and was resolved severely to punish any 
flagitious attempt against his life or authority^ 
so he was determined to order both in such a 
manner as to give just cause of complaint to no 
man ; and if by any accident he had done so^ he 

was 
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\fas ready to give bim all reasonable satisfac- 
tion. Proceeding tbus^ Cortes had tbe advan- 
tage of knowing /who they were that wished 
bim ill ; at the same time that they remained un- 
apprised of the discovery he had made, and en* 
deavoured to prevent it by a more diligent per- 
formance of their duty : he now appointed a 
guard upon his person. 

Hardly had Cortes suppressed this conspiracy^ 
and made the proper use of a baffled attempt 
against his authority^ which was to strengthen 
and increase it, than a difficulty of something 
of a similar nature engaged him, and from which 
he extricated himself with the same courage and 
prudence. 

The General of the TIascalans, envying his 
glory, and perhaps fearful of the consequence 
of the entire destruction of the Mexicans, though 
enemies to his own country, persuaded a con- 
siderable body of the people to quit the Spanish 
camp. Cortes immediately ordered him to be 
pursued. This General had formerly been an 
enemy to Cortes, and opposed him in the council 
of his nation ; but, when he saw tbe general cur- 
rent in his favour, he made a timely change, and 
came entirely into his interests. He had now 
relapsed, and was therefore not to be trusted any 
more. Cortes gave orders to those who pursued 

him 
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him to put him to death. The Tlascalans "virha 
reyolted were easily prevailed upon to return ; 
and so dexterously did Cortes represent this af* 
fair^ that neither the Tlascalans in his army^ nor 
the republick, nor eyen the father himsdf of the 
general^ condemned him for what he had done. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

The siege of Mexico.— -Terms of accommodatioii re« 
fused by the Mexicans. — The Spaniaids repulsed by 
a stratagem of Guatimozin. — A new stratagem of 
Guatimoiin — ^He is taken*-— The city surtenden.— 
Gnatimoiin tortored.— Cortes sapeneded in his go- 
Yenmient»*-HeSexioii8on the Spanish cruelties. 

These internal disorders being composed^ he 
turned his fortitude and wisdom against his open 
enemies. Three principal causeways led to the 
city, which three towns or suburbs defended upon 
the side of the continent. Within were trenches 
and barricadoes one behind another the whole 
length of the way. Cortes ordered three attacks 
upon these towns, and the causeways which they 
defended. The brigantines acted upon the water* 
Through the whole length of the sic^, the bra- 
very of the Mexicans, in defence of erery thing 
which was dear to them, was not more remark- 
able than the ingenuity by which they baflSed 
the attacks of the Spaniards, and attacked them 
in their turn. On land, on water, by open force, 
by stfatagem, by every method, they plied each 

other 
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other incessantly day and night. But the Spa^^ 
niards^ invincible under the command of Cortes^ 
had the advantage so far^ that with infinite 
slaughter they gained these posts which secured 
the causeways upon the side of the country^ at 
the same time that they cleared the lake so, that 
a canoe of the enemy did not dare to appear 
upon it. 

Cortes gained these advantages, but he saw 
how dearly he had bought them ; he reflected 
how it would tarnish his glory to destroy so beau-^ 
tiful a city, and drench it in the blood of its un- 
fortunate inhabitants ; and, considering what su- 
pernatural exertions of strength had been fre- 
quently shewn by a despairing people, in the last 
convulsive struggle for their religion, life, and 
property, he made use of the advantages he had 
gained to recommend the terms of accommoda^ 
tion, which he resolved to send in to the be- 
sieged. He required no more than the acknow- 
ledgment of the Emperor of the Romans, and 
the confirmation of his right of succeeding ceded 
to him by Montezuma, and long acknowledged 
by the most authentick prophecies of the nation, 
and such a security as might settle the perform-* 
ance of this. 

Guatimozin, who had done all that bravery 
and military skill could perform to save his coun- 
try. 
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try^ finding the means most suited to his years 
and inclinations unsuccessful^ though full of 
that noble pride i^hich becomes and supports the 
royal character^ was now as willing to save it by 
the milder and surer way of accommodation. 
But the priests^ who had much influence in the 
council^ either fearful of losing their power^ or 
through an honesty though blinds zeal^ denoun- 
ced vengeance from their gods upon all who 
could think of submission^ and promised a cer- 
tain success to those who stood up in defence of 
their religion. They had great weight ; and the 
whole council^ contrary to the opinion of the 
Emperor^ became unanimous iq refusing all 
terms. Guatimozin^ who yielded to the general 
sentiment with regret^ and saw the unhappy con- 
sequence but too clearly^ resolved to fall with 
the same spirit that he had lived. •'Then/' 
said he^ '' since you are determined to hazard 
every things prepare to act in a manner worthy 
of that resolution. Me^ you shall never find 
wanting to you^ or to myself. These are the last 
good terms you are to expect. Whatever .hence- 
forward you demand through necessity^ will be 
answered with pride and cruelty. Therefore^ 
henceforward^ let no man presume to speak of 
peace^ be our exigencies what they will ; the 
first that dares to do it shall certainly die; even 

the 
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the priests thelnselyes ; fhey are most concerned 
to support the oracles of their gods." 

When he had said this^ with a stern and de* 
termined countenance^ he went out of the assem* 
blji and ordered the whole city under arms. 
Cortes^ on the other side^ as soon as he found 
that his proposals were rejected^ laid aside all 
thoughts but those of violence^ and commanded 
a general assault to be made at the three cause* 
ways all at once^ and to carry fire and sword 
into the heart of the city. He commanded him* 
self in the principal attack. The causeway wasr 
broken down before himj and the breach formed 
« ditch of sixty feet wide. On the other side 
appeared a fortification of earth and planks. He 
ordered the brigantines to the side of the cause* 
way^ to iayour the attack^ and directing his can- 
non against the fortification^ made so furious a 
fire> that it was soon demolished ; and the de* 
fenderSj galled by the incessant shot^ which made 
a most l^erribl^ hayock^ could maintain the post 
no longer. Cortes^ under the fire of his cannon^ 
and with the help of his brigantines, passed over 
the ditch, and lost no time to possess himself of 
the other side, leaving one of his captains with « 
detachmentito fill it up, and secure a retreat, in 
case it should be fiiund necessary. Then he ad* 
vanced to attack the remaining barricadoes of 

the 
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the Mexicans^ ^ho made a brave defence. The 
battle ri^ed furiously^ and as the Spaniards gain^ 
ed ground^ their dangers and losses grew every 
moment greater. They had now advanced 
amongst the buildings^ from whence they were 
oppressed with a mixt storm, of darts^ arrows^ 
stones^ and boiling water. Before them stood a 
chosen band of the Mexican soldiers^ who made 
a resolute stsypd. During this conflict^ the cap^ 
tain who had been posted to fill up the ditcfa> 
thinking it an ingloriaus occupation to be em'- 
^loyed as a pioneer whilst his companions were 

^ in such hot action^ advanced with all his men> 
and deserted the necessary work he veas employ- 
ed in. 

No sooner bad Guatimozin^ whose eyes weft 
erery where> perceived this motioUi than he took 
advantage of it. He ordered those vk^ha were in 
the front of the Spaniards to slapken their ef« 
forts ; for^ as night came on fast> he thought it 
better to allow the enemy to gain some grouRd> 
that he might Ibll on tliem with more advantage 
in their retreat. Cortes as quickly perceived* 

/this slackness^ and the cause which .produced , 
it^. He found that the breach of the . cau^way 
Was abandoned^ that night ap|ifoa(ihed^ and that* ^ 

. th^se was little bope -of a lod^ent in the citjr 
at that time. He'*therefore'];egata to retreat in / 
TOL. I. '. * ". K '/ * (Qlt ' 

; ', * ^ . ' )>■ ' . 
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tbe best order he could^ setting fire to the hous^fl^- 
that he might not be incommoded by them in 
his next attack. But scarcely was the retreat 
begun^ when their ears were alarmed by the 
dreary sound of the sacred trumpet^ so called 
because it was permitted to the priests alone to 
sound it ; and that only when they animated the 
people on the part of their gods. The sound 
was doleful^ continued^ and strong^ inspiring a 
contempt of deaths and a dark religious fury. 
Immediately ensued a horrid cry^ which resound- 
ed frobi all parts ; and this was followed by an 
attack of more than common rage upon the rear 
of the Spaniards^ which was broke entirely^ after 
a gallant and bloody stand. AH order was how 
lost. The General's commands were drowned 
in the cry and tumult of the fight ; the Tlasca- 
lans> who were in the fronts threw themselves 
precipitately into the trench ; some made a fruit- 
less opposition^ others attempted to gain the bri- 
gantines^ whilst the Mexicans on shore, in ca- 
noes^ wading or swimmings upon eyery side^ as- 
• saulted and slaughtered them with the most hor- 
rid cries^ and a rage almost inconceivable^ 

With difficulty Cortes and some of his troop» 
escaped on board the brigaYitines^ wounded and 
defeated. A thousand Tiascalans lay dead upon 
the causeway^ many Spaniards, and scarce any 

escaped 



'1 
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(Mcaped without a wound. What was the saddest 
circumstanCd of: all/ forty were taken prisoners^ 
of whose "destiny there waiT no doubt. The other 
attacks had no better success^ though in them the 
loss iiTas not so considerable. The officer^ whose 
imprudenee had occasion^ this misfortune^ c^me 
to Cortes^ with tears acknowledging his . crime^ 
and desiring to^ wash it out with his blood ; but 
Cortes^ though rigid in hi^ discipline^ saw that 
this was no time to dispirit the army with ex*- 
amples of severity. 

Night came on ; but it brought no rest to the 
afflicted Sptoi^rds^ since darkness could not con- 
ceal from them the triumph of the Mexicans and 
the fate of their friehds. They saw the whole 
city shinoig with li^ta/aiid heard* it resounding 
with the dissonance ef bacbarow musick and all 
the marks of an horrid joj. So great were the 
fires and illuminations^ that they could see dis- 
tioetly the men in motion^ and all things j)re- 
paring for. the death of ^the prisoners^ attended 
with the mortifying circumstanc^^ that they 
were to be saciificed to their false gods« Cor- 
tes^ in the midst of all these calamitous cir- 
cumstances^ which lay heavy about his hearty 
assumed an air of tranquillity^ endeavouring to 
•omfort his soldiers with the hope of a timely 
X 2 revenge; 
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revengfe^ .aud taking all necessary care that th^j 
should not be attacked unawares. This care was 
necessary ; for^ befofe morning appeared, the 
Mej:icanSj elated with their late victory, and un- 
der the auspices of those gods whom thc^.be-' 
lieved they had rcKidered propitiocis by the human 
blood wkich wp^hed their altars^ and animated 
by the sound of the consecrated trumpet, sallied 
out to attack the Spaniards in their quarters. 
The attack was- violent, but repelled at length 
with an, incredible ilaughter of the Mexicans. 

Guatimozin was not disheartefied. He pre- 
pared for new assaults^ and had his ruined works 

' repaired, to endure those assaults which should 
be made against himself, ^ot relying solely on 
force* he spread, a report amongst all the neigh- 
bourinjf nations' that Cortes was killed; to 
them he sent the bead& of the Spaniards, wha 
)iad been sacrificed,. infiDrming them, that the 

^ god^^f warj appeased by a sacrifice so agree^le 
to him, had^ audibly dechired ia favQuf of ihe 
Mexicans, tlfi:eatened veageance. on those; who 
resisted them, and foretold that in eight days 
time the Spaniards should be all destroyed; The 
credit Of. this oracle amongst «11 the Indians^ 
and the determinate time ascertained for its . 
completioq, gave it the -air qf truth ; for fitlse*- 

hood 
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beoS delights in general terms and eqiiiyacations^ 
whereas ih6 precise manner of speaking truths 
is one of the marks by which we guess at it. In 
fact^ this stratagem h^d its effect; many tribes of 
Indians^ who were upon the point of joining 
Caries^ embraced the ]M(ejdcan interest ; the more 
prudent suspended their resolution; but Guati- 
mozin did not want emissaries even in the Spa- 
nish camp^ Ifho terrified the Indian allies with 
"this prophecy. Bven the Tlascalans were upon 
the point of deserting him^ when Cortes counter* 
acted this «tr9|,tagepi ita the wisest mapner pos- 
sible. He resolvedtd suspend all manner of ope- 
rations against the city for these eight days^ to 
demonstrate the fakity of this oracle^ and to hin- 
der it from being ever used i^gain as an ins.tru- 
ment to^work up€^tt>the credulity of his confede- 
rates. He prev^led upop the XlascaUns to wait 
the determinatioq. In, the meiin tjme he strongly 
fortified his camp.. ^ 

Guatimozip was sensjble .that the. efitsct of his 
policy must be. weened every day^ and with 
that idea employed every hour of thp day or 
night to assajmlt Cortes's camp^ but always with 
ill success. This great commander was always 
<on his guard i and his troops^ advantageously 
po^ted> bid dqfiajice to every thing of an Indian 
Attack. At last the eight days expired^ and with 

them 
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them the terror of the confederate Indians. The 
stratagem now operated as powerfully against 
those who contrived it^ insomuch that all the 
neighbouring nations^ before suspended by the 
uncertain event of these mighty struggles, de- 
clared in favour of Cortes^ who by this fortunate 
turn in a little time found himself at the head 
of two hundred thousand men. This was the 
last hope of the Mexicans. All that followed 
was only the departing agony of that state. The 
city was assaulted with redoubled vigour^ and 
now^ reduced by slaughters^ fatigue^ and fisimine^ 
the Mexicans saw the superiour star of Cortes 
gain the ascendant. The town was penetrated 
upon all sides^ yet the besieged defended every 
street ; and their incessant showers of darts and 
stones from the tops of the houses made the pro- 
gress of the besiegers slow and bloody. In this 
extremity^ Guatimozin did every thing that could 
justify the hopes of the Mexicans when they 
called him to the throne^ every thing that was 
worthy of one resolved to die a king. But when 
he found that all hope of dislodging the enemy 
was utterly at an end^ his troops half famished^ 
exhausted in numbers and in strength^ and no 
part tenable^ he determined to leave the city^ to 
obtain the best terms it could from the conque- 
rors^ and to seek himself a more prosperous opT 

portunity 
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portunity ,at a distance. For this purpose he re- 
newed the treaty with the Spaniards^ and took 
ihe opportunity of this cessation of arms to put 
himself and his family^ with some of the bravest 
and most faithful of his nobility^ on board some 
periaguas^ attempting to escape to the continent; 
but Cortes^ apprehending this very things sta- 
tioned his fleet in such a manner^ that he was* 
intercepted^ and soon out of a condition of mak- 
ing any defence. He went on board the Spanish 
commander^ with an air of dignity and compo- 
sure^ betraying neither fear nor surprise^ and de- 
sired no favour^ but that the honour of his wife 
and her attendants might be spared. The Spanish 
captain attended but little to him^ endeavouring 
to prevent the escape of the nobility ; but Gua- 
timozin desired him not to be anxious about 
them. ^' Not one of these men will fly/' says 
he, '' do not fear it^ they are come to die at the 
feet of their sovereign."' The captain^ admiring 
the constancy of the man and the fidelity of his 
subjects^ conducted him to Cortes. The ruins , 
of the city of Mexico were now delivered up to 
the Spaniards. With it fell that empire, and the 
liberty of all the Indian nations^ which filled 
that vast country now called New Spain> who 
either slid gradually from alliance to subjection^ . 
or^ defending themselves without success^ wer« . 
made^ and treated as slaves. '^ 
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The curiosity of the reader will doubtless bo 
interested to know the fates of the conquering 
and conquered parties in this war. For some 
time the treatment of Guatimozin was such as 
fitted an unfortunate brave man^ in the hands of 
those who could estimate virtue by other stand- 
ards than its fortune ; and such was his treat- 
ment^ whibt the authority of Cortes was suffi- 
cient to protect him. But the infernal avarice 
of his troops^ which at once excited and disgraced 
their courage^ not satisfied with the plunder of 
this opulent city^ believed.that there were some 
latent treasures^ within the knowledge of the 
Emperor^ which far exceeded all the rest that 
they had yet possessed. They often solicited the 
captive Emperor with promises and threats to 
make a discovery, but to no purpose ; at last a 
number of villains, Juan de Alderete at their 
head^ a name deserving to be remembered to its 
everlasting infiunyj seized upon him, and pro- 
ceeding to the most abominable cruelty^ laid him 
upon burning coals to extort a discovery of his 
wealth. But their wickedness could neither ex^ 
tort a discovery of his wealth, nor the satisfac- 
tion even of a declaration that he had none to 
discover. His countenance did not betray the 
least yielding or weakness under the torture; 
some of his principal counsellors sufiered along 

with 
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with him^ and with equal constancy. At last^ 
one of those unhappy men^ overcome by the 
force of torments^ almost superiour to human 
strength^ turned his eyes^ fainting with anguish^ 
upon his master;^ and uttered a doleful cry ; but 
Guatimozin answered him only by sayings " Do 
you think I lie upon roses?" The sufferer^ struck 
dumb with these words^ and stifling every mur- 
mur that might dishearten the others or disturb 
Guatimozin^ expired in an act of obedience to 
his prince. This wickedness was committed 
without the knowledge of Cortes. He was no 
sooner apprised of what was doings than he rush* 
ed in upon the villains^ and rescued their prey, 
mangled as it was^ from their further fury. How-^ 
ever, this was but a short respite. This prince, 
conscious of his own dignity and sensible of th« 
base usage he received, either endeavoured to 
stir up commotions, or was suspected of such a 
design ; and Cortes, being obliged to submit the 
humanity of his nature to the cruel necessity of 
politicks, ordered liim to be executed. 

As for Cortes himself, neither his great success^ 
nor the vast treasures which he sent into Spain^ 
could secure him from his enemies ; by whose 
unwearied zeal for his ruin, he saw himself su* 
perseded in the government of a country, eon* 
^uered by himself with so much toil and danger^ 

and 
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and which in any other hands had never been ef* 
feeted. He died in Spain^ having received a title 
and some other rewards from Charles the Fifths 
for whom he had acquired an empire; but bj 
his own desire he was carried to Mexico^ and 
buried there. It was the policy of Spain at that 
time to give great encouragement^ and extensive 
grants^ to all adventurers ; but when any great 
discovery was made^ or conquest achieved^ they 
always sent another to reap the benefit of the 
first adventurer's labours. This was a policy 
undoubtedly good with regard to one object^ the 
securityof the conquered country; but, like all 
unjust policy, it had altogether as ill an efiect 
another way ; the new governors, hungry and ra* 
pacious, and scarce considering the Indians as 
human creatures, murdered vast numbers of 
them; and, exhausffng them by an intolerable 
slavery, in hopes of a sudden gain, they depopu- 
lated the country in such a manner, as to abate 
very much the advantages which Spain might 
have derived from so extensive a conquest. Cor- 
tes himself was not free from the imputation of 
cruelty ; the bishop of Chiapa, a good man, who 
was sent purposely to make an enquiry into com- 
plaints of this kind, gives a very unfavourable 
representation of his conduct. He accuses him 
of having destroyed four millions of people in 

New 
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N^w Spain. It is certain^ whether by his conniv-- 
ance or not^ but partly by the necessity of war^ 
and partly by the avarice and insolence of the 
conquerors^ vast numbers of the Indians perish- 
ed : butj on the other hand^ it appears that the 
bishop of Cbiapa was an enemy to Cortes; which^ 
though a good man otherwise^ must detract from 
his credit not a little^ especially as other histo- 
rians differ from him in this point. Besides^ I 
am well satisfied^ that great allowance must be 
made for exaggerations in the number of inha- 
bitants these countries are said to have contained. 
More populous^ I believe^ they were than th« 
entirely uncivilized parts of North or South Ame- 
rica ; but it can hardly be thought they were so 
full of people as they are represented to have 
been, if we can trust to any of the rules by which 
we usually judge in this matter, nor consequently 
could they have suffered such losses in so* short a 
time, without being utterly depopulated, which 
certainly they were not. 

Since I am on the subject of these cruelties^ 
and since they are things so frequently mention- 
ed, I cannot help observing, that the accounts 
are by no means founded upon any tolerable me- 
thods of calculation, but thrown down at ran- 
dom in a declamatory way, with a design yet 
flirther to blacken the Spanish adventiurers ; men 

certainly 
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certainly kicked enough^ though represented 
Mrithout any heightening coIoiMrs. The truth is, 
that great numbers, perhaps almost as great as 
are charged, have really perished; but then it 
was in a series of years, by being reduced to 
slavery in the mines, and other laborious occu* 
pations, to which the Americans are of all people 
by their constitutions the most unequal, and by 
being disheartened by a state of unpolitical and 
desperate slavery, the greatest enemy in the world 
to an increase. 

There is a notion likewise pretty cbmmon, 
that these cruelties were committed partly, if 
not wholly upon a religious account, and at the 
instigation of the priests; but in reality it 
was quite otherwise. This unfortunate people 
found their only refuge in the humanity which 
yet remained in the clergy, and the influence 
they had on the Spaniards ; though the clei^y, 
• who went on those adventures, were generally 
not the most zealous for* religion, and were, as 
the Spanish clergy commonly are, ignorant 
enough, and so little principled in. the spirit of 
the religion they professed, or indeed in the 
nature of the human mind, that they could 
boast, as a very glorious thing, that one of them 
had baptized several thousands of Indians in 
one day, without the help of any miracle for 

their 
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their conyersion^ and Mrith a degree of good life> 
whicb^ to say tbe best> was nothing more than, 
common. But of any murders committed by 
them^ or at their instigation^ I find' little or no 
proof at all. 
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CHAP. XV. 

The scheme^of :Pizarro and Almagro for the Conqnesf 
of Peru — Their characters — ^The state of the Empire 
of Peru at t^at time^ — The taking of the ynca Ata« 
li^lipa. 

Besides Mexico^ there was but one country in 
. Ammca which in' any sort deserved the name of 
a civilized kiit^dbm^ and that was Peru. During 
the latter paVt o^the Mexican .war> the Spaniards * 
became acquainted with the fame and wealth of 
this country. ^. After Pedraria was appointed go- 
vernor over the conquers of Balboa, his lieute-* 
nants redtio^ ajl that large tract which is now . 
called Terra ^Fjrina^ committing barbarities wor- 
thy the men under whose authority they acted. ^ 
Amongst all the adventurers who acted under hii 
commission^ none have made themselves so fa-* 
mous as those of whom we are going to speak. 

As if it were destined that every thing in this 

new world should be carried on in ' a new and 

' extraordinary manner^ three citizens of Panama, 

private men, and advanced in years, undertook 

the conquest of Peru^ a country known to them 

only 
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only by report^ but by the same report said to be 
rich^ extensive^ populous^ and powerful. The 
names of these adventurers were, Francis Pi* 
zarro, Almagro^ and Ferdinand Lucques, a 
priest, and a man of considerable fortune. They 
entered into this engagement in the most solemn 
manner. Lucques said mass, anoath of mutual 
fidelity was plighted^ the sacrament was diyidecjl 
into three parts, Lucques took one, and delivered 
the other two to his confederates. The first ex* 
pedition, in consequence of this confederacy, was 
made under extraordinary difficulties and with 
very little success. Pizarro, who. commanded^ 
. ,. spent two years in the short navigation between 
Panama and the northern extremity of Peru, a 
voyage now made frequently in two weeks, since 
the win^s and currents are known. He landed,* 
and found that the wealth of the country was as 
great as he iniagined; and that the resistance he 
was like to meet in endeavouring to possess him- 
self of it, would be full as considerable. This 
he put to the proof very early, by taking the rash 
step of attacking the inhabitants at his first land- 
ing ; and thua letting them see all iat once the 
worst of his intentions. The difficulties he met 
with, and the resistance his ill conduct occasion- 
ed in the country, obliged him to return without 
effecting any thing considerable. But neither he 

nor 
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nor his associates^ after such a length of time or . 
such greatness of expence^ were deterred from , 
the prosecution of their, scheme. It was' agreed 
that Pizarro should go into Sp$iin^ to obtain an 
exemption from the government of Pedraria, and 
to get for themselves the gran{ of whatever they 
should conquer. Pizarro^ ( who> though not the 
monied man^ was the soul of the enterprise) was 
to be chief governor^ with the property of two 
hundred leagues along the sea-coast Almagro 
they agreed should be adelantado> or king's lieu* 
tenant; and Lucques^ who was a priest^ was to 
be the first bishop and protector of the Indians. 
The other profits of the enterprise were to be 
equally divided. But as this was an enterprise 
of ambitious avarice^ there was little faith ob-> 
iflerved. Pizarro solicited only his own suit in 
Spain^ and obtained for himself alone the pro« 
perty of the land^ the government^ the lieute- 
nancy^ every thing which he was capable as 9> 
layman of taking ; Almagro was forgot, and to 
Lucques was left his eventui|1 bishoprick. 

On his return^ this too early discovery of 
breach of faith was like to ruin all ; but PizarrOj 
who knew how to retreat as well as to advance^ 
yielded up to Almagro every thing he could rea^ 
aonably desire; and nothing now obstructed the 
embarkation^ which^ after all^ did not exceed ont 
hundred and eighty men. 
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Before we proceed^ it maj not l>e unneces^ 
Barj to say something of the person! who had 
the conduct of this great undertaking. Fran* 
cis'Pizafro was the bastard son of a gentleman 
of good family. His education was as irre*^ 
gular as' his births he could not even read ; 
but then he had a great deal of that capacity 
and fitness for the worlds which is obtained by 
much . strq^ling in it and being early made 
dependent on a man's own industry. Hardened 
to life^ dextrous in affairs^ never setting his heart 
upon a» part of his designs whilst the total was 
at stake, tif a penetrating sagacity into the nature 
of mauj aHfuU bold^ dissembling^ and cruel. Al- 
magro had likewise enough of that desperate 
bravery and toughness of body and mindj so ne* 
cessary in a design of this sort. In their birth 
there was no considerable difference. Pizacro 
was a bastardy Almagro a foundling. Pizarro 
owed nothing to education ; Almagro depended 
wholly ^pon his natural parts. But Almagro^ 
bred from his infancy in the camp> had all the 
soldierly qualities^ patient^ laborious^ and temper- 
rate ; far from the craft and dissimulation of Pi- 
sarro^ he was all openness and generosity^ knew 
not what avarice was^^ and his cruelty^ the com- 
mon distemper of all the adventurers in this part 
of the world, was much mitigated by the inter- 
course he had with an Indian woman^ who^ by 

vou i« L degrees, 
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degrees^ softened the rigour'of avetemiaeaMBed 
to bloody iftto some compassioQ for heriuliapigr 
countrymco. 

The empire of Pbtu wafl|.goveriied.fo7.a'.raceof 
kiogs, which they called yacas. Tho.twielfth ia 
succession was then upon the throne.. The fini 
of this race^ named > Mango Capac, was & priaee^ 
otgreat genius^ with that mixtuce of entkwiaaBi 
wJiich fits a man to make great changes^ andta 
be the legislator of a formitig naiion. He ab-« 
served that the people. of Peru werenatumlly su«- 
perstitious^ and had principally .a venerttion for 
the sun. He therefore pretended that he waa de<c 
scended from that luminary^ whose authority .he 
was designed to bear^ and whose worshifi he.wWi 
by that authority to enfcdrce. By this pccsuasiony 
easily received by a credulous people, he brought 
a large territory under his; jurisdiction ; a larger 
was subdued by his arms ; but he made nseleth/ 
of the deceit and the, force for the. mestlaudidilie 
purposes. He united and civilized the;dtspei«ed 
and barbarous people ; he. bent than toisws and 
arts; he: softened them by the institutions of a 
beocTolent. religion;; in shorty there wasiuo part 
of America in which agriculture and the arts, 
were so much and so well cultivated, nor where 
the people were .of a milder nature, and more 
ingenuous manxia». The yncas, descended, aa« 
they imagined, from so sacred an original, weee 

ttiemaelfes 
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tkeauielvMirinpected as ditinities. In noBe, even 
of the Amilic pountries, was there to jentire an 
obedience to the royal authority. Bat here it 
was raihdr^ filial than slairish. As td the charac<* 
ler of 4|i$j: Peruvians themselves, they .seem to 
have 'fafda shroiig resemblaace to the ancient 
^yptijEias : like them^ under a sky constantly 
serene^ they were a jpeople industrious 4nd inge* 
ttibtts: cttUiTating the arts^ but without brining 
them to perfection ; inclined to superstitibnv and 
of a sc^ un¥rarltke temper. 

Thel 3mca'€Kiaiana Capac having cMquered 
the proviade of Quito, which now makek a' part 
<rf*SpiMiish Perils td secure himself in possession^ 
married the daughter of the natural prince of 
the cimntvy. ' By her he had a son called Ata- 
hualpa^ w-Atebalipa. By a former marfii^e he 
had a son named Huescar^ heir of his other do* 
minions. On his deaths Huescar^ his eldest son> 
clatma his whole dominions^ both hereditary and 
acquired. Ati^alipa» the youngest^ without pre- 
tending to the rest^ would keep Quito as hi» right 
by the doiMe title of son to the conquaror> and 
to her vdiose inheritance that kingdom was^ for* 
tified besides by the will which the dying ynca 
had made in his favour. This dispute kindledf a 
civil wafjr which^ after several turns of fortune^ 
ended at last ip favour of Atabalipa ; he not only 
L 3 routed, 
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routed his brother'f armies and OTerrim hb do^ 
miaioDs, but actually held him a prkiQuer in th0 
Hovrev of Cnsco. 

Such was <lie fkce of affairs whea the Spaniarda 
arrived ia Peru^ whose remarkable appearance 
and surprising feats of arms were every where 
spread about the country^ and caused a general 
alarm. As usual in frightful rumours^ new su* 
perstitions begin^ or old ones are revived, to in- 
crease the confusion. There subsbted a tradi- 
tion amongst the Peruvians, tiiat one of their an- 
cient princes had a dream which he ordered care* 
fully to be recorded. He imagined that he saw 
a man cloathed all over, even to his feet, with a^ 
long beard, leading in his hand an animal, such 
as be had never seen before ; and tiiat at the 
siame time he was clearly informed of the will of 
the gods, that such a man shoiild rule that coun- 
try. A Spaniard, whom Pizarro bad sent upda 
an embassy to Atabalipa, as soon as he was dis- 
covered leading his horse upon some occasion* 
that made him dismount, agreed so well vfitb 
this dreami that it is incredible how sooo it spread 
into the remotest parts of the country,, and with 
how great a terrour it struck the whole nation. 

Atabalipa, newly seated upon a precarious 
throne, w^ not the least alarmed at tbisji^vetit ; 
for a new-erected power has every thing to fear 

from 
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%roiii whatever lets the people's minds, still un- 
settled, upon a new motion. He resolted, if 
possible, that bis enemies should take no adyan- 
tage of the arri?al of those strangers, by engag- 
ing them by all means to Ihs own interest. He 
therefore received the ambassadors, which Pi* 
zarro had seat, with the greatest marks of' ho- 
nour, though their discourse, consisting itself of 
very impertinent matter, was very ill interpreted 
to him, as was his to theuL He even went out 
to meet Pizarro with a vast number of attendants^ 
to whom he gave the strictest charge upon no ac- 
count ^O'Offer the least injury to the strangers, as 
they w^re those of whom his predecessor had 
foretold, and of the same divine original, chil- 
dren of the sun. But Pizarro, who advanced 
with other notions to the interview, soon con- 
vinced htm that a contrary caution was more ne- 
cessary. They met near a celebrated temple, the 
Spaniards drawn up in order of battle, and a 
party in ambuscade. This circumstance leaves 
us in no doubt as to the design of Pizarro. The 
first person who addressed himself to the ynca, 
was father Vincent, a friar, who was not asham- 
ed to make his character the instrument of so 
base a crime. He advanced with a cross in his 
hand, and b^an a most unseasonable discourse 
upon the birth and miracles of Christ, exhorting 

him 
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him to i>ecome a cbristian^ 6n the paitf of eternal 
punishment. Then he spoke with equal elo^ 
quence of the Emperor of the RomloiSi pressing 
him with the same strength of argument to h^ 
come a subject to that emperor; threatening 
him^ in case of obstinacy^ that God would harden 
his heart as he did Pharaoh's^ and then punish 
him with the plagues of Egypt ; with other mi- 
serable stuffy worse interpreted. The ynca^ though 
utterly astonished at a matter so unaccountable, 
behaved with decency and gravity^ telling him^ 
that he believed that he and his companions 
were children of the sun ; recommended himself 
and his subjects to their protection ; and madti 
no doubt but they would behave to them in a 
manner "Worthy the offspring of so beneficent a 
deity. 

Whilst these discourses continuedj the Spa* 
nish soldiers^ whose least business to Peru was* 
to listen to sermons^ observing a considerable 
quantity of gold in the neighbouring temple^ 
had their zeal immediately stirred up^ and a party 
of them began to pillage it. The priests made 
some opposition. A disturbance ei!lsued> and $' 
great noise^ which so alarmed our adventuring 
apostle^ that he let fall his cross and breviary in 
his frighti and turned his back upon, his intended 
proselyte. Hiose Spaniards who were not eon- 

cemed 
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cemeA in the pillage seeing him fly^ either that 
they judged the heathens had offered their priest 
Mine Tiolence^ or that Pizarro made use of this 
signal to them to fall on^ immediately drew their 
Bwords^ attacked the guards and attendants of 
the ynca^ defenceless through a religious obe* 
dience to their sovereign's command^ and with 
every circumstance of the most deliberate and 
shocking barbarity^ slaughtered five thousand, 
iriiieh was near the whole number of the In- 
diaos» who Ml without any anxiety for their 
own lives, pressing forward with all the zeal and 
oficiousness of a most heroick loyalty to the chair 
of their prince, te expire «t his feet ; and as fast 
as one ^t of his supporters were slain, the others 
•vcceeded with eagerness to supply their places^ 
and share their fiite. The ynca was at last drag-* 
ged down, and made a prisoner, by an act of the 
moat unparalleled treachery, execiAed with a 
cruelty that has hardly any example and can ad- 
riiit of no excuse. The plunder of his camp, rich 
beyond the idea of itny European of that time^ 
Iras ^ir reward^ 

The unfortunate prince was not wanting to 
himself in his captivity. Seeing that his liberty 
had fallen a sacrifice to their avarice, he hoped 
to relieve himself by Working upon the same dis- 
position. He began to treat of his ransom, and 

promised 
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promised such sums a&-ast6nished tbe Spaniards 
into an agreement; nor wba the performance un- 
equal. On this occasion^ not onlj the ancient 
ornaments and Taluable furniture^ amassed by a 
long line of magnificent kings^ were brought 
out ; but the hallowed treasures of the most re* 
nerated temples were given without scruple^ to 
save him who was the support of the kingdom 
and the religion. Whilst these were preparing^ 
three Spaniards^ who were sent to Cusco to su* 
perintend in the work^ had means of conferring 
with Huescar^ who^ quickly finding their foible 
and the use his brother had made of it^ com* 
plained bitterly of the injuries he had suflfered ; 
begging the Spaniards, as the patrons of the op«- 
pressed, to embrace his cause, promising threes 
fold the treasure for their assistance, which Ata* 
balipa was to pay for his ransom. He received 
a very favourable answer. Mean time, the Spa- 
niards treated the ynca with all manner of civi- 
lity, admitted his attendants to him, but no talk 
of his liberty. As soon as he had been apprised 
of Huescar's negotiation with the Spaniards and 
Almagro's arrival with an additional force, he 
began to be under great apprehensions. To ease 
himself upon one side, he sent immediate orders 
^o have Huescar put to death. 

The arrival of Almagro, on the other hand* 

caused 
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ttused Mme embarrassment in Pizarro'a affairs. 
This commander^ finding that Pizarro had seized 
the ynca with immense treasures^ and having al- 
ready experienced his ill faith> consulted with 
his principal officers about leaving Pizarro*s part 
to. himself and seeking their fortune elsewhere. 
Whilst this was in agitation^ his secretary^ mov- 
ed by some resentment to his master^ gave Pi- 
zarro notice of the design. In an instant Pizarro 
saw how disadvantageous such a step must prove 
to hiroj with so small a force^ all resources at a 
distance^ and the country exasperated by the de- 
testable action he had lately committed. He 
saw that all depended upon removing every sus- 
picion from the breast of Almagro. For this 
pivpose^ and as something of an ill mind ap- 
peared in his most masterly actionOi, he began by 
svrificiog the secretary. He informed Almagro 
of his treachery, ^ni, though gold was. the 
great object of his qndertakings^ yet he knew 
how to relinquish some part to secure the rest. 
He agreed to divide the spoil equally between 
AJbpagro and himself^ and to make no distinc- 
tioa between the soldiers of either in the distri^ 
bution. This made an entire and hearty recon- 
ciliation ; which was no sooner concluded than 
ihe ynea's ransom came in. 

But this vast treasure^ the capital object of 

all 
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all tbeir labours and yillaiaies, no sooner came 
into their possession^ but in its* consequences it 
was very near being the utter ruin of their affairs. 
It is said^ and not improbabljy that the whole 
exceeded the sum of one million five hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, a sum vast at the pre* 
sent time; then it was a prodigy. On the divi* 
dendj after deducting a fifth for the Emperori 
and the shares of the chief commanders and ofll* 
cer6> each private soldier had above two thousand 
pounds English money. They had now made a 
fwtune even beyond their inii^nati<His ; but the 
soldiery was ruined, the greatest part of the army 
insisted upon being discharged, that they might 
eojjoy their fortunes in quiet. 

This proposal ill suited with the ambitious 
views of the commanders. Almagro was fof 
proceeding in the usual way, to enforce obe- 
dience by the severity of military discipline; 
but Pizarro exposed him. *' Let diem go,** 
says he, '^they cannot do us better service; 
here we shall have them mutinous and cowardly 
soldiers, at home they will act for ut as recruit* 
ing officers with great success ; for when it shall 
be seen that common soldiers, of so little taserit 
as they, have made such large fortunes, we 
shall not long want better men to supply dieir 
places.*' 

The 
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The desire of the soldiers was complied with, 
and as many as chose to go, who were no in- 
considerable number, departed. In due time, 
the sagacious prophecy of Pizarro was accom- 
plished, jstnd their army never wanted reinforce* 
ments. 
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CHAP. XVL 

The murder of the ynca. — ^A dispute between Pijsanro 
and Abnagro— -They are reconciled. — ^Almagro's 
expedition to Chili. — ^The Perurians lenew the war^ 
and beside Cusco. — ^Almagro returns and defeats 
them. — ^Almagro renews the quarrd with Pizarro, 
but is defeated, and put to death. 

In the mean time the unfortunate Atabalipa> the 
greatness of whose ransom only convinced the 
Spaniards of the necessity of never releasing 
him^ endeavoured to take advantage of his cap- 
tivity^ to know the' genius and manners of this 
people. Amongst all their accomplishments^ 
there was nothing he so much admired as the 
art of reading and writing. This appeared al- 
most incomprehensible to him^ though he saw 
clearly the use of it. He was at a loss to know 
whether he should consider it as a natural en- 
dowment, or an acquisition of art. To discover 
this, he one day desired a soldier to write the 
name of God upon his nail: he carried this 
about the army> desiring several to explain it, 
which they all did^ to his wonder and satisfac- 
'. t ' tion. 
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tion. At last he Bliewed it to Pizarro, but Pi* 
zarro bludied^ and could mnke nothing of it. 
]Fhe ynca then perceiTed it was no natural gifl^ 
hut owing to education ; the want of which he. 
thu8 discovered in Pizarro> and slighted him for 
it. This mortified the General^ and his disgurt, 
joined to his natural cruelty and a policy hc^ 
thought he saw in the proceedings made him 
hasten the fatfe he had some time before deter«- 
wined for this unhappy prisoner. That nothing 
might be wanting to the boldness and atro^iow^ 
aess of their barbarity, they proceeded against 
hitn by way of trial and by the forms of law.. 

. A charge was exhibited^ digested under several- 
heads. Firsts for being an idolater, ^dly^ For. 
having many cmcubines. 3dly> For wasting the 
treasvres of the kingdom^ and raising taxes since 
the coining in of the Spaniards. And lastly. For 
the murder of his brother Huescar. An attorney-* 
general, was appointed to manage the accusa- 
tion^ and an advocate appointed from amongst 
themselves, assigned for his defence. In vain did 
the more numerous and better part of the arfny' 
protest against this proceeding, and lodge an ap* 
peal to Spain ; in vain did they alledge their want 
of power to judge a foreign prince for* any 
crimes^ and the absurdity of the crimes with' 
which this prince was charged. Befi^re such' 

judges. 
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jitd^es^ and with* such an advocate to deficnd 
him, the yiica vrab oDndemiied im bebarnied aUw. 
To compleat this violation and mockery of al) 
htvei, hiunan and diviiie^ the same father Vincent; 
who had so signalized himself upon a .fernier oc* 
Cftsion^ wai sent tb comfdrt'and'instroet him in 
hh last moments. The chief alignment which he 
used id convert him to christisnity was> thai; oil 
his leitabraciDg theifaiil^ instead^of being bnrnedi 
hisisentence should be mitigatM'to stnnglhi|^i 
TUs prince submitted to baptism/ and was iittu 
medintely stnmgled in prison. JP&arro gate tbn 
final strike to hisr^hardeiied and shameless vil^ 
lltiny^ by giving "him a magnificent funeral^ 4nd 
going iato mouihAing; ; uii . 

. The dealbof the ynca w^ wo >sooner spMtd 
abroad^ th&n the principal nobiillT^-ai Gtiseil BM: 
up the brother' of Huescar ; Pizarro set up li sob 
of Atabalipa; and two generals of the Peruvians 
set up for themselves; Thus waafthis wriotched 
country torn fo . pieces at onlce by foreigners And 
by a domestick war amongst themselves. Yet such 
is the preference of kny sort of spirit roused 
within a nation^ to a lethargick 'iriadivity, that 
the Peruvians gained iiome considerable advan-* 
t^ges ov^r the Spaniurds^ even in^ht^ distrceted 
condition^; and took several prisonfers^ amm^^ 
which was the attornejr.generid^ whom diey put 

to 
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to the diealli lie desevtcd without day great for^ 
■ladity. The rest of the ^moneai, as soon as they 
\rer0ififonncd>ofthei^faayh^< protested against 
flie Emperor's death, -they generously releaaedi 
llieseadYaiitages gained by the Peruvians Hade 
the Spaniards listed tor a treaty,; for Pizarro was 
el|oally ready at alltimes to make a peace, or; to 
breUc'it, as* hls> afairs required. He made use 
of this ittterTal -to wttle the' Spaniards in the 
ionntry. Itwa^now that* bo laid the founda^ 
tions of the famous city of Lima. Biit as soon 
as he judged himself in a condition to prosecttte 
it, he rene'vred tb^ war with 'the Indians^ and, af-^ 
ter iM»y d»ffi«ullite, made himself master of 
Cusco, then thooapital of the" enrpire. 

fiuti whilst^ he wastbos by fe^rceand fraud 
establishing bittseif etery where, the whole far 
brick of his diisi^S' was shaken by a fresh dis^ 
pote between' hiin and hii cdlleagiie' Almagro. 
These commaadelpi bad little mutual aflSictibn, 
and less confidMee in each otller's honocrr aiid 
integrity ; foT'Shoiiarity of manners is no ground 
of firiendship, bat where the manners we goodin 
theaaselves. Their common^ necessities/ it is true> 
obliged tbem for a time to keep a fair appear- 
ance; but ea^h, satisfi^ of the other's ill Inten- 
tions,* watched an opportunity of being before- 
hand in some sinist^ advantiijg^e; New grants 

and 
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and supplies had lately arrived from Spain. Pi^ 
zarro obtained two hundred le^nes aloi^ the 
sea-coast^ to the southward of his former govern^ 
ment. Almapro had a grant of two hundred 
more to the southward of Pizarro's. Judging, 
or pretending he judged^ that the wealthy and 
important city of Cusco was not included within 
Pizarro's grants he immediately ceased to act io 
subordination to him^ and claimed this city as 
his property. Pizarro's brother^ who commanded 
for him« absolutely refused to deliver up the place« 
Ahnagro insisted on it with equal obstinacy; and 
they were on the point of deciding the dispute bj 
the 9Word> when Pi^arro, the moment he had notice 
of the quarrel^ set out from lima^ where he was 
at that time indisposed^ and^ notwithstanding his 
infirmity^ with incredible expedition arrived at* 
Cusco. He toid his colleague^ that he was not 
unable nor afraid to support the justice of his 
claim by arms ; but he chose rather to convince 
him by reason; that the ties which subsisted be- 
tween them^ and their common necessities^ would 
always touch him with concern when he dbould* 
be compelled to have recourse to violent courses; 
whichj however they might end with regard to 
the competiton^ would certainly be much more 
in favour of the common enemy. He demon- 
strated to him that Cusco was indubitably 

within 
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trithin bis (Pizarro's) government and ended 
in. assuring him^ that as ke would defend bis own 
ffigbt with all his forces so he was equally will«- 
ing to employ all that force^ with all his treasure^ 
And lall Iris counsel^ and whiLtever assistance he 
could giv^> to pixt Alniagro into possession of 
whatever was really his right ; that t.his lay yet 
Akore to the southward than Cusco^ and Was a 
country no way iilferiour in its riches^ and the ea» 
iiness of its conquest 

' This timely appearance of Pizarro^ bis dex'^ 
trous management^ and judicious mixture of 
firmness and flexibility^ made such an impression 
tipon Almagro> that he was once more reconciled; 
and^ adding as many of Pizarro's troops to his 
own as he judged necessary^ be penetrated with 
great danger and difficulty into Cbili^ los* 
ing many of his men whilst he passed over moun- 
tains of an immense height^ and always covered 
with snow. He succeeded notwithstanding in a 
good measure in his designs^ for he reduced a 
valuable and considerable part of that country. 

There was undoubtedly in the four hundred 
ledxgues which Pizarro had solicited for himself^ 
enough of land to supply any reasonable ambition^ 
and something to spare^ to secure the quiet pos* 
session of the rest ; but his eagerness after a 
large territory^ made him blind to the folly of 

VOL. I, M dividing 
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binding his troops, and sending Almagro u|Min » 
wild distant expedition ; and jet he considered 
this as a master-piece of policy. A little tiaie» 
however, conviBced him to the contrary. No 
sooner did thejnea perceive this divisiM ef ibm 
Spanish troops, than he desired leave from Pi« 
zarro's brother^ who managed affairs for him at 
Cusco, to assist at a solemn festival of his nation, 
tvhich was to be held at some distance. Thii 
feast was in reality a sort of an assembly of the 
states of the kingdom. The ynca, having ob- 
tained permission to assist at it, made use of this^ 
opportunity to represent to his subjects,^ in the 
most pathetick manner, the misery to which the 
nation was reduced ; the settlement of the Spa- 
niards^ the cities they had built, the garrison 
they kept at Cusco, and the guard they had on 
his own person. That, for their sakes he waa 
now resolved to hazard that person and every 
thing that was dear to him ; that now was the 
time to' make an effort with success, when their 
enemies, divided amongjt themselves, had sepa- 
rated in search of other kingdoms> to satisfy an 
ambition that nothing could satiate. The whole 
assembly united in these sentiments ; they roused 
the country every where, and the Spaniards who 
remained in Peru were not able to prevent the 
ynca from laying siege to Cusco, with an army . 

of 
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of twa Imodrcd thounnd men. Though the gax*- 
won ubBer Ferdinand. Pizarro consisted of no 
more than seventy men^ yet^ vv^ith their artillery^ 
the sallies iMde Ifdth their horse^ and assisted by 
the ig^oi^iice of the Peruvians in carrying on 
a stege^ their defence was as successful as it was 
l^ave. 

News Wal brought to Almagro of the dangers 
to which ' Cusco was exposed^ and the universal 
insurrection of the Peruvians. Relinquishing 
his new conquests^ he hastened back to preserve 
liis old with great expedition ; though on his te» 
tarn he suffered as much from drought and heat> 
as in his progress he had endured from cold. At 
his approach the Indians raised the siege^ and 
he wa^ joyfully received into Cusco by Ferdi- 
nand Piaarro^ and the garrison^ almost exhausted 
by the length of the defence. 

After all these long and laborious marches^ 
Almagro was extremely fatigued^ and thought it 
hard« that now in the wane of his life he should 
be driven with infinite toil upon new conquests, 
while Pizatro sat down at ease to enjoy alone the 
fruits of their common labours. He resolved to 
renew his claim to Cusco ; he had now a sort of 
right to it by having raised the si^e^ and be had 
a strength sufficient to support that right. Fer* 
dinand and Gonzalo^ the two brothers of Pizarro, 

Bf 8 making 
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makiiig some opposition^ were tbrova into pri- 
son^ and their little army either joined him^ or 
shared the same fate. 

Pizarro^ unacquainted with the anrivd.of AK 
magro or the step he had taken^ had got iogttbcr 
an army for the relief of Cu8C0> who were actf 
the town before they found they had an enemjr 
of any other sort than the Indians to contend 
with. AlmagrOj after having in vain tried to ae* 
duee their fidelity^ engaged and routed them. 
On this advantage^ his friends represented to 
him^ that now was the happy hour of his fortuniv 
and that he ought to employ it to establish himself 
beyond all possibility of being remored. That ht 
ought to put the Pizarros^ his prispnenir to death, 
Itnd march directly to Lima> to seisie upon hit 
riva]^ who noTer could be heartily leMnciled to 
him^ and whilst he reqaained in |K>ssesstoii of the 
sea^^coast^ could never want the miians of making, 
his enmity terrible. Almagro had humani^ 
enough to reject tlie first part of this counsel, mid 
weakness enough not to hearken to the hst. If 
he marched into another's government, hia trem* 
bled at the name of a rebel ; and> foriear of the 
V^me, exposed himself to aufier the punishment 
of the thing ; not consid^rii^ that« having once 
imbrued his hands in civjil blood, he Ought never 
to stop till his end was gained ; that conquest 
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tdone could decide the question of their right ; 
mud that he who had the greater force would 
have the best means x>{ protection^ if he was in 
the wrong. Whilst he deliberated what course 
lotake> Gonzalo Pizarro made his escape with 
an hundred ^of those who were affected to his 
cause. 

It was the interest of Pizarro, who found him* 
self in no immediate condition to carry on the 
war> yet possessed of all the means of being re* 
inforced, to keep matters from coming to an ex-* 
Iremity; it was Almagro's to bring them to a 
speedy issue ; and^ in this knowledge of the ma* 
nagement of time^ when to lie by to gain it^ and 
when to use the present moment^ the great skill 
in business^ so little understood^ depends almost 
Entirely. Pizarro had recourse to the old way 
ef treaty; he promised largely^ he offered a Ma* 
pott, and agreed to submit the deciaion of all 
tteir disputes to the royal audience; but^ aa 
a preliminary, he insisted on the release of hit 
brother Ferdinand. Experienced as Almagro 
was in Pizarro's faiths he gave up the only pledge 
thai could secure it. The moment Ferdinand 
was released^ he was put at the head of the re^ 
inforcements Pizarro had long expected, and 
jiow received ; andj as he was a man of capacity, 
he prepared to act with vigour. The treal^ was 
forgot. 
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The country which held for Almagro wts 
lepantted from that which Pizarro possessed^ hj 
vast mouiktains passable only in tome steep and 
dangerous defiles. Almagro's counsellors adtised 
him bj all means to post his troops in such a 
manner as to oppose his enemies in those passes ; 
but so infatuated was he with a false security^ 
that he refused to send any troops to occupy 
those important posts^ which were seized by the 
enemy without the least opposition. He had^ 
however^ one resource lef%> and that a good one. 
The town of Cusco was well fortifiedj had m 
good garrison^ and the enemy was ill provided 
for carrying on the siege. But^ as he had pre* 
judiccd his affairs before by dilatory measures^ 
he now compleatly ruined them by precipitation 
and temerity. He turned his back upon the ad« 
vantages of his situation^ and resolved^ contrary 
to the opinion of all his officers^ to hazard hi# 
fortune in the field; confident of his own supe* 
riority^ and full of contempt of the enemy^ whom 
he believed to be raw troops. But he found too 
late^ that they were Yeierans of great bravery^ 
and exact discipline. The engagement was 
warm ; in which Almagro and his troops behayed 
in such a manner as not to disgrace their former' 
exploits; but, after a gallant stru^le, they were 
in the end entirely defeated. Almagro himsdf 

wai 
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mv taken prisoner^ and fell^ at the i^ of seventj* 
three years^ a Yietini to a rashness scarce excuse- 
uble in a yoong soldier ; but to the last dgree 
blamable in an experienced commander^ who, 
being supposed to have long established his re- 
putation for courage beyond all doubts ought to 
model his conduct only by his own experience, 
and the circumstances of the [affair in which he 
is engaged . 

Pizarroj having got the riral who had caused 
him so many apprehensions into his hands^ re-- 
aolved to shew him no mercy. In spite of Al- 
magro's age, whidi, as it might remoTC his fears, 
ought to have given room for pity ; in spite of 
their common warfare, their dangers and tfi- 
iimphs; in spite of every sentiment of gratitude 
ftir what this unfortunate man had contributed 
to his greatness, and in spite of his latemer<:;y to 
bis brother; all which were pathetically and 
etrongly urged by Almagro^ to suffer an old 
man, and a prisoner too, aiPter so many fruitless 
toils, to die quietly in his bed; Pizarro was 
deaf to every thing but a barbarous policy, 
which made him submit every virtue to securing 
the meanest part of his designs. Almagro was 
formally tried, sentenced, and then strangled in 
prison. His body was afterwards beheaded pub- 
lickly on a scaffold, and for a long time denied 
b burial. 
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burial. A negro slave interred it by Ite^tb, 
Amidst the pity which this b&rbarous executioa 
caused^ people could not forbear recollecting the 
tinhappy fate of Atahualpa, and the share whicli 
Almagro had in it. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

The final dispenion of the PeruYian army. — The con* 
spiiacy against Pizarro. — He is murdered. 

Whiut this civil war raged^ the ynca took a 
verj extraordinary resolution. He disbanded 
hii troops and retired to the mountains ; ^' be» 
eauae>'' says he^ '^ whilst we are in arnis> tbdjr 
jiev of us will be the means of uniting the 
Spiiniarda; but if we disperse^ they will cer* 
tainly destroy each other/' A resolution tbi«» 
which at first view has something masterly^ but 
it is only Vhen viewed in ope light When th^ir 
loatiir^ prince is fied^ the people who must be 
gqvemed maj give the reins of government into 
the bands of the enemy. An army once dispeised 
i& got together again, with great difficulty ; and> 
on the other hskud^ a civil war is by no means $ 
certain destruction to those who are engaged ii| 
it: and indeed^ by reason of the thing and by 
the eventj it was an ill-judged step^ the scheme 
of a barbarous princ^^ who was far from beii^ « 
consummate politician. 

It wat vffy ruinous to the Feniviana^ tbatj 

happening 
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happening to be diyided amongst themseWef 
v^hen the Spaniards came in^ they suffered them 
to interfere in their parties ; but it was of jet 
vorse consequence that^ vhen the Spaniards were 
afterwards divided^ the j interfered themselves in 
the Spanish parties. Almagro and Pizarro had 
armies of Indians^ by which those people were 
habituated to obey them^ and to be interested in 
their success ; this, joined to the want of any re* 
gular plan of defence on the part of their king 
and commanders^ subdued that empire to Pizarro 
with small trouble^ if we consider the greatness 
of the object. But having achieved so great a 
conquest^ it only made Pizarro acquainted with 
other great tracts which were rich^ and might be 
added to them. He followed the tracks of Alma^ 
gro into Chilis and reduced a considerable part 
of the country. Orellana^ one of his commanders^ 
passed the Andes^ and sailed down to the mouth 
of the river of Amazons; an immense navigation^ 
which discovered a rich and delightful country; 
but^ as it is mostly flat^ and therefore not abound^ 
ing in minerals^ the Spaniards ihen^ and e?er 
since^ neglected it. 

The death of Almagro^ and the influence it 
had upon the conduct of Pizarro^ is a striking 
example how necessary it is for a great man to 
have an awe upon him from aome opposition^ 

that 
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that may keep his prudence alive^ and teach hia 
lo lia?e a watch upon his passions. Not content 
with a territory upwards of eight hundred leagues 
lonig, and of a prodigious breadth^ riches such as 
none of the kings of his country had ever pos^ 
•essed^ arjurisdiction little less than royal^ and an 
absolute security for the extinction of the only per- 
son who had any pretensions against him^ eithet 
through a jealousy which often haunts the hap^ 
)>iest fortune^ or through a pride which cannot 
bear eyen the appearance of any who had once 
withstood his power^ he took a resolution entirely 
to cut off all that had ever adhered to his rival ; 
he did not know when the bsue of blood ought 
to be stopped; nor that examples of severity on 
a few create terrour and . submission^ but that 
threats of general destruction .produce nothing 
but despair and desperate resolutions. He was 
not satisfied with putting many to deaths but u^ 
fued a proclamation^ inhibiting^ under the same 
penalty^ that any person should harbour^ or even 
relieve an Almagrinn with the necessaries of 
life. This party was yet numerous^ though dis* 
persed and lurking about the country. The heads 
of tbem^ finding Pizarro implacable^ entered into 
a conspiracy to murder him. They did not want 
adherents in the city^ so that they found means of 
<:oncealiog themselves until their plot should be 

ripe 
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rip6 for execution ; but bj some ineans Pisuro 
djacovered their designs^ and suffered them tb 
know he had discovered them. Alarmed at this 
information^ they saw nothing could happen but 
death at any side. Twelve of the chiefs marched 
into the streets at noon-day^ with their swords 
drawn, crying out^ '^ l^ng live the king ! but 
let the traitor die;" and, crossing the great square 
of Lima, made directly to Pizarro's palace ; the 
nst followed in different parties. The people all 
the while suspended, and i|i that inactive amaze- 
ment which the execution of a bold and sudden 
enterprise generally inspires, made no opposition. 
The cimspirators secured the avenues ; and Pi- 
sarro, not alarmed until he was surrounded by 
his enemies, fell under their swords, after having 
flold his life dearly. 

Thus died Pizarro, by an event e;xfremely me- 
morable. A great conqueror, in the city he had 
himself built, in his own palace, amidst hk 
guards, murdered at noon-day by the hands of 
a small number of fugitives. The Peruvians had 
the satisfaction to see the second of (heir conque- 
rors cut off by the same sword that had afflicted 
themselves. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Young Almagro made Governor. — ^The new Ticerojr 
Vaca di CaStro arrives — ^Puts to death young Alma* 
gifb— Puts an end to the factions, and settles the pro* 
irinoe-^He is recalled.— -Gonzalo Pizarro raises a re* 
biUien, aUd usurps the governmeKt.^-Peter d^ la 
Gascn made Yketoy-^^DefeatB the troops of Piganco, 
and puts him to death. 

Whbn Pixarro had fallen^ in consequence of 
^ose cruel and ill-judged steps "vrhich he took 
(or his securitj^ theAlmagrians, elate ffMk their 
sUccessj and growing into a formidable body^ 
seiawd upon the dty^ and proclaimed the notunU 
son of old Almagro governor; a youth not twenty 
years of age> but of a coufage and capacity not 
absolutely unequal to * fk charge of such impoftr 
^pce, undertaken, in cireuioatanoes so critical* 
But though tbe Almagridna lutffieeded beyond 
Ibmrbopesj by the eontftematidn caused by thei 
sttddepness of tbe attem|>t and the general! dia*^ 
Ulce to the cruel procedure of Pizarro; the major 
part of tbe Spaniards wete far front ac^iesctng 
19 this iiT^ular nomination of ib governor. A 

considerable 
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considerable number^ and those of the best mefH^ 
declared^ that> M^itbout interesting themselves in 
the quarrel of either party^ they would wait for 
the Emperor^s determination^ which they expect- 
ed hourly^ and to which alone they were resolved 
to conform themselves. 

tn this state of things the new governor Vacs 
di Castro arrived. This man was of a good fa^ 
mily^ and by profession a lawyer ; but^ through 
a more rigid adherence to the strictest idea of 
right and justice than is suitable to the coarse- 
ness of practice, he did not make that figure in 
his profession to which his great capacity entitled 
him. But what kept him back at the; hM, re- 
commended him first to the knowledge, and af- 
terwards to the esteem, of his master the Empe- 
ror Charles the Fifth, who was a man of too 
much discernment not to be struck with a cha- 
racter so singular as was that of one who was a 
lawyer without exercising the trade of law, and 
lived at court without being a courtier. There* 
fore, without any solicitation of his own, witfaottt 
any recommendation from a minister or favour*^ 
ite> this man's plain unostentatious virtue placed 
him in an employment of so great a trust. When 
he arrived in the Indies, he still preserved hi» 
character. He acted like one who came neither 
to acquire friends or fortune, but fole\j to do hia 

duty; 
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duty; and he shewed favour or disapprobation 
to all in proportion as tbej performed their'is. 
Indian or Spaniard was entirelj alike to the 
equality of his justice^ He flattered nobody^ he 
threatened nobody ; and^ whilst he lived with all 
the modesty of a private man^ he supported all 
the dignity of a governor. 

He was hardly landed^ when young Almagro 
lent him an embassy^ explaining the reasons of 
his eonduct^ and proposing terms; but Castro 
answered him^ th^t he was come under the Em- 
peror's authori^^ solely to do him and every 
body justice, of which, if a good subject, he 
could have no reason to complain ; if a bad one, 
he must prepare to feel it : he knew no other 
t^ms. This was new language to governors in 
this part of the world, who almost forgot they 
had a superiour. Almagro therefore was resolved 
to abide the fortune of war, rather than submit, 
vnthout such terms as might ensure him the go- 
vernment of his father's {Hrovince at least. On 
the other hand^ Castro would hear of no terms 
between a king and his subjects, and therefoM 
set himself at the head of his troops, which were 
CMiposed of those who had refused to obey Al- 
magro, and gave him battle. The victory was 
on his side, but not without a bloody dispute. 
Several of Almagro's officers, in hopes of pro- 
curing 
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curing iavour for themselves^ betrayed his catistt 
in the battle ; but Castro was far frdm thinking 
their treachery to their leader could be reckoned 
a service to the crown^ and therefore spared none 
of them in the numerous executions he foiAid it 
nec^sary to make on this occasion. None of tfaki 
sufferers was more pitied than Almi^o^ who be- 
haved with the utmost gallantry in the engage^ 
ment^ as ht had done with much humanity and 
honour upon most occasions*. He was takm and 
beheaded. 

The severity of this proceduce^ whilst it teni? 
fied eve^y body> drew no odium tipon the gotiflt^ 
nar« who acted clearly without prejudice or self«« 
interest* They looked on these ^ecntions likd 
judgments from Heaven^ which afflict us bitterly^ 
but l6ave no room for murmur or complain! 
against the hand that inflicts them. To the fbU 
Idwers of Pizarro> who valued themselves, on 
their late service, and murmured that they were 
tiot rewarded better than he thought they des6tv^ 
ed> he shewed little favour. He told theitt hd 
could well distinguish between what was doM 
out of a spirit of party, and what proceeded front 
a principle of loyalty to their sovereign; that 
Ihey might look upon themselves as very happy 
that he suffered their last action to obliterate the 
memory of all their others. In short, he pro« 

ceeded 
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ceeded with such constancy^ that the Spaniarda 
were reduced to an entire subjection^ and tbe In- 
dians treated by them as fellow-subjects and fel- 
low-creatures. The clergy he made to attend di- 
ligently to the duty of their function^ and to the 
conversion of the Indians, rather than to the ac- 
quisition of their gold. He modelled the admi- 
nistration of justice in the exactest manner. He 
founded several towns^ and established schools 
and colleges in them, and placed the royal reve- 
nues on such a footings that the conquest of Peru 
became immediately a great publick advantage^ 
which formerly was little more than an object of 
private plunder. But^ whilst he remained him- 
self poor among some of the richest confiscations 
that ever were made^ and whilst he enriched the 
royal treasury with most prodigious remittances, 
the great men at court received no presents. 
This induced them to get a number of judges 
appointed, whose authority over-ruled that of 
Castro. The end was answered. Disputes arose ; 
the colony was unsettled; appeals and complaints 
innumerable came home, and presents from all 
sides. But what answered the present end of the 
courtiers, was near stopping up the spring of brib- 
ery for the future. In the confusion that arose, 
from such clashing jurisdictions and the schemes 
of men intent upon their own interests, it was 
VPL. I. N not 
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not hard for Gonzalo^ the brother of the famow 
Pizarro^ to avail himself of the general discon* 
tentj and to 8et himself at the head of a party. 

It was now no longer a dispute between go- 
vernors about the boupds of their jurisdictions ; 
GoBZflo Pizarro only paid a nominal submission 
to the Emperor. He strengthened daily^ and 
even went so fiur as to behead a viceroy who was 
sent to curb him. There was a fleet at this time 
in the South Seas^i and he had address enough to 
gain the adniiral to his interests ; by which means 
he was able to overawe the coast of Mexico, and 
prevent any force coming against him from that 
part. He even entertained hopes of gaining the 
Spaniards in that kingdom to join in his revolt. 

The courts justly alarmed at thi» progress^ hav-r 
ing felt the ill effect of sending men who were 
recommended to their posts by importunity and 
cabal^ as they had experienced the beneficial con- 
sequences of employing persons whose character 
only pleaded for them^ sent a licentiate in divi- 
nity^ called Peter de la Gasca^ a man differing 
only from Castro, by being of a milder and mora 
insinuating behaviour; but with the same love of 
justice, the same greatness of soul, and the same 
disinterested spirit. This mildness of character 
suited the circumstances of the times, as well as 
the rigid justice of Castro did those in which he 

was 
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WM appointed; far, as the revolt was now almost 
general^ be could find no friends but such as he 
could make: because^ though he was invested 
with the amplest authority from Spain, he neither 
carried men to enforce it» nor monej ; and the 
whole succeai of the expedition rested solely in 
his own capacity. 

When he arrived in Mexico, be declared that 
his was a peaceable profession ; that he came not 
to exercise severities, but to heal by gentle mea* 
sures the effects of those which were formerly 
exercised^ He even wrote a very obliging letter 
to Pizarro, persuading him to submit/ and^flbr^^ 
ing him a free pardon for himself and his asso« 
ciates. In the mean time, he was not wanting in 
more vigorous measures ; but, by his engaging 
address and the reputation of his probity, raised 
large sums of money, and some hundreds of men. 
Pizarro, puffed up by his success, received the 
embassador with great haughtiness, and sent his 
answer, which was likewise that of his associates^ 
by the admiral ; it waa, in effect, that neither would 
he yield up his government, nor would they sub* 
mit to have any other governor. The admiral 
had instructions to try what bribery would do, 
and, if that failed, to fire the city of Panama, and 
brii^ off the new viceroy prisoner. However^ 
during their conferences, the affair took absolutely 
w 2 another 
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another turn^ aod the admiral^ instead of con* 
veying Gasca a prisoner to Peru^ transported him 
thither with all his forces^ . returning to his alle- 
giance himself^ and persuading all his adherents 
to be hearty in the royal cause. The viceroy did 
not at all alter* the professions and behaviour he 
had used in IVrexicd ; but every where proclaim- 
ing peace and pardon at the head of a powerful 
force^ he dr^w the cities of Lima and Cuseo from 
the party of Pizarro; who, finding himself obliged 
to evacuate the most considerable places of 
strength^ with very unequal forces hazarded a 
batt]|^ in which he was made prisoner. He was 
soon after. condemned and executed^ with those 
who had been the chief instruments of his rebels 
lion. 

Such fin ill star governed all those who had a 
share in the reduction of Peru! Almagro be* 
headed; his son sharing the same fate; Pizarro 
murdered in his own palace ; his brother Ferdi- 
nand kept a prisoner twenty-three years ; and his 
other brother Gonzalo, as we have just seen^ suf- 
fering death as a traitor. The new governor^ 
having by necessary severities quieted his pro-* 
vince^ tool effectual care to heal its disorders by 
the arts of peace^ and to compleat what Castro 
had been obliged to leave unfinished. He settled 
the ciiil government^ the army^ and the mines^ 

upon 
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upoD such a basis as made th^ province worthy 
to be plundered by future viceroys. He carried 
over two millions xto the royal treasury^ paid all 
his debts^ and sate down as poor in Spain as he 
had left it. 

Tbe reduction of tbe great empires of Peru 
and Mexico makes almost the only thing very 
much worth insisting upon in the American his'- 
tory. A few skirmishes with a savage people> 
and some voyages and discoveries exactly resem- 
bling each other^ changing only the names and 
situations^ is the matter^ which^ in my opinion> 
unprofitably fills so many volumes^ and contains 
very little of either curiosity or instruction. How* 
ever^ when I come to treat of the several Euro^ 
pean settlements particularly^ I shall not omit to 
mention any thing in their history that contains 
cither the one or the other. 
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MANNERS OF THE AMERICANS. 



CHAP, L 



The persons of the Americans — ^Their dress and waj of. 
iiying'-^Tbeir manner of conversing— Their hospi- 
tality-^heir temper--^Tbei]^ religion and lupenti- 
tlons-^/Tbelr medicine^ 

t*HE aborigines of Am6rica> throughout the 
tirhole extent of the two vast continents virhich 
they inhabit^ and amongst the infinite number of 
nations and tribes into which they are divided^ 
differ very little from each other in their manners 
and customs; and they all form a very striking 
picture of the most distant antiquity. Whoever 
considers the Americans of this day^ not odI/ 
studies the manners of a remote present nation^ 
bat he stujiesi in some measure, the antiquities 

of 
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of all nations; from which no mean lights majT 
be thrown upon many parts of the ancient au'^ 
thors^ both sabered and profane. The learned 
Lafitau has laboured this point with great suc- 
cess^ in a work which deserves to be read amongst 
tLs much more than I find it is. 

The people of America are tall^ and strait ia 
their limbs beyond the proportion of most na^ 
tions : their bodies are strong ; but of a species 
of strength rather fitted to endure much hard-- 
ship^ than to continue long at any servile work/ 
by which they are quickly consumed ; it is the 
strength of a beast of prey^ rather than that of ar 
beast of burthen. Their bodies and heads are 
.flatttsfif^ the effect of art ; their features are re- 
gular^ but their countenances fierce; their hair 
long^ blacky lank^ and as strong as that of a 
horse. No beards. The colour of their skin a 
•reddish brown, admired amongst theur &nd im- 
proved by the constant use af bear's fat and 
paint. 

When the Europeans first came inta America, 
they found the people quite naked^ except those 
parts^ which it is common for the most unculti- 
vated people to conceal. Since. that time they 
tave generally a coarse blanket to cover tbem> 
which they buy from us. The whole fashion of 
their lives is of a piece ; hardy>. poor^* and squar 

lid; 
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lid; and their education from tfaeir infancy is 
solely directed to fit their bodies for this mode 
of life^ and to form their minds to inflict and to 
endure the the greatest evitei • 

Their only occupations are hunting and war. 
Agriculture is left to the women. Merchandise 
they contemn/' When their hunting season is 
past^ which they go through with much paiience^ 
ted in which they exert great ingenuity^ they 
pass the rest of their time in an entire indolence. 
They sleep <ikdf the day in their huts^ they loiter 
and jest among -Aeir friends^ aitfdthey ohserre no 
iMNinds or decency in their eating and drinking.. 
"Before we discoyered them^ they had no spi^ 
rituous liquors; but now, the acquirement of 
these is what gives a spur to their industry^ and 
enjoyment to their repose. This is- the principal 
epd they pursue in theii! treaties ' with u6 ; and 
lirom this tiieysufler inexpressible calamities; for^ 
having once begun to dribk^ they can preserve 
no measiirdiii but continue a succession of drunk- 
enness as infog as their means df procuring liquor 
lasts. •' In this'condition they lie exposed on the 
eai^h to aR the inclemency of the seasons^ which, 
wastes them by a train of the most fatal dis- 
orders; they perish in rivers andmarshies; they 
tumble into the fire ; they quarrel^ and very fre- 
quently murder each other; and^ in shorty excess. 

io 
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in drinking^ which with us is rather immWal 
than Yerj destructivei amongst this unciTilised 
people^ who have not art enough to guard 
against the consequence of their vieesj is a puh* 
he calamity. The few amongst Ihemj who liTe 
£ree from this eyil^ eiyoj the fewarid of their 
temperance in a robust and healthy old age. The 
disorders which a complicated luxury has intro^ 
duced^ and supports in Europe, are strangen 
here. 

The character of the Indians is striking. The^ 
ane grate even to sadness in their dqN>rtment 
upon any serious occasion; obseryant of those 
in company ; respectful to the old i of a temper 
cool and deliberate; by which they are never in 
haste to speak before they have thought wdl 
upon the matter^ and are sure the person who 
qk^e before them has finished all he had to sayt 
They have therefore the greatest contempt fof 
the vivacity of the Europeans, who interrupt 
each other, and frequently speak all togetiher. 
Nothing is more edifying than their behaviour in 
their publick councib and assemblies. Eveiy 
man there is heard in bis turn> according as his 
yeais, his wisdom, or his services to his country^ 
have ranked him. Not a word, not a whisper, 
not a murmur, is heard from the rest while he 
speaks. ^ No indecent condemnation, no ill*timed 

applause^ 
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l^ipkttie. The youngs sort attend for tbeir 
iMtractioD. Here they learn the history of their 
wttion ; here they are inflamed with the songs 
of those who celehrate the warlike actions of 
their ancestors; and here they are taught what 
Ma the interests of their country^ and how to 
pltrsne them. 

There is no people amongst whom the laws of 
iunqpitalitj are more sacred^ or executed with 
more generosity and good-wilL Their houses^ 
their proYigion^ even their young women^ are 
not enough to ohlige a guest. To those of their 
own nation they are likewiae veiy humane and 
(Mieficent. Has one of them succeeded ill in 
hja hunting?; has. his harvest &iled? or is 'his 
home burned i Vie feels no other effect of his 
Msfortunet, thurthat it gives him an opportunity 
to experience the benevolence and regard of his 
feUow-cttixens^ who for that purpose have all 
things almost in common. But to the enemies 
of hia country^ or to tiiose who have privately 
oifended> the American is implacaUe. He con* 
ceah his sesrtiments> he appears fecimciled, until 
by some tieach^ or surprise he has an oppor* 
tunity of exeeutii^ an horrible revenge. No 
length of time is suflkient to allay his resent* 
ment : no distance of place great enough to pro-* 
teet the object ; he crosses the steepest mooo^ 

tains. 
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tains^ he pierces tlie most impracticable fote»i$s 
and traverses the inost hideous bogs and deserb 
for several hundreds! of miles^ bedring Ihe iiicle<- 
neacy of the seasons, the fatigue, of the expcdi"" 
tion, the extremes of hunger asdihtrst, with pa«> 
tience and cheerfulness, in hopes of: surprising 
his enemy, on whom he exercises the most shockf* 
iog barbarities, even to the eating of his flesh. 
To such extremes do the Indians puih i^it 
friendship ot their enmity ; and such indeed in 
general is the character of all strong and uncul^^ 
tivated minds. 

Notwithstanding this ferocity^ no people have 
their adger, or at lea^ the Aew of their angerj 
more under their command. From^heir infancy 
they are fdrmod ttkh care to endure scofis, taunts^ 
blows> and every sort of insult 'patiently, or at 
l^ast with a composed countenance, c This is one 
of the principal objects of their education. They 
erteem nothing so unworthy a maii tof sense and 
constancy, as a peevish temper, and a proneness 
to sudden and rash anger < And ibis so far has 
an effect that quarrels happen as rarely amongst 
them when they are not intoxicated withdiquor,. 
as does the chief cause of all quarrels, hot and 
abusive language. But human nature is such, 
that, a9 virtues may with proper management be 
engrafted upon almost all sorts of vicious pas^ 

sions/ 
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8ioii8> 80 vices naturally grow out of the best dis- 
positions, and are the consequence of those re- 
gulations that produce and strengthen them. This 
is the reason that^ when the passions of the Ame- 
ricans are roused, being shut up, as it were, and 
converging into a narrow point, they become 
more furious ; they are dark, sullen, treacherous 
and unappeasable. 

A people who live by hunting, who inhabit 
mean cottages, and are given to change the place 
of their habitation, are seldom very religious. 
The Americans have scarce any temples. We 
hear indeed of some, and those extremely magni- 
ficent, amongst the ancient Mexicans and Peru- 
vians; but the Mexicans and Peruvians were 
comparatively civilized nations. Those^we know 
at present in any part of America are no way 
comparable to them. Some ^pear to have very 
little idea of God. Others entertain better no- 
tions ; they hold the existence of the Supreme 
Being, eternal and incorruptible^ who has power 
over all. Satisfied with owning ^his, which is tra- 
ditionary amongst them, they give him no sort of 
worship. There are indeed nations in America, 
who seem to pay some religious homage to the 
sun and moon ; and, as most, of them have a 
notion of some invisible beings, who continually 
intermeddle in their affairs, they discourse much 

of 
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of demons, nymphs, fairies, or beings equivalen^^ 
Tbey haye ceremonies too, that seem to shew 
thej had once a more regular form of religious 
worship ; for they, make a sort of oblation of 
their first fruits ; observe certain ceremonies at 
the full moon ; and have in their festivals many 
things that very probably came from a religious 
origin, though they perform them as things hand- 
ed down to them from their ancestors, without 
knowing or enquiring about the reason. Though 
without religion, they abound in superstitions; 
as it is common for those to do, whose subsist- 
ence depends, like theirs, upon fortune. Great 
observers of omens and dreams, and pryers intt 
futurity with great eagerness, they abound in di» 
viners, augurs> and magicians, whom they rely 
much upon in all affairs that concern them, whe* 
ther of health, war^ or hunting. Their pbyrick, 
which may be rather called magick, is entirely in 
the hands of the priests. The sick are naturally 
prone to superstition, and human hdp in sueh 
cases is generally found so weak, that it is no 
wonder that, in all countries and ages, people 
have amused themselves, in that dismal circum- 
stance of human nature, with the hope of super** 
natural assistance. 

Their physicians generally treat them, in what- 
ever disorder, in the same way. That is, they 

first 
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ftrtt enclose them in a narrow cabin> iii the midst 
of which is a stone red-hot; on this they throw 
wateTj until the patient is well soaked with the 
warm vapour and his own sweat; then they hurry 
him from the bagniOj and plunge him suddenly 
into the next river. This is repeated as often as 
they judge necessary; and by this method extra- 
ordinary cures are sometimes performed. But 
it frequently happens too^ that this nide method 
lulls the patient in the very operation^ especially 
in the new disorders brought to them from Eu« 
rope; and it is partly owing ^ to this manner of 
proceedings that the small-pox has proved so 
much more fatal than to us. It must not be de* 
nied that they have some specificks of wonderful 
efficacy ; the power of which they however attri- 
bute to the magical ceremonies vnth which they 
are constantly administered. And it is remark*' 
abk^ that purely by an application of herbs they 
frequently cure wounds, which with us refuse to 
yieM to the most Judicious methods. 
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CHAP. 11. 

The goyemment of the AmericaiUH-Their councils — 
Their orators — ^Their feasts — ^Their maimer of admi- 
nistering justice. 

Liberty^ in its fullest extent^ is the darling pas* 
sion of the Americans. To this they sacrifice 
every thing. This is what makes a life of un- 
certainty ana want supportable to them; and 
their education is directed in such a manner as 
to cherish this disposition to the utmost. They 
are indulged in all manner of liberty ; they are 
nev^r upon any account chastised with blows ; 
they are rarely even chidden. Reason^ they say, 
will guide their children when they come to the 
use of it; and before that time their faults can- 
not be very great : but blows might abate the 
free and martial spirit i;^hich makes the glory of 
their people, and might render the sense of ho- 
nour duller, by the habit of a slavish motive to 
li, action. When they are grown up, they expe- 

rience nothing like command, dependence or sub- 
ordination ; even strong persuasion is industri- 
ously 
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6iuly for^n : bjr those -who ba?e iqitience 
aoKUigrt them; ai what may look too like com-^ 
mmij aii() Appear a sort of violence offered to 
tSieirwiU* 

Oa'Ihe teibeprintiple^ the j.« know no punish* 
roent l>iit death. They hty no fines^ because they 
have do way of exacting them from fr^e men ; 
and thetdM(tb> which.they sometimes inflict is ra« 
ther.iAconseqaenee of a sofrt of war declared 
against h public eneniy^ than an act of judicial 
power executed on a dtizeh or subject. This 
£ree illispdtitipii is general; and> though some 
tritM^djOTe fettifid in America with an head whom 
w^v^aU va ikisgsfJhiB powtf is rather persuasive 
thiin. f$0€f eiVe^ arid i he is reverenced as a father 
mQreitbitiii/fearB^ ss a mpnarch. He has no 
gwitf4% itO,l^ii^its> no officers of justice. The 
other forms, which may be considered as a sort 
of aristocracy> have no more power. This latter 
is the more common in North America. la 
some tribes there are a kind of nobility^ who^ 
when they come to years of discretion^ are en- 
titled to a. place and vote in the councils of their 
nation ; the rest ard excluded. But amongst ih6 
Five Nations^ or Iroquois^ the most celebrated 
commonwealth of l^orth America^ and in some 
other nations^ there is 90 other qualification ab- 
iolutely necessary for their head men, but age, 

voi. I. o with 
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vriih e^^ieace and ability in tkor afiun. How- 
ever^ there is generally in eveiy tribe some parti- 
cular stocks which they respect^ and who are 
considered in some sort as their chiefi^ anless 
they shew themseltet itoworthy of that rank ; as 
ttittOng the tribes themsehes there are somOj who, 
on account of their number or brayery, have a 
pre-eminence oyer the rest ; which^ as it is not 
exacted with pride and insolenee^ nor mainitined 
by tyranny on one hand, so it is neyer disputed 
oathe other when it is due. 

Their great council is composed of these heads 
of tribes and fantUes, yirith suck whose capacity 
has elevated them to thesamedejgiM of eoasidefa- 
tion. They meet inahouse^ which Iheyhayeineack 
of their towns for the purpose^ upon eyery sotemit 
occasion^ to receiye ambassadors^ to deliver then 
an answer^ to nng their traditionary war soogs^ or 
to commemorate thevr dead. These councils are 
public. Herethey propose attsuchmattersconcem* 
ing the state^ as have already beend^ested in the 
secret councils^ at which none but the head men 
assist. Here it is that their orators are employedt 
and display those talents whitfh distinguish them 
for eloquence and knowledge of public business ; 
in both of which some of &em are admirable. 
None else speak in their public cAiinciU; these 
are their ambassadors, and these are the cooh* 

missmnera 
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ttiiasioners wbo are appointed to treat of peace 
or alliaoce with other nationfl. The ehief skill 
of these orators consists in giving an artful turn 
to afliiirs> aiul in expressing their thoughts in a 
bold figurative manner, much stronger than we 
could bear in this part of the world, and with 
gestures equaUy violent, but often extremely na^* 
tural and expressive^ 

When any business of consequence is transact* 
edj they appoint a feast upon the occaiiion, of 
which almost the whole nation partakes. There 
af e lesser feasts upon matters of less general con* 
corn, to which none are invited but they who are 
engaged in that fiarticular business. At these 
feasts it is against all rule to leave any thing ; so 
tbftt if they cafsdot consume allj what remains is 
thrown into the fire ; for they look upon fire as 
a thing sacred; imd in all probability these feasts 
were anciently sacrifices. Before tbe entertain* 
ment is ready> the principal person begins a song^ 
the 9ulgect of which- is tbe fabulous or real his- 
tory .of their nation, the remarkable events which 
have happened, and whatever matters may make 
for theii( honour or instruction. The others sing 
in their turn. They have dances too, with which 
they SM^company their songs, chiefly of a martial 
kind ; and no solemnity or public bu^siness is 
carried on witliout such songs and dances. Every 

2 thing 
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thing is transacted amongst them with much ce^ 
remony ; which in a barbarous people is neces- 
sary ; for nothing else could hinder all their af- 
fitirs from going to confusion ; besides that the 
ceremonies contribute to fix all transactions the 
better in their memory. 

To help their memory^ they have bits of smaU 
shells or beads of different colours^ which have 
all a different meanings according to their colour 
or arraiigement. At the end of every matti^r they 
discourse upon^ when they treat with a foreign 
state^ they deliver one^.of these belts. If th^ 
should omit this ceremony^ what they say passes 
for nothing. These belts are carefully treasured 
up in each town^ and they serve for the public 
records of the nation ; .and to these they occa* 
sionally have recourse^ when any* contests hap- 
pen between them and their neighbours. Of late> 
as the matter of which these belts is made is 
grown scarce^ they often give some skin in the 
place of the wampum^ for so they call these 
beads in their language^ and receive in return 
presents of a more valuable nature ; for neither 
will they consider what our commissioners say 
to be of any weighty unless some present accom- 
panies each proposal. 

The same council of their elders which regu*- 
lates whatever regards the ey^ernal policy of the 

atate> 
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state^ has the charge likewise of its internd peace 
and order. Their suits are few and quickly de- 
cided^ having neither property nor art enough to 
render them perplexed or tedious. Crimioal mat^ 
ters come before the same jurisdiction^ when they 
are so flagrant as to become a national concern. 
In ordinary cases^ the crime is dther revenged or 
compromised by the parties concerned. If a 
murder is committed^ the fandly which has lost 
a relj|Kon prepares to retaliate on that of the of- 
fender. They often kill the murderer, and when 
this happens, the kindred of the last person slain 
look upon themselves to be as much injured, and 
think themselves as much justified in taking ven** 
geance, as if the violence bad not begun amongst 
themselves. But, in geherat, things are deter- 
mined in a more amicable manner. The ofiender 
absents himself; hjs friends send a compliment 
of condolance to those of the party murdered ; 
presents ar^offered^^ which are rarely refused: 
the head. of the family appears, who in a formal 
speech delivers the presents, which coiteist often 
of above sixty articles, every one of which is 
■given to cancel some part of the offence and to 
assuage the grief of the suffering party. With 
th^first he says, " By this I remove the hatchet 
from the wound, and make it fall out of the 
hands of him that is prepared to revenge the in- 
jury:" 
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jury:** with the second^ ''I dry up the hlood of 
that wound ;*' and so on^ in apt figures^ taking 
away one hy one all the ill consequences of the 
murder. As usual, the whole ends in mutual 
feasting, songs, and dances. If the murder is 
committed by one of the same family, or cabin, 
that cabin has tte full right of judgment, with«» 
out appeal, within itself, either to punish the 
guilty with death, or to pardon him, or to force 
him to give some recompence to the wife d| chil- 
dren of the slain. All this while the supreme 
authority of the nation looks on unconcerned, 
and never rouses its strength, nor exerts the ful- 
ness of a power more reyered than felt, but upon 
some signal occasion. Then the pdwer seems 
equal to the occasion. Erery one hastens to exe- 
cute the orders of their senate ; nor ever was any 
instance of disloyalty or rebellion known amongst 
this people. Governed as they are by manners, 
not by laws ; example, education, and the con'*^ 
stant practice of their ceremonies^ give them the 
most tender affection for their country, and in^- 
spire them with a most religious regard for their 
constitution, and the customs of their ancestors. 
The want of laws, apd of an universal strong 
coercive power, is not perceived in a narrow so- 
ciety, where every man has his eye upon'^is ^^ 
neighbour, and where the whole bent of every 

thing 
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tUog tliay do k toftr^ogtliea those ^natural ties 
by which iociety is principally cenbented. Fa* 
mily Io?e> rare amongit us^ is a national virtue 
amongst them^ of which all partake. Friendships 
there are amongst them^ fit to vie with tboie of 
&bulous antiquity ; and where such friendships 
are seen to grow> the fiimilies coiice|bed congra* 
tttlale themselves as ippon an acquisition^ that 
ff omises to them a mutual stre^gth^ and to their 
nttion the greatest honour and advantage. 
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CHAP. III. * 

Their mounadngs for their dead .—The feast ot souls .--• 
The Amikicaft women ; their occupations ; their 
marri&geB and divorces. 

The loss of any one of their people^ whether by 

a natural deaths or by war^ is lamented by the 

whole town he belongs to.* « In such circum- 

^ stances no business }3 taken in hand/ however iip* 

portant> nor any rejoicing penafytt^cl^ however 

interesting the occasion^ until all the pious cere^ 

monies due tq the dead are, performed. These are 

always discharged with the greatest solemnity. . 

The dead body is washed^ anointed^ and painted^ 

,v 19 as in^^some measure to abate the horrors of 

. death, ^hen the women lament the loss with 

the most bitter cries^ and the mo8j;iiideous howl* • 

<^ ings, intermixed with songs^ whicm' celebrate the 

great actions of the >^eceased^ and those of his 

ancestors. The men mourn in a less extravagant 

* The towns arc small> and^ except the affairs of war or 
state^ they have no butjness to employ thero^ for the greatest 
part of the year^ after the bunting season is over. 

nanner. 
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manner. The whole village attends tlie body to 
the grave, which h interred^ habited in their most 
jBumptiipuB ornaments. With the body of the 
deceased are placed his bow and arrows/ with 
what he. valued most in his life> and provisions 
for the long journey he is to take: for they hold 
the in^mortality of the soul univefsa%^ but their 
. idea is gross. Feasting attends this^ as it does 
every solemnity. After the funeral, they who 
are nearly allied to the deceased conceal them- 
selves in their huts for a considerable time, to in- 
dulge their grief. « The compliments of condol- 
ance are never omitted, nor are presents wanting 
upon this occaaion. After some time, they revisit^, 
thegrave.; they irenew their sorrow; they new 
cloath the remains of the body, and act over 
again the solemnities of the first fimeral. 

Of all their instances of regard to their deceas- 
ed friends, none is so striking as what they c^ jij^ 
the feast of the dead, or the feas|;0f souTs. The^ 
; day of this ceremony is appointed in the council 
t)f HhAv chiefs/ who giye orders for every 4hin^ 
which may enable them to celebrate it with 
pomp and magnificence. The riches of the na- 
tion are exfiatisted on this occasion, and all their 
ingenuity disnlayed. The neighbopring people 
are invited to partake of the feast, and to be vvit-^ 
nessfes of the solemnity. At this time, all who 

have . 
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ha?e died since the last solemn feast of that kind 
are taken out of their graves. Those who have 
been interred at the greatest distance from the 
villages are diligently sought for^ and brought 
to this great rendezvous of carcasses. It is not 
difficult to conceive the horror of thi^ general 
disintennent. I cannot paint it in a more lively 
manner than it is done by Lafitau. 

'^ Without question/' says he^ *' the opening 
of these tombs display one of the most striking 
scenes that can |»e conceived; this humbling 
pourtrait of human misery^ in so many images of 
deaths wherein she seems to take a pleasure to 
paint herself in a thousand various shapes of hor* 
ror^ in the several carcasses^ according to the de* 
gree in which corruption has prevailed over them, 
or the manner in which it has attacked them. 
Some appear dry and withered; others have a 
^ sort of parchment upon their bones; some look 
as if they were baked and smoaked^ without any 
^' appearance of rottenness; some are just turning 
towards the point of putrefaction ; whilst others 
are all swarming with worms^ and drowned in 
corruption. I know not which ought to strike 
us most, the horror of so shocking a sights or the 
tender piety and affection of these poor people 
towards their departed friends ; for nothing de- 
nerves our admiration more, than that eager dili* 

gence 
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gence and attention with which they discharge 
' this melancholy duty of their tenderness; gather- 
ing up carefully even the smallest hones ; hand- 
ling the carcasses^ disgustful as they are^ with 
every thing loathsome; cleansing'^them from the ' 
worms^ and carrying them upon their shoulders 
through tiresome journeys of several davs^ with- 
out being discouraged by their insupportable 
stench^ and without suffering any other emotions 
to arisej than those of regf^t^ for having lost 
persons who were so dear to them in their lives, 
and so lamented in their death." 

This strange festival is the most magnificent 
tmpA solemn which they have : not only on ac- 
count of the great concourse of natives and stran- ^ 
gers, and of the pompous reinterment they give f^^ 
to their dead, whom they dress in the finest skins 
they can get, after having exposed them some 
time in thi3 pomp ; but for the games of all kinds 
which they celebrate upon the occasion, in the 
spirit of those which the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans celebrated upon similar occasions. 

In this manner do they endeavour to sooth the 
calamities of life, by the honours they pay their 
dead; honours, which are the more cheerfully 
bestowed, because in his turn each man expects 
to receive them himself. Though amongst these 
lavage nations this custom is impressed with 

strong 
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strong marks of the ferocity of their nature; aa 
honour for the dead> a tender feeling of their ab<^' 
sence^ and a revival of their memory^ are some 
of the most excellent instruments for smoothing 
our rugged nature into humanity. In civiUzed 
nations ceremonies are less practised, because 
other instruments for the same purposes are less 
viranted ; but it is certain a regard for the dead is 
ancient and universal. 

Though the women in America have generally 
the laborious part of the economy upon them- 
selves, yet they are far from being the slaves they 
lippear, and are not at all subject to the great 
subordination in which they are placed in coun«^ 
^ tries where they seem to be more respected. On 
1^ the contrary, all the honours of the nation are on 
the side of the woman. They even hold their 
councils, and have their share in all deliberations 
which concern the state ; nor are they found in- 
feriour to the part they act. . Polygamy is prac- 
, tised by some nations, but it is not general. In 
^ most they content themselves with we wife ; but 
a divorce is admitted, and for the same causes 
that it was allowed amongst the Jews> Greeks, 
and Romans. No nation of the Americans is 
without a regular marriage, in which, there are 
many ceremonies; the principal of which is, the 
bride's presenting the bridegroom with a plate of 
their com. 



Incontinent before wedlock^ after marriage the 
. chastity of their women is remarkable. The pu- 
nishment of the adulteress^ as well as that of the 
adulterer^ is in the hands of the husband himself; 
and it is often seveiti, as inflicted by one who is 
at once the pk^ty and the- judge. Their mar- 
riages are not firoitful^ seldom producing abo.ve 
two or three children, but they ace brought forth 
with less pain than our w^nwa 6juffer upon such 
occasions^ and with little cojpsequent weakness. 
Probably, that severe life, which both sexes lead, 
is not faYOurable to procreation. And the habit 
unmarried women have o^ procuring abortiong^ 
fOi which they rarely fail, makes them more unfit 
for bearing children afterwards. This is one of 
the reasons bf the dep[opulation of America; for 
whatever losses they suffer, either by epidemical 
diseases or by war> are repaired slowly. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

'the Indiiui manner of preparing for war — The abngs 
and dances — ^Their taking the field — ^Their method 
of discovering and attacking the enemy-*^Their cruel 
tieatniftnt of their prisoners of war. 

Almost the sole occupation of the American in 
war^ or such an exercise as qualifies him for it. 
His whole glory consists in this ; and no man is 
at all considered until he has increased the 
strength of his country with a captive or adorned 
his house with a scalp of one of its enemies. 
When the ancients resolve upou war^ they do not 
always declare what nation it is they are deter-i 
mined to attack; that the enemy^ upon whom 
they really intend to fall^ may be off his guard. 
Nay« they even some times let years pass over 
without committing any act of hostility^ that the 
vigilance of all may be unbent by the long conti--^ 
nuance of the watch^ and the uncertainty of the 
danger. In the mean time they are not idle at 
home. The principal captain sun^mons the youth 
of the town to which he belongs ; the war kettle 
is set on the fire; the war songs and dances com« 

mence: 
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nience; the hatchet is sent to all the Tillages of 
the same nation^ and to all its allies; the fire 
catches ; the y^u songs are heard in all parts ; 
and the most hideous howltngs continue without 
intermission day and night over that whole tract 
of coun^. The women add their cries to those 
of the roen» lamenting those whom they haTe 
either lost in war or by a ni^tural deaths and de* 
npanding their places to be supplied from their 
enemies; stimulating the young men by a sense 
of shame, which women know how to excite in 
the strongert manner^ and can take the best ad* 
vantage of when excited. 

When by these, and every other means, the 
fury of the nation is raised to the greatest height, 
and all long to. imbrue their hands in blood, the 
war captain prepares the feast, which consists of 
dogs flesh. All that partake of this feast receive 
little billets, which are so many engagements 
which they take to be faithful to each other^ and 
obedient to their commander. None are forced 
to the war ; but when they have accepted this 
billet, they are looked upon as listed, and it is 
then death to recede. All the warriors in this 
assembly have their faces blackened with char- 
coal, intermixed with dashes and streaks of ver- 
milion, which give^hem a most horrid appear*^ 
ance. Their hair is dre«ied up in an odd man- 
ner. 
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ner^ ^ith feathers of various kinds. In this as* 
sembly^. which is preparatory to their military 
ejTpedition^ the chief begins the war song; which 
haring continued for some time^ he raises his 
voice to the highest pitchy aiid^ turning off sud* 
denly io a sort of prayer^ addresses hiolseif to the 
god* of war, whom they call Areskoni : '^ I in- 
voke thee/' says he, '' to bt favourable to my 
enterprise ! I invoke thy care upon me and Aj 
family ! I invoke ye likewise, all ye spirits and 
demons good and evil ! 411 ye that are in the 
skies, or on the earth, or under the earth, to patir 
destruction upon our enemies, and to return me 
and my companions safely to our country/' All 
the warriors join him in this prayer with shouts 
and acclamations. The captain renews his song, 
strikes his club against the stakes of his cottage, 
and begins the war dance, accompanied with the 
shouts of allJiU..i^ompanions, which continue as 
long ashe dances.^'^ 

The day appointed for their departure being 
arrived, they take leave of their friends; tiiey 
change tiieir deaths, or whatever moveables they 
liave> in token of mutual friendship ; their wives 
and female relations go out befoi^ them, and at- 
tend at some distance from the town. The war* 
riors march out all drest in their iSinest apparel 
and most showy ornanwnts, regularly on« after 

another. 
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ttnoth/^r, for thej never march in rank. The chief 
i^alksr slo'virly on before them> singing the death 
stong^ whilst the rest observe the most profound 
silence. When they come up to their women, 
tliey deliver up to theni all their finery, put on 
their worst cloaths, and then proceed as their 
commander thinks fit. 

Their motives for engaging in a war are rarely 
those views which excite us to it. They have 
no other end but the glory of the victory^ or the 
benefit of the slaves which it enables them to add 
to their nation, or sacrifice to their brutal fury; 
and it is rare that they take any pains to give 
their wars even a colour of justice. It is no way 
uncommon among them for the young men to 
make feasts of dogs flesh, and dances, in small 
parties, in the midst of the most profound peace. 
They fall sometimes on one nation, and some- 
times on another, and surprise some of their 
hunters, whom they scalp and bring home as pri- 
soners. Their senators wink at this, or rkther 
encourage it, as it tends to keep up the martial 
spirit of their people, inures them to watchful- 
ness and hardship, and gives them an early taste 
tor blood. 

The qualities in an Indian war are vigilance 
and attention ; to give and to avoid a surprise; 
and patience and strength, to endure the into- 
lerable fatigues and hardships which always at- 

Tot. I. p tend 
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tend it. "the nations of America are at an ioK 
mense distance from each other^ with a vast de- 
sart frontier, and hid in the bosom of hideous, 
and almost boandless forests. These must be 
traversed before they meet an enemy, "^ho^ is o^ 
ten at such a distance as might be supposed te 
prevent either quarrel or danger. But, notwith- 
standing the secrecy of the destination of the 
party tbat first maves> the enemy has frequent 
notice of it, is prepared for the attack, and readj 
to take advantage in the same manner of the 
least want of vigilance in the aggressors. Their 
whole art of war consists in this : they never 
fight in the open fields but upon some very ex- 
traordinary occasions ; not from cowardice, for 
they are brave ; but thi^ despise this method, as 
unworthy an able warrior, and as an aflfair in 
which fortune governs more than prudence. The 
principal things which help them to find out 
their enemies, are the smoak of their fires^ which 
they smell at a distance almost incredible ; and 
their tracks, in the discovery and distinguishing 
of which, they are possessed of a sagacity equally 
astonishing ; for they will tell in the footsteps, 
which to us would seem most confused, the num- 
ber of men that have passed, and the length of 
time siiice they have passed ; they even go so fiir 
as to distinguish the several nations by the differ- 
ent marks of their feet, and to perceive footsteps, 

vi^here 
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Avhere we could distinguish nothing less. A 
mind diligently intent upon one things and exer- 
cised by long experience^ will go lengths at first 
yiew scarcely credible. 

But as they who are attacked. have the same 
knowledge^ and know how to draw the same ad* 
vantages from it^ their great address is to baffle 
each other in these points. On the expedition 
they light no fire to warm themseWes^ or prepare 
their victual, but subsist merely on the miserable 
pittance of some of their meal mixed with water; 
they lie close to the gr^ound all day, and march 
only in the night. As they march in their usual 
order in files, he that closes the rear diligently co- 
vers his own tracks, and tl^se of all who preced- 
ed him, with leaves. If any stream occurs in 
their route> they march in it for a considerable 
way to foil their pursuers. When they halt to 
rest and refresh themselves, scouts are sent out 
on every side to reconnoitre^ the country, and 
beat up every place where they suspect an enemy 
may lie perdue. In this manner they often enter 
a village whilst the strength of the nation is em- 
ployed in hunting, and massacre all the helpless 
old men, women, and children, or make prisoners 
as many as they can manage, or have strength 
enough to be useful to their nation. 

They often cut off small parties of men in 
p3 
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their huDfiogs ; but when they discover an mtmj 
of ^ir enemies^ their way is to throw themseWw 
flat oa their faces amongst the withered leaTcs^ 
the colour of which their bodies are. painted to 
resemble exactly. They generally let a pari pass 
unmolested ; and then^ rising a little, lliey take 
aiiPj for they are eoLceUeat marksmen, and setting 
' up a, most tremendous shout, which they call the 
war-cry, they poftir a storm of musquet-buUeta 
upon the enemy ; for they have long since laid 
asidjB the use of accows : the party attacked se- 
turns the same cry. Every man* in haste covert 
hMuself with a tree, and returns the fire of the 
adverse party, as soon as, they raise themselvea 
from the ground to gwe the second fire. 

After fighting somf time in this manper, the 
party which thinks it has the advantage rashaa 
out of its cover, with small axes, in their handi^ 
which they dart with great address, and dexte* 
rity; they redoifble their craes, intimidating 
their enemies with menaces^ and encouraging 
each other with a boastful display of their own 
brave actions. Thus being come hand to hand, 
the contest is soon decided ; and the eonquerora 
satiate their savage fury with the most locking 
insults and barbarities to the dead, bitrng their 
flesh, tearing the scalp from their heads, and wal* 
lowing in their blood like wild beasta. 

The 
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The &te of their prisetiers is the ftiost sevefS 
of all. During the greatest part of th^ir jourtiey 
homewards they suSet no injury. Bbt v^hen they 
arrive at the territories of the conqueribg state^ 
or at those of their allies^ the people froni every 
village meet them^ and tbitik they shew their Ht- 
taehment to their friends by their barbarous 
treatment of the unhappy prisoners; so that, 
when they come to their station, they are wound- 
ed and bruised in a terrible manner. The conquer- 
ors enter the town in triumph. The war captain 
waits upon the head men^ and in a low voice 
gives them a circumstantial account of every 
Jterticular of the expedition, of the damage the 
enemy has suffered, and bis own losses in it. This 
done, the publtck oratot i%Iates the whole to the 
people. Before they yield to the joy which the 
victory occftsions, they lament the friends which 
they have lost in the pursuit of it. The parties 
most nearly concerned are afflicted apparently 
with a deep and real sorrow. But by one of 
those strange turns of theiiuman mind, fashioned 
to any thing by custom, as if they were dis<ii- 
plined in their grief, upon the signal for re^ 
joieing, in a moment all tears are Wiped from 
their eyes, and they rush into anjQjd^Ayagance 
and phrem^y of joy for their victory. ,01 

In the mean time the fate of the prisoners re- 
mains 
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mains undecided^ until the old men meetj atid 
determine concerning the distribution. It is usual 
to offer a slave to each house that has lost a 
friend ; giving the preference according to the 
greatness of the loss, The person who has taken 
the captive attends him to the door of the cottage 
to which he is delivered^ and with him gives a 
belt of wampum^ to shew that he has fulfilled 
the purpose of the expedition^ in supplying the 
loss of a citizen. They view the presept yfhioln 
is made them for some time ; and^ according a$ 
they think him or her, for it is the samcj proper 
or improper for the business of the family^ or as 
they take a capricious liking or displeasure to ibe 
countenance of the victim^ or in proportion to 
their natural barbarity or their resentment for 
their losses, they destine concerning him, to re- 
ceive him into the family, or sentence him to 
death, If the latter, they throw away the belt 
with indignation. Then it is no longer in the 
power of any one to save him. The nation is as* 
sembled as upon some .great solemnity. A scaf- 
. fold is raised, and the prisoner tied to the stak^. 
Instantly he opens his death song, and prepares 
for the ensuing scene of cruelty with the most 
undaunted ci^urage. On the other side^ they 
prepare fo put it to the utmost proof, with every 
torment which the mind of man ingenious in 

mischief 
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niBcKief can iBvent. They begin at the extre- 
mities of his body^ and gradually approach the 
trunL One plucks out his nails by the roots, 
one by one; another takes a finger into his mouthy 
and tears off the flesh with bis teeth ; a third 
thrusts the finger^ mangled as it is^ into the bole 
of a pipe made red-hot^ which he smoaks like 
tobacco. Then they pound his toes and fingers 
to pieces between two stones ; th#y cut circles 
about his joints^ and gashes in the fleshy parts of 
bis limbs^ which they sear immediately with red-* 
hot irons^ cutting and searing alternately ; they 
pull off this flesh thus mangled and roasted^ bit 
by bitj devourii^ it with greediness^ and smear- 
ing their faces with the bloody in an enthusiasm., 
of horroar and fury. When they have thus torn 
off the fleshy they twist the bare nerves and ten- 
dons about an iron« tearing and snapping them^ 
whilst others are employed in pulling and ex* 
tending the limbs themselves^ in every way that 
can increase the torment. This continues often 
five or six hours together. Then they frequently 
unbind him^ to give a breathing to their fury^ to 
think what new torments they shall inflict, and 
to refresh the strength of the sufferer, who^ wea- 
ried out with such a variety of unheard-of tor- 
ments^ ^ften falls immediately into so profound a 
sleep, that they are obliged to apply the fire to 
awaken him, and renew his sufferings. 
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He 18 again fastcood to th^ stoVe^ tn4 Ugaig 
tibey renew their cruelty ; they sticjk him nU o^pt 
with small matches of wood that easily tak^ 6re, 
hut burns slowly; they continually run sharp 
reeds into every part of his body ; they drag out 
his teeth with pincers^ and thrust out his eyes ; 
and lastly, after having burned his fte^h from tbe^ 
bones with slow fires; after havipg so mangled 
the body that it is all but one wound ; after b^v* 
ing mutilajied his face in such ^ manner as ttt 
carry nothing human in it; aftei* haviqg peeled 
the skin from the head, and poured a heap of 
red-hot coals or boiling water 09 the naked skuU^ 
they once mpre unbind the wretph^ who, blind 
tnd staggering with pain wd we^kiiesSi i^ault^ 
aod pelted upon every side with clubs and 9it>ow$, 
now up, now down, falling into .their fires ai 
every step, runs hither and thither^ until one of 
the chiefs, whether out of compassion or wearjr 
of cruelty, puts an end to his life with a club q9 
* dagger. The body is then put into the kettle, 
and this barbarous employment is. sueceeded by 
a fea^t as barbarous. 

The women, fprgetting the humim as well n 
the female nature, i^nd transformed iqto aome^ 
thing wprse thau furies, act thpir parts, and even 
outdo the men, in this scenp of hpFfour. Tbd 
principal persons pf the CQuptry sit (Pund the 

atake 
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ttake smosLkiBg aad loi^iQg on without the leait 
emotion. What is the most extraordinary^ the 
sufferer himself, in the little intervali of his tor- 
ments, smoaks too, appears uaconcerned^ and 
conyerses with his torturers about indifferent mat* 
ters. Indeedj during the whole time of his exe- 
cution, there seems a contest between him and 
them which shall exceed, they in inflicffng the 
most horrid pains, or he yi enduring them with 
a firmness and constancy almost above human. 
Not a groan/DOt a sigbi not a distortion of coun* 
tenance, escapes him ; he possesses his mind en- 
tirely in the midst of his torments; he recounts 
his own exploits, he informs them what cruelties 
he has inflicted upon their countrymen^ and 
threatens them with the revenge that will attend 
his death ; and, though his reproaches exasperate 
them to a perfect madness of rage apd fury, he 
continues his reproaches even of their igaorance 
in the art of tormenting, pointing out himself 
more exquisite methods, and more sensible parts 
of the body to be afflicted. The women have 
this part ofUmng^ as well as the men ; and it 
is a^ ri^re for any Ipdian to behave otherwise, as 
it would be for an European to suffer as an 
Indian. 

I do nfit 4w?ll upon th^e circumstances of 
crueltyj ^^hjbh so degrade human nature^ out of 

choice; 
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efaoice ; but^ as all whoanention the customs of 
this people have insisted upon their behaviour in 
this respect very particularly^ and as it seems ne- 
cessary to give a true idea of their character^ I 
did not choose to omit it. It serves to shew too^ 
in the strongest lights to vrhat an inc*onceivable . 
degree of barbarity the passions of men let loose 
vrill car^ them, tt will point out to us the ad- 
vantages of a religion ^|iat teaches a compassion 
to our enemies^ which is neither known nor prac- 
tised in other religi9n8; and it will Ihake us more 
sensible^ than some appear to be^ of the value of 
commerce^ the art of a civilized life« and the 
lights of literature ; which^ if they have abated 
the force of some of the natural virtues by the 
luxury which attends them^ have taken out like- 
wise the sting of our natural vices^ and softened 
the ferocity of the human race without enervat- 
ing their courage. 

On tlie other hand^ the constancy of the suf«« 
ferers in this terrible scene shews the wonderful 
power of an early institution^ and a ferocious 
thirst of jglory, which makes men iixritate and ex- 
ceed what philosophy^ or even religion^ can 
effect. 

The prisoners who have the happiness to please • . 
those to whom they are offered^ have a fortune 
altogether opposite to that of those who are con- 
demned 
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demned. Tbey are adopted into the family, tliey 
are accepted in the place of the father^ 9on, or 
busbaod, that is lost ; and they have no other 
mark of their captivity^ but that they are not 
suflSsred to return to their own nation. To at* 
tempt this would be certain death. The principal 
purpose of the wa^r is to recruit in this manner ; 
for which reason a general who loses diany .of 
1)is men, though bf should conquer, is liitle het- 
idt ihaxk ^fSgtajce^ ai home ; because the end of 
the war W9ts not answered. Thej^ are therefore 
extremely careful of their men, and never cho6se 
ito attack but with a very decided superiority, 
icither in number or situation. 

Theficalps which they value so much are the 
tjrophiesof their bravery ; with these they adorn 
their bouses, which are esteemed in ^proportion 
as this sort of spoils is more numerous. They 
liave solemn days appointed, upon which the 
young men gain a new name or title of honour 
from their head men ; and these titles are given 
according to the qualities of the person, and his 
performances ; of which these scalps are the evi- 
dence. This is all the reward they receive for 
the dangers of the war^ and the fatigues of many 
jicampaigns, severe almost beyond credit. They 
think it abundantly sufficient to have a name 
given by their governors ; men of merit them- 
selves. 
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selves^ and judges of it; a name respected bj 
their countrymen^ and terrible to their enemies. 
There are many other things fit to engage the 
curiosity, and even afford matter of insti^uctive 
^reflexion^in the manners of this barbarous people; 
but these seem to be the most striking^ and fittest 
to be insisted on in a work which is to give a 
general idea of America. The present settlements^ 
their commerce and productiqfDs^ ought to be al- 
lowed their proper room. In which I propo^ 
to treaty first of the Spanish colonies, as the ficst 
discovered aodjargest object, and that in which 
the rest of Europe^t^ough excluded, is the most 
concerned. The Porftiguese, as nearest in place 
and rank, shall be second. Th«i French shall 
next be considered. The Engfl^sh shall be re- ' 

served to the last, as the most important to our- 
selves. \ 
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SPANISH AMERICA. 



€HAR I. 

A geneiat description of Americii. 

HikTHis deseribedj wi<ih m muck csacisenesft as 
Hie rabject would bear^ ihe maHners of tiie ori- 
ginaV inbabiiants of America^ as we had before 
that related' the most remarkable adventures of 
Us discoTerers and conquerors-; it will be neces* 
sary to view^ move minutely^ what and how ad- 
vantageous a country these conquests and disco* 
Tcries have added to the world ; and wliat are 
the viewsi interests^ and- characters of those^ who 
at present possess the greatest part of that exten- 
sive r^on. 

America extends from the north pole to the 
fifty-seventh degree of south latitude ; it is up- 
wards of eight thousand miles in length ; it sees 

both 
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both hemispheres; it has two summers and ir 
double winter ; it enjoys all the variety of cli- 
mates which the earth affords ; it is washed by 
the two great oceans. To the eastward it has the 
Atlantick Ocean^ which divides it from Europe 
and Africa. To the west it has another ocean> 
the Great South Sea^ by which it is disjoined from 
Asia. By these seas it may^ and dodl^ carry on 
a direct commerce with the other three parts of 
the world. It is composed of two vast conti- 
nents^ one on the norths and the other upon the 
souths which are joined by the great kingdom of 
Mexico^ which forms a sort of isthmus fifteen 
hundred mil^ long^ and in pne part^ at Darien, so 
extremely narrow^ as to make the communication 
between the two oceans by no means difficult. 
In the great gulph^ which is formed betwisen 
this isthmus and the northern and southern con- 
tinents^ lie an infinite multitude of islands^ many 
of them large^ most of them fertile^ and capable 
of being cultivated to very great advantage. 

America in general is not a mountainous coun-* 
try^ yet it has the greatest mountains in the worlds 
The Aodes^ or Cordilleras^ run from north to 
south along the coast of the Pacifick OceariC 
Though for the most part within the torrid zone> 
they are perpetually covered with snow^ and in 
their bowels contain inexhaustible treasures. In 

the 
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the province of St. Martha in South America are 
likewise very great mountains^ which communi- 
cate with the former. In North America we 
know of none considerable^ but that long ridge 
which lies to the back of our settlements^ which 
we call the Apalachian^ or Alleghany, moun- 
tains; if that may be at all considered as a moun* 
tain, which|upon one side indeed has a very great 
declivity, but upon the other is nearly on a level 
with the rest of the country. 

Without comparison, America is that part of 
the world which is the best watered ; and that 
not only for the support of life, but for the con- 
venience of trade, and the intercourse of each 
part with the others. In North America the 
great river Missisippi, rising from unkoowa 
sources, runs an immense course from north to 
souths and receives the vast tribute of the 
Ohio, the Ouabache^ and other immense rivers^ 
navigable almost to their very sources, and lay- 
ing open the inmost recesses of this coptinent. 
Near the heads of these are five great lakes, or 
rather seas of fresh water, communicating, with 
each other, and all with the main ocean, by the 
river St. Lawrence, which passes through them. 
These afford such an inlet for commerce as must 
produce the greatest advantages, whenever the 

V country 
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cocHitry adjacent shall come to be fuHj inhabited, 
and by an industrious and civilized people. The 
easterD side of North America, which is our per^ 
tioUj besides the noble rivers Hudson, Delaware^ 
Susquehanna, Potowmack, supplies several others 
of gfeat depth, length, and comndodious navijsra- 
tton. Many pari» of our settlements are so in- 
tersected with navigable rivers andltereeks, that 
the plantei» may be said, without exi^geration^ 
to have each a harbour at his Own door. 

South America is, if possible^ in this respect^ 
even more fortunate. " It supplies much <^e two 
largest rivers^ in* the world, the rivei^ of^Axna^on^ 
and the Rio de la Plata. The first, rising ill 
Peru> not far from the South SeH^ plisses fironi 
^est to east, almost quite through the continent 
of South America, navigable for some sort or 
.ottter of vessels all the way, and receiving^ into 
ito bosom' a prodigious dumber of riveUd, all na^ 
yigable in the same manner, and so* great, that 
Monsieur Condamine found it almost impossibte 
to diet^rmine w^hich^ was the maita channels The 
I&io'd^ la Plata, raising in the heart of the conn* 
try, shapes itsr course to the south-east, and pours 
such an immense flood into the sea, that it makes 
it taste fresh a great many leagues from the 
Aore ; to say nothing of the Oronoquo, which 
might rank the foremost amongst any but the 

American 
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American riters. The soil and productls^ in such 
a variety of climates^ cannot satisfactorily be 
treated of in a general description ; we shall> in 
their plaiies^ c6nsider them particularly. 

All America is in the hands ai four nations. 
The Spaniards^ who, as they first discovered it^ 
have the largest and richest share. All that part 
of North America, which composes the isthmus 
of Mexico, and what lies beyond tlytt towards 
the river Missisippi on the east, the Pacifick Ocean 
to the west and north-west ; and they possess all 
South America, excepting Brasil, which lies be- 
tween the mouth of the river of Amazons and 
that of Plata along the Atlantick Ocean; this be- 
longs to Portugal. That part of North Ame- 
rica which the Spaniards have not, is divided be- 
tween the English and French. The English 
have all ihe countries which encircle Hudson's 
Bay, and thence in it line all along the eastern 
shore to the thirtieth degree of north lati^de. 
France claims the country which lies between 
this and the Spanish settlements to the west, and 
secures an intercourse with them by the mouths 
of the Missisippi, the Mobile, and of the river 
St. Lawrence, which are the only avenues of na- 
vigation to this very extensive country. The 
multitude of islands which lie between the two 
continents, are divided amongst the Spaniards, 

VOL. I. ,Q French, 
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French^ and English. The Dutch poMeas three 
or four small islands^ which^ in any other hands, 
would be of no consequence. The Danes have 
one or two ; but they hardly deserve tabe named 
amongst the pioprietors of Amerioa. 
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CHAP. II. . 

The climate- and soil of New Spain. — ^Animals. —Its ve* 
getable produce* 

The order \^hich I intend to observe in treating 
of tbe Spanish colonies is/ after having set forth 
their/situatioti> their climate, and the nature of 
l^e soil^ to describe those commodities in M^hich 
tfaej trade ; to give a clear and concise account 
of their method of npanufa'cturing them ; and then 
ijp lay open tbe mapner of their dealing in them^ 
as well a9 that by ^hich they, carry on their fo- 
reign commerce. Last of all^ I shall say some- 
thing of the genius and temper of the inhabit- 
ants ; of such customs of theirs as are remark-* 
able> and of their civil policy^ and of their mili^ 
tary^ so far as they are come to my knowledge^ 
or as they are worthy the attention of the reader. 
The exact division of the provinces^ the courses 
of the rivers^ the distances of places^ the dimen- 
sions of harbours and their soundings ; all these^ 
as they are infinitely.better known from maps and 
charts^ so it wqi^ld be impertinent and tedious to 

Q 2 fill 
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fill up this short work with them^ which proposes 
t3 giTe, even short as it is^ a description of ever j 
thing that may tend to a just notion of Ame- 
rica; and therefore cannot sacrifice matters of 
more moment to the description of things^ of 
which a far better idea may be acquired by other 
means to those whom they concern ; and to those 
whom they do not interest^ yrho are far the ma- 
jority^ must be tedious and uninstructive. 

The first country wl^ich the Spaniards settled 
upon the continent of America was Mexico; and 
it still continues their principal settlement^ whe* 
ther we consider its number of inhabitants^ it» 
natural wealthy or its extended traffick. As it 
ties for the most part within the torrid zonCj it 
is excessively hot; and on the eastern coasts 
where the land is low^ marshy^ and constantly- 
flooded in the rainy seasons^ it is likewise ex- 
tremely unwholesome ; neither is that coiist plea- 
sant in any respect; incumbered for the most 
part with almost impenetrable woods of man- 
grove trees^ of a bare and disagreeable aspect, 
and which extend into the water fof* a consider- 
able way. The inland country assumes a nlore 
agreeable aspect^ and the air is of a better tem- 
perament ; here the tropical fruits grow in great 
abundance ; the land is of a good variety^ and 
would not refuse any sort of grain^ if the number 

or 
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W industry of tbe inhabitants were any way pro- 
portioned to the goodness of tbe soil. But on the 
western side the land is not so low as on the east- 
ern^ much better in quality^ and full of planta- 
tions. 

It is probable the Spaniards choose to leave the 
eastern coast in its present state of rudeness and 
desolation/ judging that a rugged and unwhole- 
some frontier is a better defence against an Eu- 
ropean enemy^ than fortifications and armies^ to 
be maintained at a vast expence ; or than the 
strength of the inhabitants^ made by the climate 
effeminate and pusillanimous, and kept so by po- 
licy : and indeed it would be next to impossible 
to make any considerable establishment on that 
coasts that could effectually answer the purposes 
of any power in Europe^ without struggling with 
the greatest difficulties ; and as for a sudden in- 
vasion^ the nature of the country itself is a good 
fortification. In general^ few countries^ under 
the same aspect of the heavens^ enjoy more of the 
benefits of nature and the necessaries of life; but, 
like all the tropical countries, it rather is more 
abundant in fruits than in grain. Pine apples^ 
pomegranates, oranges, lemons, citrons, figs, »nd 
cocoa nuts, are here in the gieatest plenty and 
perfection. Vines and apples require temperate 
climates. 

The 
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The number of their horned cattle is in a maa- 
ner infinite ; some private persons are said to hate 
possessed forty thousand head ; man}* are ^ild, and 
a very considerable trade is driven in their hidesand 
tallow, but the extreme heat prevents their turn- 
ing the flesh to any account in commerce. Swine 
are equally numerous, and their lard is much in 
request all over this countty, where it is used in- 
stead of butter. Sheep are numerous in Mexico, 
but I do not find that wool is an article of any 
great consideration in their trade ; nor is it pro- 
bable that it is of a good kind, as it is scarce ever 
found useful between the tropicks, where it is hairy 
and short, except only in Peru ; and that is the 
produce of sheep of a species very different from 
that in the rest of Am^ica ; as Peru is itself re- 
markably different in climate from all other coun- 
tries under the torrid zone. But cotton is here 
very good, and in great plenty. It is manufac- 
tured largely, for, as it is very light and suitable 
to the climate, and all other cloathing being ex- 
travagantly dear, it is the general wear of the in- 
habitants ; the woollens and linens of Europe 
being rather luxuries^ and worn only by per- 
sons of some condition. Some^ provinces pro- 
duce silk, but not in that abundance or perfec- 
tion to make a remarkable part of their export ; 
not but that the country is very fit for that, and 
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many other things valuid)le^ which are but little 
cultivated ; for the gold and silver^ which make 
the glory of this country^ and in the abundant 
treasures of which it exceeds all the worlds en- 
gage almost the whole attention of the inhabit- 
ant8> as they are almost the only things for which 
the Spaniards yalue their colonies^ and what alone 
receive the encouragement of the court ; there- 
fore I shall insist most largely upon these articles. 
After that^ I shall speak of those commodities^ 
which are produced here of -most importance in 
foreign commerce^ and rest upon them in propor- 
tion to their importance. These are cochineal^ 
indigo^ and cacao^ of virhich chocolate is made. 
As for sugar, and tobacco^ and indigo^ though no 
part <yf the wolrld produces better than Mexico; 
and as for logwood, though it be in a manner 
peculiar to this country; yet, as the first is largely 
raised and manufactured elsewhere, and as our 
own commerce in the two last is what chiefly in- 
terests an English reader, I shall reserve them to 
be treated of in the division I allot to the Eng- 
lish colonies. 
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CHAP. III. 

The gold and silver mines. — ^The manner of purifying 
those metals. — Some thoughts on the generation of 
metals.— Of the quantity of those metals produced in 
the West Indies. 

It is not known with certainty^ whether all or 
some provinces only of New Spain produce mines 
of gold and silver. It is^ however^ allowed that 
the chief mines of gold are in V eragua and New 
Granada^ confining upon Darien and Terra 
Firma. Those of silver^ which are much more 
rich as well as numerous^ are found in several 
parts^ but in none so much as in the province of 
Mexico. But all the mines^ whether of gold or 
silver^ are generally found in the mountainous 
and barren parts ; nature often making amends 
one way for her failures in another. 

Gold is found either in the sand of rivers^ na- 
tive^ and in small grains^ or it is dug out of the 
earth in the same condition in small bits^ almost 
wholly metallic^ and of a tolerable purity ; or it 
is founds like the ore of other metals^ in an ag- 
gregate opaque mass^ in a mixture of earthy 

stoncj 
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itpnei sulphur and other metals. In this state it 
is of &I1 colours^ red^ whijte^ blackiA> aud makiug 
little or no ostentation of the riches it contains. 
Sometimes it forms part of the ornament of some 
beautiful stones^ which are of various lively co- 
lours^ intersected with filaments of this metaL 
quite native. Lapis lazuli is one of these, which 
ha9 always some portions of gold ; but this golden 
streaking is often extremely fallacious, and has 
betrayed many into ruinous expences ; for in se- 
veral stones these veins have been nothing more 
than m^rcasite : however such marcasites or fire- 
fjtpnes are found in mines, whicli contain real 
gold. But gold, howsoever foqnd, whether native 
0r in what is called the ore, i$ seldom or never 
mthout a mixture of other metals, generally silver 
or copper. 

The gold mines, though they contain the rich- 
est of ^1 metals> it is observable, most frequently 
disappoint the hopes, and ruin the fortunes, of 
diose who engage in them ; though neither the 
labouring of the mine^ nor the purifying of the 
metal^ is atteic^ed with such »n ^x^ence a^ what 
those are obliged to, who work mines of the iofe- 
r^our metals. For the y^ip is, of all others^ the 
most unequal; sometimes very large^ full, and 
rich ; then i|t of|en decays by a quick gradation, 
aB4 ifi fOjofetimed suddenly lost. JBut the ends, of 

the 
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the veins are^ on the other hand^ often extremely 
rich ; they are called the purse of the vein ; and 
. vhen the miner is so happy as to light on one of 
these purses^ his fortune is made immediately. 

When the ore is dug out> the most usual me- 
thod is to break it to pieces in a milL exactly re- 
sembling those large ones we use for grinding 
apples> wherein a mill-stone set on end is made 
to turn in a circular channel of stone. When the 
ore is thus broke^ and the gold somewhat sepa- 
rated from the impure mass^ they add to the 
whole a quantity of quicksilver. Quicksilver has^ 
of all other bodies^ the greatest attraction with 
gold^ which therefore immediately breaks the 
links which held it to the former earthy and clings 
close to this congenial substance. Then a rapid 
stream of water is let into the channel^ which^ 
scouring away (through a hole made for the 
purpose) the lighter earthy by the briskness of 
its current, leaves the gold and mercury precipi* 
tated by its weight at the bottom. This amal- 
gama> or paste^ is put into a linen cloth, and 
squeezed so as to make the quicksilver separate 
and run out. To compleat this separation^ it is 
necessary to fuse the metal, and then all the mer- 
cury flies off in fumes. 

But in many parts of Spanish America, ano- 
ther way of getting and purifying gold is prac- 
tised. 
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.tised. When by sure tokens they know that gold 
lies in the bed of a rivulet^ they turn the current 
into the inward angles^ which time and the stream 
have formed ; while this runs^ they dig and turn 
up the earthy to make it the more easily dissolved 
and carried off. When the surface is thus com- 
pletely washed away^ and they are come to a sort 
of stiff earthy which is the receptacle of gold^ 
they return the stream into its former channel^ 
and dig up the earth as they find it^ which they 
carry to a little bason somewhat in the form of a 
smith's bellows. Into this they turn a small but 
a lively stream^ to carry^ off the foreign matter^ 
whilst they facilitate the operation by stirring the 
mass with an iron hook, which dissolves the earthy 
and gathers up the stones^ which are carefully 
thrown out that they may not interrupt the pas- 
sages that carry off the earth. By this means 
the gold, loosened from the gross matter which 
adhered to it, falls to the bottom^ but mixed so 
intimately with a black heavy sand, that none of 
the gold can be perceived, unless it happens to 
be a pretty large grain. To separate it from this 
sand, it is put into a sort of wooden platter^ with 
a little hollow of about the depth of half an 
inch at bottom. This platter they fill with water^ 
and^ turning the mass briskly about with their 
hands for some time, the sand passes over the 

edges. 
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edges^ and leaves the gold io small graias; pure« 
and of its genuine colour^ in the hollow at the 
bottom. Thus is gold refined without ire or 
mercury^ merely by washing. The places wheoe 
this is performed are called therefore Lavade- 
ros by the Spaniards. There are many mere 
methods of extracting and purifying this pre- 
cious metal ; but these are the most common 
ways used by the Spaniards in their Indies. 

Silver is the metal next in rank> but first in 
l^onsequence in the Spanish traffick^ as their mines 
yield a much greater quantity of the latter than 
of the former. It is found in the earth under 
different forms> as indeed the ore of all metal is. 
Such is the diversity 'of ores in this respect^ that 
nothing but a long experience in this particular 
branch can exactly ascertain the species of the 
metal^ which almost any ore contains at first view. 
I have seen specimens wherein the sil\er> almost 
pure^ twined itself about white stone^ penetrating 
into the interstices in the same manner that the 
roots of trees enter into the rocks^ and twist 
themselves about them. Some are of an ash*co* 
loured appearance^ others spotted of a red and 
blue^ some of changeable colours, and many al- 
most blacky affecting somewhat of a pointed re- 
gular form like crystals. I cannot find that it is 
ever found in grains or sand^ nativcj as gold is. 

The 
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The manner of refining silver does not diffisr 
ettentially from the process which is eitf]prlb jdi 
for gold. They are both purified upon ihe sattie 
principle ; bj cliearing away as much of tibe ebrfA 
as can be^ with water ; by unitii^ or amalgamate 
itig it with mercury ; and afterwards by clearing off 
the mercury itself^ by straining and eyaporation. 
But the management of silver in this respect is 
much more diflScuIt than that of gold; because 
(bis metal is ntuch more intimately united with 
the foreign matters with which it is found in the 
mine ; and its attraction with mercury is much 
weaker ; therefore there is great care taken in the 
amalgamation^ and it is a long time before Ibey 
are perfectly mixed. A quantity of sea-satt is 
likewise added. No silver is had by mere washing. 

The" chemists have talked very fireely of the 
production of these and other metals in the earth; 
of the salt, sulphur^ and mercury^ that compose 
them ; and the manner in which these substances 
are united and changed^ so as to form metak and 
minerals of every species. Some have recourse to 
the sUfi as the great agent in this process, dspe- 
dally in gold and silver, a^ the most worthy Mth 
an operator. Others call in the aid of subterrit- 
neous fires and central beat But in reality they 
have advanced very little that is satifactory Upon 
tills subject Thfefy have never^ by any method of 

joining 
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joining the matters which they haye assigncfd ad 
the (Cofistituent parts of metals^ in any propor- 
tions .whatsoever^ bor by any d^rees of their 
grea.t agent fire^ been able to make metal of that 
which was not metal before. Neither have they 
found what they allot as the component parts of 
all metals in such a manner in all^ as to enable 
them to fix any common principle for their ge- 
neration. Some they cannot analyse by any artj 
as gold ; they indeed define it a composition of a 
very subtile mercury^ and a sulphur as subtile. 

But how this comes to be known^ when no 
process hitherto discovered has Wen, able to ex- 
tract either of these from gold^ they who have 
advanced such things ought to tell. It is reason- 
able to believe^ that there is som^ plastick prin- 
ciple in nature^ perhaps something analogous to 
the seminal principle in plants and animals^ what- 
ever that is^ which does not^ as we know^ re- 
semble any known body^ nor is composed of any 
combination of known bodies ; but powerful of 
itself to combine and vary such part of the cotad- 
mon stock of matter as it is fitted to operate 
uppn^ which it dravfs to itself^ and causes to form 
an animal^ or a plants or a mineral^ or metal^ of 
this or that nature^ according to the original na- 
ture of the seed. Suppose a plant subjected to 
all the torture of the chemical question: you find 

it 
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it contains various matters ; an earthy vater, oilj 
m\t, spirit^ and in the three last perhapa some- 
thing specifick^ aftd differing from other plants. 
But neither the same quantities of similar mat- 
ter^ nor these very matters themselves^ can ever 
come to form a plant like the original^ or any 
thipg like a plant at all, because the seminal 
virtue is wanting; nor is it perhaps discover- 
able. And as for the other matters, they are the 
inert powers of the plant ; without power them- 
pelves, they are the materials with which, and 
pn which, the seminal virtue acts, to organize 
the mass, to spread the branches, to shoot out 
the gems, to mature the fruit, and in short to 
perform all the functions of a complete plant. 
The same may be said of animals. And why 
not of minerals, though of a less minute organi- 
zation ? Why should they not have the seminal 
principle too, which, operating by its own power 
and in a way of its own, upon the elemants of 
air, earth, water, oil, and salt, is capable of pro- 
ducing iron, copper, gold, silver, and other me- 
tals. The want of this will always hinder us 
from being able to produce any metal from other 
than metalline ingredients, though we should 
take such things as resemble the ingredients they 
yield upon an analysis, and in the same quantities 
in which we find them. 

This 
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This I do DOt say as farouriDg the notion that 
stones and metals vegetate exactly like plaiiis. 
That these are often found where they had for- 
merly been exhausted^ and that they are known 
to extend their dimensions^ is pretty certain ; biit 
ibat they assimilate the heterogeneous matter 
which increases their bulk^ in a manner analogous 
to plants^ I cannot venture' to propose. It must 
he allowed that silver has been founds and S 
have so seen it^ extending itself among the inter* 
stices of stones^ not unlike ivy and Other parasite 
plants ; yet^ as a metal no way differing from it^ 
or at all inferiour, is extracted from ores^ which 
hate an appearance altogether di6fbrent^ and 
virhich too is the usual way^ it is probable the 
manner in which they grow is not the same. 

What I had to say of gold and silver^ as both 
are founds and t^e latter in vast quantities^ in 
Mexico^ I thought proper^ for the sake of avoid- 
ing itepetitions^ to bring under this head^ thougli 
all the rest of the Spanish territories produce 
largely of both. 

Of the plenty of gold and silver, which. the 
mines of Mesico afford^ great things have been 
stiid> and with justice*; as this^ with the other 
Spanish colonies in America^ in a manner furnidi 
the whole world with silver ; and bear a great 
proportion in gold to the whole of what the 
t world 
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world produces. A late very judicious collector 
of voyages says^ that the revenues of Mexico 
can bardly fall short of tweaty-four millions of 
our money. He founds this upon a return made 
by the bishops of their tenths, which, without 
doubt, were not over-rated; and that these 
amounted to one million and a half sterling; that 
these are about a fourth of the revenues of the 
ctefgy ; and that ' the estates of the clergy are 
about ihe fourth part of the whole revenues of 
the kingdom, which at this rate amounts to 
twenty-four millions English. He takes another 
method of computing the wealth of this pro- 
vince, which is, by the fifth paid to the king of 
the gold and silver dug out of their mines. This, 
he observes, in the year 1730, amounted to one 
million of marks in silver, each mark equivalent 
to eight ounces ; so that if we compute this silver 
at five shillings per ounce, then the inhabitants 
receive from their mines ten millions in money. 
What a prodigious idea must this calculation 
give us of the united product of all the Ameri- 
can mines ! How much must be allowed in this 
account for the exaggeration of travellers, and 
the ostentation. of Spaniards, I will not pretend 
to determine. The plate circulated in trade, or 
l^ing dead as the ornaments of churches and 
houses, though a great deal is undoubtedly em- 
VOL. I. R ployed 
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ployed in all tkese ways^ did not seem to me to 
justify so Tast a computation ; but^ as the gen- 
tleman who has considered this point Vwith un- 
common attention is of another opinion^ I shall 
wave any further observation upon it. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of cochineal and cacao. 

Cochineal^ the next commodity for value whicli 
they export^ is used in dyeing all the seyeral 
kinds of the finest scarlet^ crimson^ and purple* 
After much dispute about the nature of this cu- 
rious drug^ it seems at last agreed^ that it is of 
the animal kind ; an insect of the 'species of the 
gall-insects. This animal is found adhering to 
various plants^ but there is only one which com* 
municates to it the qnalities which make it yalu* 
able in medicine and manufactures. This plant 
is caHed Opuntia by the botanists. It consists 
wholly of thick succulent oval leaves^ joined end 
|o end^ and spreading out on the sides in various 
ramifications. The flower is large, and the fruit 
in shape resembling a fig ; this fruit is full of a 
crimson juice^ and to this juice ii is that the co- 
chineal insect owes its colour. 

When the rainy season comes, on^ they who 
cultivate (his plants cut off those heads which 
abound most with such insects^ as are not yet at 
their full growth ; and preserve them very care- 
fully from the weather and all other injuries. 
, r2 These 
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These branches^ though separated from their pa^ 
rent stocks^ preserve their freshness and juices a 
long time ; and this enables the insect not onlj 
to live out the rains^ but to grow to its full size,, 
and be in readiness to bring forth its youngs bb 
soon as the inclemency of the season is over. 
When this time conxes on^ they ore brought out, 
and placed upon the proper plants^ disposed in 
little nests of some iiios»y substance. As soon as 
they feel the enlivening influence of the fresh air, 
they bring forth in three or four days from their 
exposure at furthest. The young, scarce bigger 
than a mite, runs about with wonderful cderity, 
and the whole plantation is iminediately peopled ; 
y^t, what is somewhat singular, this animal, sa 
lively in its infancy, quickly loses all its activity,, 
and, attaching itselfio some of the least exposed 
a-nd most succulent part of the leaf, it clingt 
there for life, without ever moving ; not wound^ 
ing the leaf for its sustenance, but sucking with 
a proboscis, with which it is famished for this 
purpose. 

What is not less remarkable than the way of 
life of this animal, is the nature of the male, 
which has no appearance of belonging to the 
same species; far from being fixed to a spot, he 
has wings, and is, like the butterfly, continually 
in motion ; they are smaller than the cocbineal,^ 

and 
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And coDttantly seen amongst theoi^ and walking 
lOver tbem without being suspected by those who 
take care of the insect^ of being a creature of the 
«anie kind^ though they believe that the cochi- 
neals are impregnated by tbem. But it is the 
female cochineal only which is gathered for use. 
They make four gatherings in a year, which 
are so many generations of this animal. When 
they are sufficiently careful, they brush off the 
insects one by one with a sort of hair pencils, 
and take them as they fall ; but they often brush 
the whole plant in a careless manner, so that 
fragments of it are mixed with the cochineals^ 
and themselves mixed, the old and young toge- 
ther, which carelessness abates much of the va- 
lue ; but what chiefly makes the goodness of this 
commodity is, the manner of killing and drying 
the cochineals, which is performed three ways ; 
the first is by dipping the basket in which it is 
gathered into boiling water, and afterwards dry* 
ing them in the sun ; this the Spaniards call re- 
negrida. The second method is by drying tbem 
in ovens made for the purpose; this, from its 
grey colour, veined with purple, is called jas-- 
peade. The third manner is, when the Indians 
dry them on their cakes of maize, which are bak- 
ed on flat stones ; this last is the worst kind, as 
it is generally overbaked^ and something burned. 
Tliey call it negra. 
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This drug has a very UDCommon good quality, 
and the more extraordinary as it belongs to the 
animal kingdom^ and to the most perishable of 
that kind^ that it never decays. Without any 
other care than having been put by in a box, 
some have been known to keep sizty^ some even 
upwards of a hundred years, and as fit for the 
purposes of medicine, or manufacture, as ever it 
was. It is used in medicine as a cordial and su- 
dorifick, in which intentions few things answer 
better. And indeed, as it answers such good pur-- 
poses in medicine, is so essential in trade, and 
produced only in this country, it may be consi- 
dered in all markets as equivalent to gold or sil- 
ver, by the certainty and quickness of the sale. 
It is computed they annually export no less than 
nine hundred thousand pound weight of this 
commodity. 

The cocao, or cacao, of which chocolate is 
made, is a considerable article in the natural 
history and commerce of New Spain. It grows 
upon a tree of a middling size; the wood is 
spongy and porous, the bark smooth, and of a 
cinnamon colour : the flower grows in bunches be- 
tween the stalks and the wood, of the form of 
roses, but small, and without any scent. The 
fruit is a sort of pod, which contains the cacao, 
much about the size and shape of a cucumber. 

Witbip 
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WiUiio there is a pulp of a most refreslHBg acid 
taste^ which fills up the interstices between the 
Duts before they are ripe ; but^ when they fully 
ripen^ these nuts are packed up wonderfully 
dose^ and in a most regular and elegant order ; 
they have a pretty tough shell, and within this is 
the oily rich substance^ of which chocolate is 
made. This fruit grows difierently from our Eu- 
ropean fruits, which always hang upon the small 
branches ; but this grows along the body of the 
great ones, principally at the joints. None are 
found upon the small, which, though it is a man- 
ner of vegetation unknown here, prevails in seve- 
ral other plants within the tropicks. This cacao 
is a very tender tree, equally impatient of the 
wind, heat or cold, and will flourish only in the 
shade; for which reason, in the cacao walks^ 
they always plant a palm-tree for every one of 
cacao. I need say little of this fruit ; it is ge- 
neral amongst ourselves, and its virtues well 
known ; but, however great the external call for 
it may be, the internal consumption is much 
greater : so that in Mexico and Terra Firma^ in 
some provinces of which latter it is found in the 
greatest perfection^ their foreign and domestick 
commerce in this article is immense, and the prot 
fits so ^reat, that a small garden of the cacaos is 
said to produce twenty thousand crowns a year; 

though 
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though I believe thisio be exaggerated ; it shews^ 
however^ in what a light of profit this commo- 
dity is considered. At home it makes the prin- 
cipal part of their diet^ and is found wholesom e 
nutritious^ and suitable to the climate. This fruit 
is often confounded with the cocoa nut^ which 
is a species wholly diflferent. 
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CHAR V. 

The trade of Mexico. — Some account of that citj.— 
The fairs of Acapuico and La Vera Cruz. — ^The 
flota and n^ister ships. 

The trade of Mexico may be considered as con- 
' sisting of three great branches^ by which it com- 
municates with the whole world ; the trade with 
Europe by La Vera Cruz^; the trade with the 
East Indies by Acapuico ; and the commerce of 
the South Sea by the same port. The places in 
New Spain^ which can interest a stranger^ are 
therefore three only. La Vera Cruz, Acapuico, 
and Mexico. 

Mexico, the capital of the kingdom, the resi- 
dence of the viceroy, the seat of the fir^t audience 
or chamber of justice, and an arcbbishoprick, is 
certainly one of the richest and most splendid 
cities, not only in America but in the whole 
world. Though no sea-^port town, nor commu- 
nicating with the sea by any navigable mer, it 
has a prodigious commerce, and is itself the cen- 
ter of all that is carried on between America and 

Europe 



>'^ 
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Europe on one hand^, and between America and 
the East Indies on the other ; for here the prin- 
cipal merchants reside^ the greatest part of the 
business is negotiated ; and the goods sent from 
Acapulco to La Vera Cruz^ or from La Vera 
Cruz to Acapulco^ for the use of the Philip- 
pines^ and in a great measure for the use of Peru 
and Lima^ all pass through this city^ and employ 
an incredible number of horses and mules in the 
carriage. Hither all the gold and silver come to 
be. coined^ here the king's fifth is deposited, and 
here is wrought all that immense quantity of 
utensils and ornaments in plate, which is every 
year sent into Europe. Every thing here has the 
greatest air of magnificence and wealth ; the 
shops glitter upon all sides with the exposure of 
gold, silver, and jewels, and surprise yet more by 
the work of the imagination upon the treasures^ 
which fill great chests piled up to the ceilings, 
whilst th^y wait the time of being sent to Old 
Spain, It is said that the negro wenches, who 
run by the coaches of the ladies there, wear 
bracelets of gold, pearl necklaces, and jewels in 
their ears, whilst the black footboys are all over 
covered with lace and embroidery. It cannot ex^ 
actly be ascertained what number of people axe 
in this city. It is certainly very considerable^ by 
many made not less than seventy or eighty thou-* 

sand. 
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faad. This city is well and regularly built^ 
though the houses are not lofty ; the monasteries 
are numerous, and richly endowed^ and the 
churches extravagantly rich in their ornaments^ 
though comparatiyely poor in the taste of their 
architecture. 

The port nearest to this city is Acapulco, upon 
the South Sea> upwards of two hundred miles 
distant from the capital. Acapulco itself has one 
of the deepest, securest, and most commodious 
harbours in the South Sea, and indeed almost the 
only one which is good upon the western coast 
of New Spain. The entrance of the harbour is 
defended by a castle of tolerable strength ; the 
town itself is but ill built, and makes every way 
a miserable 6gure, except at the time of the fairs, 
when it entirely changes its appearance, and be* 
comes one of the most considerable marts in the 
world. About the month of December, the great 
galleon, which makes the whole communication 
that is between America and the Philippines, 
after a voyage of five months, and sailing three 
thousand leagues without seeing any other land 
than the Little Ladrones, arrives here loaded with 
all the rich commodities of the East ; cloves, pep- 
per, cinnamon, nutm^, mace, china, japan wares^ 
callicoes plain and painted, chints, muslins of 
every sort^ silks, precious stones^ rich drugs, and 

gold 
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gold dust. At the same time the annual Mp 
from Lima comes in^ and is not computed to 
bring less than tif?o millions of pieces of eight in 
silver^ besides quicksilver^ cacao^ drugs^ and other 
Taluable commodities^ to be laid out in the pur- 
chase of the commodities of the East Indies. Se- 
veral other ships from different parts of Chili 
and Peru meet upon the same occasion; and, 
besides the traffick for the JMiilippine commodi*- 
ties^ this causes a very large dealing for ever j 
thing those countries have to exchange with one 
another^ as well as for the purchase of all sorts 
of European goods. The fair lasts sometimes 
for thirty days. As soon as the goods are dis- 
posed of^ the galleon prepares to set out on her 
voyage to the Philippines with her returns, 
chiefly in silver, but with some European goods 
too, and some other commodities of America. I 
speak here, as though there were but one ressel 
on the trade with the Philippines; and in fact 
there is only nominally one trading vessel, the 
galleon itself, of about twelve hundred tons ; but 
another attends her commonly as a sort of con- 
voy, which generally carries* such a quantity of 
goods as pretty much disables her from perform* 
ing that office. The galleon has often above a 
thousand people on boards either^ interested io 
the cargo, or merely as psissengers; and there is 

no 
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no trade in which so large profits are made ; the 
captain of the vessel^ the pilots^ their matet^ and 
even the common sailors^ making in one TOjage^ 
what in their several ranks may he considered as 
easy fortunes. It is said^ hy the writer of Lord 
Anson's Voyage^ that the Jesuits have the profits 
of this ship to support their missions ; and if so^ 
their gains .must he extremely greats and must 
add much to the consequence of a society which 
has as great a reputation for its riches as its wis- 
dom. 

This commerce to so vast a value, though car- 
ried on directly between the king of %)ain's own 
dominions, enriches them in proportion but very 
little; the far greater part of every thing that 
comes from the Philippines being the produce, 
or the fabrick, of other countries ; the Spaniards 
add none of the artificial value of labour to any 
thing. The Chinese are largely interested in thi» 
cargo, and it is to them they are indebted for 
the manufacturing of such of their plate, as 
is wrought into any better fashion than rude in* 
gots or inelegant coins. When this fair is over, 
the town is comparativdy desefted ; however^ it 
remains for the whole year the most considerable 
port in Mexico, for the trade with Peru and 
Chili, which is not very great. The East India 
goods brought hither are carried on muk» to 

Mexico, 
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MexicOj from whence what exceeds their own 
consumption is sent by land carriage to La Vera 
Cruz^ to pass over the Terra Firma^ to the islands^ 
and some even to Old Spain^ though in no great 
quantity. 

From the port of La Vera Cruz it is that the 
great wealth of Mexico is poured out upon all the 
Old World ; and it is from this port alone^ that 
they receive the numberless luxuries and neces- 
saries that the Old World yields them in return. 
To this port the annual fleet from Cadiz^ called 
the flota, arrives about the latter end of Novem- 
ber^ after a passage of nine weeks. This fleet, 
which sails only from Cadiz^ consists of about 
three men of war as a convoy^ and fourteen or 
fifteen large merchant ships, from four hundred to 
one thousand tons burthen. They are loaded al- 
most with every sort of goods which Europe pro- 
duces for export; all sorts of woollens, linens, 
silks, velvets, laces, glass, paper, cutlery, all 
sorts of wrought iron, watches, clocks, quick* 
silver, horse furniture, shoes, stockings, books, 
pictures, military stores, wines, and fruits; so 
that all the trading parts of Europe are highly 
interested in the cargo of this fleet. Spain itself 
sends out little more than the wine and fruit. 
This, with the freight and commissions to the 
merchant and the duty to the king, is almost all 

the 
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advantage which that kingdoni derives from her 
commerce with the Indies. It is strictly prohi- 
hibited to load any commodities on board this 
fleet without entering the goods^ the yalue^ and 
the owner's name^ in the India^house at Seville ; 
and when they return^ they must bring a certifi- 
catCj from the proper officer there^ that the goods 
were duly landed, and in the proper port. They 
are not permitted to break bulk upon any ac- 
count until they arrive at La Vera Cruz^ nor are 
they suffered to take any other than Spanish pas- 
sengers, nor them without a licence first obtained 
at the India*house. 

Jealousy is the glaring character of the court 
of Spain, in whatever regards their American 
empire; and they often sacrifice the prosperity 
to an excessive regard to the security of their 
possessions. They attend in this trade principally 
to two objects; the exclusion of all strangeni 
from any share in it^ and the keeping up of the 
market for such go^d^ &s they send; and they 
think both these ends best Itnswered by sending 
out only one annual fleet, and that from one only 
port in Spain, and to one port only in Mexico. 
These views^ v^hich would be impolitick in any 
power in Europe besides^ are judicious enough 
in Spain ; because^ the goods they send belongs 
ing niostly to strangers^ and the profits upon the 

sale 
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sale in the Indies being the only thing that really 
accrues to themselves^ it is certainly right to con- 
sult primarily how they shall get the greatest re« 
turns upon the smallest quantity of goods. It 
would be quite otherwise^ if all^ or most of what 
they send abroad, were their own produce or ma- 
nufacture. They are undoubtedly right too in 
keeping the trade Tery carefully to themselves, 
though perhaps the means taken to attain this 
end will not be thought so rational. By suflEering 
all the trade ta be carried on only between two 
ports, they discourage in the Old World all their 
towns from that emulation, which would not oalj 
enable them to traffick in foreign commodities, 
but in time to set up fabricks of their own; 
whereas now, with regard to the export of their 
commodities, they stand upon the level of stran- 
gers; they cannot carry their produce directly 
to the best market ; and it is very certain, that 
even trifling discouragements operate very pow- 
erfully where the commercial spirit is weak, and 
the trade in its infancy. Again ; in the New 
Worldj this confinement of the trade encourages 
interlopers, and an illicit commerce, too gainful 
for any regulation ^to prevent, and which may 
nSord such bribes as will disarm the most rigid 
justice and lull the most attentive vigilance. So 
that lA reality it may greatly be doubted, whellier 

the 
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the preicautions^ so systematically pursued^ and 
ioaprdved from time to time with so much care 
and foresight^ are at bottom of most advantage 
or prejudice to that nation. It was probably 
some consideration of this kind^ that first gave 
rise to the .custom of register ships : it was found 
that this confined commerce supplied its 'exten* 
siye object very imperfectly; and that those who. 
were at watch to pour in contraband goods would 
take advantage of this want of a regular supply 
from ^pain. When therefore a company of mer- 
chants of Cadiz or Seville judge that goods must 
be wanting at any certain port in the West In* 
dies^ the course is^ to petition the council of the 
Indies for licence to send a ship of three hundred 
tonsj or under^ to that port. They pay for thi^ 
licence forty or fifty thousand dollars^ besides 
presents to the officers^ in proportion to the con- 
nivance necessary to their design; for, though 
the licence runs to three hundred tons at the ut- 
most, the vessel fitted out is seldom really less 
than six hundred. This ship and cargo is regis^ 
tered at the pretended burthen. It is required 
too^ that a certificate be brought from the king's 
officer at the port to which the register ship is 
bounds that she does not exceed the size at which 
she is registered ; all this passes of course ; these 
are what they call register ships^ and by these 
vol,. T. $ tho 
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the trade of Spanish America has been carried 
on principally for some years past; some thinks 
as much to the prejudice of their trade^ as con- 
trary to all their former maxims in carrying it 
on. But to return to the flota. 

When all the goods are landed and disposed 
of at La Vera Cruz, the fleet takes in the plat^ 
precious* stones, cochineal, indigo, cacao, tobac- 
co, suganr, and hides,, which are their returns for 
Old Spain. Sometimes in May, but more fre- 
quently in August, they are ready to depart. 
From La Vera Cruz they sail to the Hayaona in 
the isle of Cuba, which is the place' of rendez- 
Tous where they meet the galleons; another 
fleet, which carries on all the trade of Terra 
Firma by Carthagena, and of Peru by Panama 
and Porto Bello in the same manner that the 
flota serves for that of New Spain. When they 
arrive at this port, and join the galleons and the 
register ships that collect at the same port from 
all quarters, some of the cleanest and best sailing 
of their vessels are dispatched to Spain, with ad- 
vice of the contents of these several fleets, as 
well as with treasure and goods of their own, 
that the court may judge what indulto or duty is 
proper to be laid on them, and what convoy is 
necessary for their safety. These fleets generally 
make some stay at the Havanna before all the 

ships 
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ships that compose them are collected and ready 
to sail. As soon as this happens^ they quit the 
Havanna^ and beat through the gulph of Florida^ 
andj passing between the Bahama islands^ hold 
their course to the north-east^ until they come to 
the height of St. Augustin^ and then steer away 
to Old Spain, When the Acta has left La Vera 
Cvnz, it has no longer the appearance of a place 
of consequence ; it is a town in a very unhealthy 
situation^ inhabited scarcely by any but Indians^ 
Meztezes, or negroes. All the merchants of any 
consequence reside at some distance^ at a place 
called Los Angelos. This town may contaiq 
fibout three thousand inhabitants. 
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CHAP. VI. 

'nireesbrts of people in New Spain — ^The "White*, In- 
dians, and Negroes ; the characters of those, — ^The 
clergy, their characters.-^The civil goyernmeiit, its 
character. 

The inhabitants of New Spain are compel of 
people of three different races ; Whites, Indians^ 
and Negroes, or the several mixtures of those. 
The Whites are either born in Old Spain^ or 
tfaey are Creoles ; those who are native Spaniards 
are mostly in oflSces, or in trade, and haye the 
same character and manners with the Spaniards 
of Europe; the same gravity of behaviour, the 
same natural sagacity and good sense> the same 
indolence, and yet a greater share of pride and 
stateliness ; for here they look upon the being 
natives of Old Spain as a very honourable dis- 
tinction, and are in return looked upon by the 
Creoles with no small share of hatred and envy. 
The latter have little of that firmness and pa- 
. tience which makes one of the finest parts of the 
character of the native Spaniard. They have little 
courage, and are universally weak and effeminate. 

Living 
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Liying as they do in a constant enervatii^ heat> 
surfeited with wealthy and giving up their whole 
time to loitering and inactive pleasures^ they 
have nothing bold or manly to fit them for mak- 
ing a figure in active life ; and few or none have • 
any taste for the satisfaction of a learned retire- 
ment. Luxurious without variety or elegancei* 
and expensive with, great parade and little- con- 
▼eniency^ their general character is no more thai! 
4 grave and apecious insignificance. 

They are temperate at their tables and in their 
eups^ but^. from. idleness and constitution^ thei^ 
whole business is amour and intrigue ; these they 
carry on in the old Spanish taste> by doing and 
saying extravagant things, by bad musick, worse 
poetry, and excessive expences. Their ladies are 
little celebrated for their chastity or domestick 
virtues; but they are still a good deal restrained 
by the old-fashioned etiquette, and they exert a 
genius, which is not contemptible, in com]i>ating 
the restraints which that lays them under. 

The ckrgy are extremely numerous, and their 
wealth and influence cannot be doubted amongst 
so rich and superstitious a people. It is said^ 
that they actually possess a fourth of the revenues 
of that whole kingdom ; which, after all abate* 
raents, certainly amounts to several millions. 
And as to their numbers^ it is not extravagant to 

say^ 
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say^ that priests^ monks^ and duos of all orddrii 
are upwards of one-fifth of all the white people^ 
both here and in the other parts of Spanish Ame- 
rica. But> the clergy here being top ignorant in 
general to be able instructors by their preachings 
and too loose and debauched in their own man-» 
ners to instruct by their example^ the people are 
little the better for their numbers^ wealthy or in« 
fluence^ Many of them are no other than ad« 
venturers from Old Spain^ who^ without r^ard 
to their character or their vows^ study nothing 
but how to raise a sudden fortune^ by abusing 
the ignorance and extreme credulity of the 
people. A great deal of attention is paid to cer- 
tain mechanical methods of devotion. Moral du- 
ties are little talked of. An extreme veneration 
for saintsj lucrative to the orders they have found- 
ed or are supposed to patronize^ is strongly in- 
culcated^ aud makes the general subject of their ser^ 
moDS, designed rather to raise a stupid admiration 
of their miracles^ than an imitiltion of the sanctity 
of their lives. However> having said this^ it must 
be considered as all general observations^ with the 
reasonable allowances ; for many of the dignified 
clergy^ and Others among them> understand, and 
practise the duties of their station; and some 
whole ordersi as that of the Jesuits, are here, as 
they are elsewhere, distinguishable for their learn- 
ing^ 
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ing and the decency of their behaviour. And 
certainly^ with all their faults^ in one respect 
their zeal is highly commendable ; that they are 
the cause of several charitable foundations ; and 
that they bring the Indians and blacks into tome 
knowledge of religicm^ and in some measure mi* 
tigate their slavery. This too has a good politi* 
eal effect ; for those diaves are more faithful than 
^ur8> and, though indulged with greater liberty^ 
are far less dangerous. I do not remember that 
any insurrection has ever been attempted by 
them; and the Indians are reduced to more of a 
civilized life^ than they are in the colonies of any 
ether European nation. 

This race of people are now^ whatever they 
were formerly^ humble^ dejected, timorous, and 
docile ; they are generally treated with great in- 
dignity* The state of all people subjected to an- 
other people, is infinitely worse than what they 
suffer from the pressure .of the worst form, or the 
worst administration^ e£ .any government of their 
own. 

The blacks here, as they are imported from 
Africa, haye the same character as the blacks of 
our colonies ; stubborn, hardy, of an ordinary un- 
derstanding, and fitted for the gross slavery they 
endure. 

Such are the characters of the people, not only 

of 
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of New Spain^ but of all Spanish^ AmericH* 
When any thing materially different occurs^ I 
shall not fail to mention it. 

The civil government is administered by tri- 
bunals^ which are here called audiences^ consist-^ 
ing of a certain number of judges^ divided into 
different chambers^ more resembling the parlia- 
ments in Fi'ance than our courts. At the head 
of the chief of these chambers the viceroy him-» 
self presides when he sees fit. His employment 
is one. of the. greatest trust and power the king 
of Spain has in his gift ; and is perhaps the richest 
government entrusted to any subject in the world. 
All employments here are held only by native 
Spaniards^ and by them but for a certain limited 
tipe ; most not above three years. Jealousy^ in 
this respect, as in all others relative to the Indies^ 
is the spirit that influences all their regulations ; 
and it has this very bad effect, that every officer^ 
ftom the highest to the lowest, has the avidity 
which a new and lucrative post inspires ; raven- 
ous because his time is shorty he oppresses the 
people and defrauds the crown ; another succeeds 
him with the same dispositions ; and no man is 
careful to establish any thing useful in his office^ 
knowing that his successor will be sure to trample 
upon every regulation which is not subservient 
to bis own interests ; so that this enslaved people 

has 
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kas not the power erf putting in use the fox's po- 
licy^ of letting the first swarm of bloodsuckers 
stay on^ but is obliged to submit to be drained 
by a constant succession of hungry and impatient 
harpies. 

There are some troops kept in New Spain^ an4 
a good reyenue appropriated for their mainte- 
nance, and for the support of their fortifications 
there ; but the soldiers are few, ill cloathed, ill 
paid^ and worse disciplined ; the military here 
keep pace with the civil and ecclesiastical admi- 
nistration;^ and every ihing is a job. 



CHAR 
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CHAP. VIL 

New Mexico* — Its Discovery — Climate— Products.««i» 
The English claim to California. 

New Mexico lies to the north and north-east of 
New Spain. Its bounds to the north are not 
aacertained. Taking in California^ it has the 
Great South Sea to the west> and to the east it 
is bounded by the French pretensions on the 
Missisippi. This country lies for the most part 
within the temperate zone^ and has a most agree- 
able climate^ and a soil in many places produc* 
tive of every thing for profit or delight. It has 
rich mines of silver^ and some of gold^ which are 
worked more and more every day ; and it pro^^ 
duces precious stones of several kinds ; but it has 
DO direct intercourse with any part of Europe. 
The country is but little known at all to Euro- 
peans; and the Spanish settlements there are 
comparatively weak; however^ they are every 
day increasing in proportion as they discover 
mines; which are here not inferiour to*any that 
have been discovered in the other paii;s of Ame- 
rica. The inhabitants are mostly Indians ; but 

in 
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til taany places lately reduced^ by the Spanish 
missionaries^ to Christianity^ to a civilized life^ to 
follow trades3 and to raide Corn and wine^ which 
they now export pretty largely to Old Mexico. 
This useful change was principally effected at the 
expence of a Spanish nobleman, the Marquis Ve^ 
lasco^ whom the reverend author of Lord Anson's 
Voyage calls^ for that reason, a munificent bigot. 
The famous peninsula of California is a part« 
and far from an inconsiderable part, of this coun- 
try. It is a place finely situated for trade, and 
has a pearl fishery of great value. It was disco- 
vered by the great eonqueror of Mexico, Her- 
nando €orte6. Our famous admiral and naviga- 
tor Sir Francis Drake landed there, and took 
possession of it in 1578; and he not only took 
possession, but obtained the best right in the 
world to the possession ; the principal king hav- 
ing formally invested him with his principality. 
However, I do not find that we have thought of 
asserting that right since his time ; but it may 
probably employ, in some future age, the pens of 
those lawyers who dispute with words what can 
only be decided by the sword^ and will afford 
large matter upon the right of discovery, occu- 
pancy and settlement. 
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CHAP. vin. 

The climate and soil of Peni—- Its produce. — The minei^ 
the coca and herb 6f Paraguay. 

The conquest of Peru^ achieved in so extraordi- 
nary a manner^ brought into the power of Spain 
a country not less wealthy^ and nearly as exten* 
sive as Mexico ; but far beyond it for the con- 
veniency of habitation and the agreeableness of 
the climate. Like Mexico^ it is within the tor* 
rid zone; yet^ having on one side the South 
Sea> and on the. other the great ridge of the An- 
des through it9 whole lengthy the joint eflPects of 
the ocean and the mountjiins temper the equinoc- 
tial heat in a manner equally agreeable and sur- 
prising; With a sky for the most part cloudy^ 
which shields them from the rays of the vertical 
sun^. it never rains in this country. But every 
night a soft benign dew broods upon the earth, 
and refreshes the grass. and plants so as to pro- 
duce in some parts the greatest fertility ; what 
the dew wants in perfecting this, is wrought by 
the vast number of streams, to which the fre- 
quent rains and the daily melting of the snow on 

those 
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those astonishing mountains gite rise ; for those 
mountains^ though within the tropicksi have their 
tops continually coyered with snow^ which is an 
appearance unparalleled in the same climate. 
Along the sea-coast> Peru is generally a dry 
barren sand^ except by the bank of the rivers 
and streams we have mentioned^ where it is ex- 
tremely fertile, as are all the valleys in the hilly 
country. 

The cause of the want of rain in all the flat 
country of Peril is difficult to be assigned; though 
the agents in it are not improbably, the constant 
south-west wind; that prevails there: for the 
greatest part of the year ; and the immense 
height of the mountains^ cold with a constant 
snow. The plain country between, refreshed as 
it is on the one band by the cool winds that blow 
without any variation from the frigid regions of 
the south, and heated as umformly*. by the direct 
rays of the equinoctial 'stin, preserve such an 
equal temper; that the vapDUr once elevated can 
haffdljr evet deitend in rain: but in the moun- 
tainous part of' the country, by the alternate 
contraction and dilatation of the air from the 
daily heats and the succeeding colds, which the 
snows commuhicate in the absence of the sun, a^ 
well as from the unequal temper of the air which 
prevails in alt 'billy places, the rain falls very 

plentifully ; 
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plentifully; the climate in the mountainous couo« 
tries is extremely changeable^ and the changes 
sudden. 

All along the coast of Peru^ a current sets 
strongly to the north; further out to sea^ it passes 
with equal rapidity to the south. This current 
probably moves eddy wise ; for^ having run as 
far as its moving cause impels it^ it naturally 
passes back again where it has least resistance. 
The ignorance of this double current made the 
navigation in the South Seas originally very un- 
certain and fatiguing; but now the course is, 
for those who pass from Chili to Peru^ to keep 
in to the shore in their passage to CaIlao> and oa 
their return to stand out a g^eat many leagues to 
0ea> and take the southern current homewards. 
The same method^ but reversed, is observed in 
the voyages between Panama, and all the otiier 
northern countries, and the ports of Peru. 

The commodities of Peru, for export, may be 
reduced to these articles. First, silver and gold ; 
secondly, wine, oil, and brandy ; thirdly, Vigonia 
wool; fourthly, Jesuit's bark ; fifthly, Guinea or 
Jamaica pepper. Of the first of these articles 
we have already treated in our description of 
Mexico. The mines of gold in Peru are almost 
all in the northern part, not very remote from 
lima; those of silver almost wholly in the south- 
ern. 
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era. The voyagers who treat of this country 
are generally pretty diffuse in their accounts of 
the principal places^ v^here mines are found ; but 
it does not therefore give us encouri^ment to 
insist much on these particulars^ because they 
contain very little instruction in themselves ; and 
if they were things in their own nature instruct-* 
ive^ it would be little to the purpose to dwell 
upon what is continually changing. New mines 
are daily opened^ and the old exhausted or de- 
serted. The towns shift with the mines. A rich 
mine is always the founder of a town in propor- 
tion to its produce ; the town which it subsists, 
when the mine is exhausted, disappears. Indeed 
the great mines of Potosi in the province of Los 
Charcas, are the inheritance of ages ; and, after 
having enriched the world for centuries, still con- 
tinue the inexhaustible sources of new treasure. 
They are not however quite so valuable as for- 
merly ; not so much from any failure of the vein, 
as from the immense depth to which they have 
pursued it, which, by the greater labour neces- 
sary, lessens the profit on what it yields, in pro- 
portion as they descend ; besides, new mines are 
daily opened, which are worked at a less ex- 
pence : so that the accounts we have had of the 
great number which inhabited the city of Potosi, 
when Mr. Frezier was in that country, must 

have 
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have since suffered some abatement. It had then 
upwards of seventy thousand souls^ Spaniards 
and Indians ; of which the latter were six to one. 
The Spaniards oblige this unfortunate people 
to send annually a certain number from the vil- 
lages of the adjacent country^ who are compelled 
to work for a limited time ; afterwards they may 
return. But, having lort the sweetness of their 
former connexions^ they that survive this slavery 
commonly settle in the city of Pdtosi. It is incre- 
dible how these mines (the most terrible scourge 
with which God could afflict the inhabitants) 
have contributed to depopulate this country. 
Wors^ they are than kwotd dr pestilence ; equally 
fatal to their lives'; and where those escape^ they 
are embittered by the circuchstance of an igno* 
minious slavery^ without any pifospect of end or 
mitigation. The effects of this servitade would 
be yet m6re fatal, if it were not for the use of an 
herb which th6 inhabitants call coca^ to which 
they ascribe the most extraordinary virtues^ and 
which they constantly use. Its qualities seem to 
be of the opfiate kind, and to have some resem- 
blance to those of tobacco ; for it produces a 
kind of stupid composure. It is an antidote 
against prisons and poisonous effluvia^ and makes 
those who use it subsist along time without food. 
Though necessary to those only who work in the 

mines. 
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mines^ it is used for pleasure by all the Indians^ 
who chew it constantly^ though it makes those 
who use it stink in a most offensive manner. This 
herb is gathered by the Indians with many super- 
stitious ceremonies^ to which they attribute its 
virtues; for which. reason it is^ in many parts of 
Peru^ with equal suj^rstition, strictly forbidden; 
the Spaniards^ as well as the Indians^ giving the 
credit of its effects to magick^ and allowing to 
these more than* they deserve; for they think the 
Indians superiority in strength owing principally 
to them. However^ notwithstanding the severity 
of the inquisition, which- is established in all the 
Spanish dominions with great terrour^ necessity 
makes them winkjit the practice^ where the miney 
«fe worked. 

They make use of another preservative^ an in- 
fusion of the herb of Paraguay ; something of 
the nature of tea. The consumption of this in 
Peru by all ranks of people is prodigious. Above 
18,000 hundred weight is annually brought into 
Chili and Peru, and is worth, when the duty is 
paid, not less than 60,000 pound sterling. The 
finest of this speces of tea comes from the coun^ 
try of the Jesuits. 
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CHAP. IX. 

The wines of Peru* — The wool. — The lamas and ri^ 
€unna5, sheep of Peru. — Jesuits bark. — Guinea pep' 
per. — ^The dung of Iquiq.ua. — Quicksilver minesr 

The southern part of Pertr, which Ues* without 
the trapick of Capricorn^ produces wine in great 
plentj^ but not in a perfection proportionable^ 
The Spaniards dislike and leave it to the Indians 
and negroes^ choosing rather^ what' may seem 
odd^ to regale in the brandy of the same wine, 
which is likewise made and exported in- large 
quantities^ not only to all parts of Peru^ but of 
Panama^ and the ports of ^ew Spain. The 
greatest quantity is made near a place otherwise 
of no consequence^ called Moquaga ; here, it is 
said, they make annually of wine and brandy one 
hundred thousand jars, which Mr. Frezier reck* 
ons at three million two hundred thousand Paris 
pints. A vast quantity in a small territory. The 
value of this produce is four hundred thousand 
pieces of eight. Other places trade in wine, such 
as Pisco, but of a goodness not superiour. Oil i» 

likewise 
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likewise had in Peru : but both the wine and oil 
are mostly the produce of those places that lie 
beyond the southern tropick. 

Wool makes.one of the most valuable commo- 
dities of the growth of this country. And it is 
not more remarkable for its fine long staple, than 
for the singularity of the animal which carries it. 
It is sheered from a sort of sheep, which they 
call lamas and vicunnas ; the lamas have small 
heads, resembling iq some measure both an horse 
and sheep ; the upper lip is cleft like that of the 
hare, through which, when they are enraged, 
they spit, eren to ten paces distance, a sort of 
envenomed juice, which, when it falls on the skin» 
causes a red spot and great itching. The neck is 
long like that of a camel ; the body resembles 
that of a sheep, but the legs are much longer in 
proportion. This animal has a disagreeable smell, 
but its flesh is good ; and it is extremely useful^ 
not only for the wool, which is very long and 
^ne, but as it is a beast of burthen, strong, pa- 
tient, and kept at a very easy expence. It sel- 
dom carries above one hundred and fifty pound 
weight, but then it carries that weight a vast way 
without tiring, eats very little, and never drinks. 
As soon as night comes, the lama lies down ; 
and no blows can get him to move one foot after 
the time he destines for his rest and food. 

T 2 The 
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The vicunna is an animal resembling the lama, 
pretty much as the dromedary does the cameK 
He is smaller and swifter, with a far finer wool, 
but otherwise exactly like the lama in all re- 
spects. The wool of these creatures is almost at 
fine as silk. Probably the famous sheep of €a- 
chemir, of whose wool they make the little vihitm^ 
cloths so much valued in India, is of this species. 
I cannot ascertain what quantity of thi^ wool ia 
exported, manufactured or raw, either to New 
or Old Spain ; but I have reason to believe it is 
not all inconsiderable. 

The fourth great article of their commerce is 
Jesuits bark, so well known in medicine as a speci- 
fick in intermitting disorders, and the many other 
great purposes, which experience daily finds it to 
answer. The tree which produces this valuable 
bark grows principally in the mountainous parts 
of Peru, and that most and best in the province of 
Quito. Condamine informs us, that it grows on 
the hither side of the Andes, no way inferiour to 
the Peruvian in quantity and goodness ; the best is 
produced on the high and rocky grounds; and it is 
not singular in this, for it seems in a good mea^ 
sure to be the case of all plants, whose juices are 
much more strong and effective when elaborated 
in such situations. The tree which bears it i» 
about the size of a cherry-tree; its leaves are 

round 
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tound and indented; it bears a long reddiih 
fiovFer^ from whence arisea a sort of huskj which 
envelopes a flat and white kernel^ not unlike an 
almond. This bark was first introduced in 
France by the Cardinal Lago, a Jesuit^ about the 
year 1650. Hence it had its name of Jesuit's 
bark« It is said to have been discovered bjr the 
accident of an Indian's drinking^ in a fever^ of the 
water of a lake into which some of these trees 
had fallen, and by which he was cured. This 
medicine, as usual, was held in defiance for a 
good while by the faculty ; but^ after an obsti*" 
nate defence, they have thought proper at last to 
surrender. Notvf itbstanding all the mischiefs at 
first foreseen in its use, every body knows that it 
is at this day innocently and efficaciously pre«- 
acribed in a great variety of cases ; for which 
reason it makes a considerable and valuable )>arjt 
of the cargo of the galleons. 

Guinea pepper, agi, or, as it is called by us^ 
Cayenne pepper, is a very great article in the 
trade of Peru, as it is used all over Spanidi Ame* 
rjca in almost every thing they eat. This is pro- 
duced in the greatest quantity in the vale of 
Arica, a district in the southern parts of- Peru^ 
from whence they export it to the annual value 
of six hundred thousand crowns. The district 
which produces this pepper in suoh abundance 

is 
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isbut^mall^ and naturally barren; its fertility 
in pepper^ as well as in grain and fruits^ is owing 
to the advantage of a species of a very extraordi- 
nary manure^ brought from an island called Iqui- 
qua. This is a 9ort of a yellowish earth of a fetid 
smell. It is generally thought to be dung of 
birds^ because of the similitude of the scent; fea* 
thers having been founid very deep in it^ and Vast 
numbers of sea fowls appearing upon that and all 
the adjacent coasts. But^on'the other hand, 
jwhether we look upon this substance as the dui^ 
of these sea fowls dr a particular species of earthy 
ft is almost difficult to conceive how the small 
island of Iquiqua^ not above two miles in cir- 
cumference could supply such immense qnanti- 
tier; and yet^ after supplying twelve ship loads 
annually for a century together for the distant 
parts, and a vastly larger quantity for the use of 
the neighbourhood^ it cannot be observed that 
it is in the least diminished^ or that the height of 
the island is at alb lessened. But these are mat- 
ters^ which^ to handle properly^ require a more 
exact knowledge of all the circumstances rdating 
to them^ than can be gathered from travellers. 
. Quicksilver is a remarkable article in their 
irade/because the purification of their gold and 
silver. depends upon it. I do not find that any 
^ther part of the Spanish America produces it ; so 
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that Mexico and Terra Firma are supplied from 
Old Spain vriih all they want of that mineral, 
which is brought them on the king's account 
only ; except that some arrives from Peru in a 
contraband manner. In Peru likewise it is mo«« 
Aopolized by the crawn. The principal mine of 
this extraordinary substance is at a place called 
OuancaveHca, where it is found in a whitish 
mass, resembling brick ill burned; this they 
pound, and put into a furnace 'vaulted at the top; 
tt is laid upon an iron grate covered with earth. 
Through this the fire passes; and, volatilizing 
the mineral, it is raised in a smoke, which, find- 
ing no passage hut through a little hole contrived 
for that purpose, rtshes through into a succes** 
sion of little round vessels, united to each other 
by the necks ; here the smoak circulates, and it 
condenses by means of a little waiter at the bot- 
tom of each vessel, into which the quicksilver 
falls in a pure heavy liquid. The men who work 
in the mines of this mineral are yet more subject 
to diseases than those who toil in the others ; and 
they make use of the same preservatives of Para* 
guay, tea ajdd coca. 
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CHAP. X. 

The character of the Peruvians— ^Their divisions. — The 
Indian festivals.-— Honours paid to a descendant of 
the ynca, 

TflE mannerft of the Spaoiards and Creolians of 
Peru resemble^ with little difference those of the 
Spaaiards and Creolians of Mexico^ other than 
that the natives of Peru seem to be of a more 
liberal turn^ and of greater ingenuity ; but they 
are for the greater part equally destitute of all 
cultivation. The slavery of the Indians is here yet 
more severe. The magistrate and the priest de- 
Tonr their vrhole substance ; and everj Spaniard^ 
as some authors report^ insults thein with impu- 
nity. The traveller takes as much of their pro* 
vision as he pleases^ and decides for himself what 
he shall pay, or whether he shall pay any thing 
at all. Complaints are answered with new in* 
dignities^ and with blows^ which it is a crime to 
return. ' This cruel irregular bondage contri- 
butes to dispeople this country even more than 
the methodical tyranny of the government. To 
avoid the plunder he is hourly subject io, the 
master of the family often raises no more grain 

than 
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tban what Just suffices for the sustenance of his 
family; tbk be buries, and keeps the secret of 
his heard ijo hikaself, only drawing out daily just 
60 much as serves for the use .of the day. If.be 
ichaoces to die suddenly, the family starves ; if a 
bad season comes, the calculated produce falls 
abort, and they are all reduced to beggary. Yet 
worse, they are even the slaves of slaves; for the 
S^ianiards enooiirage their negroes to treat them 
with the greatest insolence ; and they politically 
fce<p up a raneourj now groy^n inveterate^ be* 
i'B^pm ibest two races of people. They are for* 
bidden, undfer the severest penalties, to matry, or 
^p biye €ui unlawful intercourse together. Di* 
vfi^oq istbe gUbat instrument m vrbich the Spa* 
oiards trust for the preservation of their colo- 
Diefii. The native Spaniard alod& has all the lu« 
er^tive offices;^ civil, ecclesiastical, and military. 
He despii^s the Creolian. The Greolian hates 
and envies him. Both contemn amd maltreat the 
Indians, whd, on their side, are not insensible of 
the indignities they sufier. The Blacks are en-^ 
eouraged to tf ample ori the Indians, and to con^ 
sider their interests as altogether oppfosite; whilst 
tife Indian^ in (heir nominal freedom look with 
an envious disdain upon (he slavery of the lit^ 
groes, which makes them their tea«ters. 

What is extraordinary, the Spaniards, not con- 
tent 
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tent with reducing this unhappy nation under i6 
cruel a yoke^ as if they thought it nothing unless 
they were thoroughly sensible of its weighty suf- 
fer the Indians to celebrate an annual festival^ in 
which plays are represented^ commemorating the 
overthrow of their own state. These are acted 
with all the horrid and aggravating circum- 
stances which attended this event ; and the people 
are at this time so enraged, that the Spaniards 
find it dangerous to go abroad. In the city of 
Lima, there is annually celebrated a festival of 
this kind, with a grand procession, wherein they 
carry in a sort of triumph the remaining descend- 
ant of the yncas of Peru, and his wife ; who at 
that time receive all imaginable honours in the 
most melancholy pomp, from a race bowed down 
with the sense of the common bondage of prince 
and people. This throws the most afiecting 
gloom over the festival, that renews the image 
of their former freedom. To this remaining yaca 
the viceroy of Peru does homage when he enters 
upon his government. The ynca sits upon a lofty 
stage, and the viceroy makes his obeisance upon 
a horse, who is taught to kneel upon the occa<* 
sion. This manner of proceeding may be thought 
of the most refined strain of insolent tyranny^ 
and to be as unpolitick as it is insulting ; but it is 
not impossible that those vents, which they suffer 

the 
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the indignation of the people to take^ may carry 
off a spirit that might otherwise break out in a 
much more fatal manner. Whether by the divi- 
sion they keep up, or by these vents, or by the 
management of the clergy, or by v^hatever means, 
the Spaniards preserve their conq^uests with very 
little force; th(^ Ipdians are evea armed, and 
make a considerable part of their militia;, it. is 
true, they are interdicted the use of weapons 
without licence ; but licence is procured without 
Much difficulty. They have likewise a largd 
number of free blacks, and they too are formed 
into companies in their militia. Certain it is^ 
that, both in the Spanish and Portuguese colo^ 
nTes, they find slavery compatible enough with 
great licence in some respects, and both with the 
seciirity of the masters. Things deserving otir 
consideration ; as we do not seem to excel in the 
conciliating arts of government in our colonies, 
nor to think that any thing is to be effected by. 
•(her instruments than those of terrour and rude 
force. 
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CHAP. XI. 

The cities of Peru, Lima, Gusco, and Quito; a de- 
scription of them. — Callao, its trade and destruction. 
— llie viceroy of Peru ; his jurisdiction and nve* 
noes* 

There are three cities in Peru famous for theit 
opulence and trade ; Lima^ Cusco^ and Quito, 
lima lies in the northern part of Peru, in the 
latitude of 12 souths and 299 longitude fr6m 
Tenerifie. It stands about two leagues from the 
sea, upon a river called Rimac, small and unna* 
vigable. This city is the capital of Peru, and of 
all South America; it extends in length about 
two miles, and iu breadth about one and a quar- 
ter; its distant appearance, from tlie multitude 
of spires and domes, is extrenciely majestick ; and 
when you enter it you see .the streets laid out 
with the greatest regularity, cutting each other 
at equal distances and right angles ; the houses, 
on account of the equality of the climate, are 
slightly roofed, as they are built low and of light 
materials, to avoid the consequences of earth* 
quakes, frequent and dreadful in this country. 

But 
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But they are elegantly plastered and painted on 
the outside^ so as to have all the appearance of 
ftee-stone. To add to the heauty and conve- 
nience of this city> most houses have a garden, 
watered hy cuts drawn from the river ; each man 
commands a little running stream for his own 
use ; in a hot and dry country as this is^ no small 
matter of convenience and delight. Here is a 
grand walk by the river-side two hundred fa- 
thom long^ consisting of five rows of fine orange 
trees. To this the company resorts at five ii^the 
evening, drawn in their coaches and calashes * 
Such is the opulence of this city, that^ exclusive 
of coaches^ there are kept in it upwards of five 
thousand of these carriages. 

Lima has fifty-four churches, taking in the 
cuthedral^ the patechial^ and conventual ; thir- 
teen monasteries of men (besides six coU^es of 
Jesuits), one of which contains seven hundred, 
and another five hundred friars «nd servants; 
twelve nunneries, the principal of which has not 
less than three hundred nuns; kad twelve hos- 
pitals, besides foundations for the pertioniog of 

• The calash resembles that sort of coach vrhlch is called a 
vis-a-vis, but is drawn only by a single horse or mule, and 
goes OB a single pair of wheels j yet sometimes, by the gilding 
and other decorations, the price of a calash amounts to a thou- 
sand crowns. 

poor 
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poor girls. The number of whites is not less 
than 10^000; and the whole of the inhabitants of 
all casts and colours are said not to fall short of 
60^000 souls. 

They tell a very remarkable fact, that may 
help us to some idea of the vast wealth of this 
city. When their viceroy the Duke de la Pa- 
lata made his publick entry in 1683^ they caused 
two of the principal streets to be pared with in- 
gots of silv^r^ that had paid the fifth to the king^ 
of between twelve and fifteen inches long, four 
or five in breadth, and two or three in thickness; 
the whole of which could not amount to less 
than sixteen or seventeen millions sterling. But 
nothing can give a true idea of the vast wealth 
of Lima, except the churches, which the most 
judicious travellers speak of with astonishment ; 
and seem incapable of describing, on account of 
that amazing profusion of gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones with which every thing (even the 
walls) is in a manner totally covered. The tide 
of this vast wealth is fed from sources as copious; 
this city being the great magazine for all the 
plate of Peru, which is coined here; for the large 
manufactures and natural products of that king- 
dom; for those of Chili; and for all the luxuries 
and conveniences brought from Europe and the 
East Indies. 

The 
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The trade of the French to Peru^ durmg the 
general war in Europe which was caused by the 
disputes about the Spanish succession^ made this 
city decay not a little^ by diflfusing the commerce, 
of which before it was the center, amongst the 
other towns which lie along the coast; but, 
as that privilege has been since taken away, H^ 
ma began to revive again, and continued in great 
splendour until the year 1747, when a most tre- 
^mendous earthquake, which entirely devoured 
Callao, the port belonging to it, laid three^ 
fourths of this city level with the ground. The 
destruction of Callao was the most perfect and 
terrible that can be conceived ; no more than one 
of all the inhabitants escaping, and he by a pro* 
Tidence the most singular and extraordinary ima- 
ginable. This man was on the fort that over* 
looked the harbour, going to strike the flag, 
when he perceived the sea to retire to a consider-* 
able distance ; and then swelling mountain high, 
it returned with great violence. The inhabit- 
ants ran from their houses in the utmost terrour 
and conlusion ; he heard a cry of Miserere rise 
from all parts of the city ; and immediately all 
was silent ; the sea had entirely overwhelmed this 
city, and buried it for ever in its bosom ; but the 
same wave which destroyed the city, drove a 
little boat by the place where the man stobdy 

into 
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into \^]iicb he threw himselC and was saved. 
What is remarkable too in this affair^ Mr. Fre- 
zier; who was in Peru in the year 1714, and 
from whom I have part of my materials, on 
considering the situation of this town and the 
nature of the country, ventured to prophesy for 
it the destruction which we have seen accom* 
plished in our days. 

Whilst this town subsisted, it contained about 
three thousand inhabitants of all kinds, had five 
convents, and possessed the finest port in all 
Peru. Here were the rich warehouses furnished 
with all the goods of Europe, which being land- 
ed by the galleons at Porto Bello, were brought 
over land to Panama, and thence transported hi- 
ther by the armadilla, or fleet, with a convoy of 
three mep of war reserved for this purpose. To 
this port arrived the annual ship from Acapuico, 
loaden with all the products of the East; from 
Chili it received vast quantities of com, dried 
beef and pork, leather, tallow, plank, and several 
sorts of woollen goods, particularly carpets like 
those of Turkey. From the southern «ports of 
Peru were brought sugars, wine, and brandy, 
nanl stores, cacao, Vigonia wool, and tobacco. 
From Mexico it had pitch and tar, woods fi>r 
dyeing, and that balsam, which we improperly 
call of Peru, since it comes from Guatimala. 

As 
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Ab the port of Callao b so excellent^ and as it 
18 that by which the trade of Lima whollj> and 
that of all Peru in a great measure^ murt be car^ 
ried on, vre cannot doubt but that a new city is 
built there; and that lima is restored to its 
former lustre ; especially as this latter is the cen* 
ter of so vast a trade, and the seat of so great a 
gOTemment. For to the viceroy of Peru, both 
Chili and Terra Firma are subject. His settled 
salary is forty thousand pieces of eight yearly ; 
his perquisites are great ; as often as he goes to 
Callao, he is entitled to three thousand pieces of 
eight for that little airing ; he has ten thousand 
for erery progress into more distant parts ; he 
has the sole disposal of above a hundred great 
magistracies ; and, in short, the granting .of all 
triennial employments, both civil and military, 
throiigh/6ut the extent of his ample jurisdiction* 
It cannot therefore be doubted that his perqui- 
sites, even his lawful ones ( for there are many 
others), at least double the value of his salary. 
And certainly, whatever the king of Spain may 
lose by the bad economy in his affairs, no prince 
in the world has such means of rewarding the 
services of his subjects, without any immediate 
burden upon his own revenues. * 

Cusco, the capital of the ancient empire, is 
VOL. I. u itill 
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still ft very considerable city ; it is at a good 
distance from the sea^ and situated in the moun- 
tainous part of the country; it has not less than 
forty thousand inhabitants^ three parts Indians^ 
who are very industrious and ingenious^ Though 
little instructed in the art^ a taste for painting 
prevails^ and some performances of the Indians 
of Cusco and Quito have met with applause in 
Italy. An incredible quantity of pictures are 
painted here, and are dispersed all over Peru 
and Chili. They have here likewise manu^ 
factures of bays and eottoo^ and they work 
Urgely in leather^ in most of the ways in which 
it is used, 

Quito is likewise an inland town^ situated in 
the most northern part of Peru ; it is a very con- 
siderable place^ and equal to any in Peru for the 
number of inhabitants^ wluch are between fifty 
and sixty thousand ; and it carries on a very ex- 
tensive trade with Lima> ia manufactures of 
wool^ cotton^ and flax> which are wrought in 
the city and its district^ and supply the greater 
part of the consumption of the poorer sort aU 
over this kingdom. Few mines are worked in this 
district^ thotigh thought to abound in minerals;, 
they receive folate in return for their own manu-« 
iactures> and send it ia Cartha^na in return for 
tihose of Elurope. It 
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It is not easy to calculi^te the number of ioluiT 
^itants in Peru« because ^e have noqe of those 
data which are neeessiiry to ground such a cal* 
dilation. Tber^ are several very large aad por 
pulous towns dispersed through that country^ 
]l>ut in many places it is little better than a de- 
sart ; partly fo^ want of water^ but much mor^ 
generally through the pride of one part of the 
people^ the miserable subjection of the other^ 
^ j|nd the sloth of ^U. The mipes undoubtedly 
contribute largely to depopulate the country^ by 
turning the inhabitant^ from agriculture and ma* 
Bu&ctures, employments that prolong life and 
provide for it^ to the working of metals exr 
tremely pernicious to healthy and which makes 
t|iem depend upon others for th^ir necessary sus- 
tenance. 

The nations which aire poor iii respect of gold^ 
and industriQUs from that poveirty^ have pot th^ 
least reason to envy the wealth of the Peruvians; 
who^ amidst all that extravagant glare that daz« 
zles the eye^ live penuriously and sordidly ; and 
are often in extreme want in a pountry^ which in 
many places is one of the most fertile in the 
iVforld. In fact the countries which employ their 
men in arts and in agriculture^ and receive their 
return in gold and silver^ from the countries 
which abound in those metals^ may be considered 
t^2 as 
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as the real proprietors of the mioes ; the immed&te 
possessors^ only as their stewards to manage^ or 
a» their slaves to work them; whilst thej are 
employed themselves at an easy labour^ friendly 
te life^ and necessary to their well-heing. 
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CHAP. XII. 

The temperature of the air in Chili— The soil ; its fer« 
tility.— A description of the principal towns.— The 
trade of Chili. 

Immebiatelt to the southward of Peru lies 
Chilly extending itself in a long narrow slip» 
along the coast of the South Sca^ in the south 
temperate zone. The air here is remarkably 
•clear and serene. Scarce any changes happen 
for three parts of the year. Very little rain falls 
•during that period. But the benign dews every 
aight> and the many rivulets which the neigh- 
bourhood of the Andes supplies them^ fertilize 
the plain country^ and make it produce as inucb 
corn, wine, oil, and fruits, as the number of the 
inhabitants, which is very small, or their indus* 
try, which is but moderate, will suffer them to 
cultivate. If it were under a more favourable 
government, and better peopled, there is hardly 
any part of the world which could enter into 
competition with this. For at the same time 
that it enjoys a very healthful air, and is warmed 
by an heat no way oppressive, it bears many of 

the 



the tropical fruits that would thrive no wherci 
lelse out of the torrid zone. It is luxuriant oii 
the surface with every thing for profit and de- 
light ; and beneath it is rich to profusion witU 
veins of gold^ silver^ copper^ lead; i]uick8ilver> 
and iron; Those of gold lure the most wrought; 
flind indeed there is scarce a rivulet in the country 
in which gold is not foiind in smaller or g^reater 
plenty ; but want of people^ which is here more 
felt than in the other Spanish settlements^ hin^ 
ders them froU working all their mines; and, 
what is worscj from improving the surface of 
their country to toy thing like the d^ree of 
perfection to which it might be brought. For 
in this whole extent of ieountry, upwards of 
twelve hundred miles in lengthy and from thre£ 
hundred to five hundr^ miles in breadth^ it it 
not reckoned th6y have much above twenty thou-^ 
kand whittgfi fit tb htsr armsj and about three 
times that number 6f Indians, Blacks, and Mu- 
lattoes. Yet, with ^b few hands, and those not 
the most industrious, they export annually from 
the ports of Chili, to Callao, and other parts of 
t^eru, com enotigh to support sixty thousand 
men, for no country in the word is mor6 prolific 
in grain of every species; they export besides 
great quantities of wine, hemp" (which is raised 
in no other part on the South SkA), hides, tal- 
lowy 



iow> And salted provisions; to say nothing of 
the gokl> and other minerals^ which form their 
principal wealth. The people axe much employ- 
ed in pasturage; and cattle are here in such 
plenty, that an ox fatted Inay be had for four 
dollars ; a great proof of the fertility of a coun>- 
try where tfalere is bo scarcity of mt»iiey. But 
as they hare a considerable trade-in dried and 
Baited beef, hide^ and tallow, they constantly 
drire great numbers of horned cattle from the 
other side of the Andes, from the province of 
Tucuman in Paraguay. Chili has but Very few 
beasts of prey, and those timorous ; and although 
^toads, snake8> and fcorpions> are here as nuaote- 
rods as in other b»t countries, tliey are found 
entirely harmless. 

Thore are in Chili four towns of some note> 
^ther OD the sea or n^ar it ; St. Jago, which is 
the capital. And contains ab^t four thousand 
ifamilies> La Conception, Coquimbo or La Se* 
rena, and Baidivia% The three first of these 
towns are laid out in a manner exactly resem^ 
Uii^ each other, the streets^ like those of Lima, 
icutting one another so as to form squares like 
Ihose of a draft board. Hiey have all gardens 
between the houses, and running waters drawn 
from the neighbouring rivers to fertilize them ; 
hut the houses are so low and meanly built (mud 

walls. 
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walls^ and thatch in some) that they rather re* 
semble agreeable country Tillages than titles of 
business and grandeur. However^ some of the 
houses are well furnished^ and it is said^ that in 
St. Jago there are many^ which have the meanest 
utensils of the kitchen^ of gold and silver. As 
for Baldivia^ it is not more remarkable for being 
the strongest fortress in the South Seas^ than for 
the manner' in which it is peopled ; for hither 
the criminals from Peru and the other parts of 
Chili are transported^ either for a time or for lifi^ 
and- obliged to labour on the fortifications and 
other publick works. What is singular, tiiese 
criminals are at once the prisoners aiid the jail^ 
ors ; for the garrison of the place, the whole 
corps, soldiers and officers, is formed of no other. 
The town contains about two thousand souls, 
and all of them banished people, or the descend- 
ants of such. 

The maritime trade of Chili is entirely con- 
fined to what they carry on with Peru, one or 
two ports of New Spain, and Panama. Their 
ships rarely penetrate the Straits of Magellan, or 
pass Cape Horn. But they have a considerabto 
inland commerce with Tucuman, Bueno»*Ayresi, 
and other parts of Paraguay, from which they get 
the herb of Paraguay, bees-wax^ and cattle. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

The l^paniaids in this proviace but few.— -The Ameri- 
cans; their chamcter; somefrte. 

As in Chili they are weak in men^ have a large 
body of independent Indians^ ill-affected to then^ 
on their borders ; as the Dutch once attempted 
an establishment here^ and as other people have 
nourished projects of the same nature ; they are 
extremely cautious and watchful on the coasts 
and the country is immediately in arms upon 
every alarm^ which is given when any ship ap- 
pears off the coast that is not Spanish built : yet^ 
notwithstanding all their caution^ their security 
is rather owing to the system of Europe^ of which 
it is a part to keep the Spanish possessions in the 
hand of the present proprietors^ and to the diffi- 
cult and dangerous paasage of the Straits of Ma- 
gellan or Cape Home^ for any European arma-^ 
ment of force, than either to their own strength 
or vigilance. 

The Indian inhabitant* of Chili are a brave 
aad warlike people, who defended their liberties 
vigorously, made several successful insurrections, 

killed 
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killed Peter Baldivia the conqueror of the cduti- 
try^ and maintained a war against the whole 
Spanish power in that part of this world for se^ 
Veral years ; which was only terminated^ on the 
part of several of the nations near the mountains> 
by an honourable peace^ which is preserved td 
this day. None can be mote jealously watchful 
than this people of their freedom. They traflSck 
indeed with the Spaniard^ but with so much 
caution^ and under limitations so 8trict> that they 
can take very little advantage of this communis 
cation. As for those who are obliged to submit 
it is to a yoke nothing near so heavy as that 
which oppresses the people who inhabit the othef 
Spanish provinces j partly from the better terms 
which were procuied ; and partly from the fear 
of a nation, whom they have experienced to be 
brave> and know to be surrounded with many> 
who are of the same bloody and have defended 
their freedom with better succen. A good ex«- 
ample, even in the onfortunate, how much a brav« 
defence of liberty may contribute to procure, if 
nothing thty yet a more tolerable servitude. The 
Indiani of this country have more resemblance 
to those of North America> though more humane 
land civilized in their liliumers, than to the Pe« 
ruvians and Mexicans. Here they have kis m* 
petatition naturally; and, £ur from having that 

excessive 



%xfces3ive Teneration which those iiations had {ot 
their kings^ihey havd no kings at all> and very litlle 
form of gOTemment; bath family heing sovereign 
Within itself, and independent. The business 
which concerns them all is transactled in the as- 
semblies of all ; and the plurality of toices dei 
tides. They are much giveii to liquor.; and they 
practise polygamy^ whith in America is notcom^ 
m6n. However, the Spanish missionaries have 
tiow made a considerable prepress amongst these 
free nations ; they have a college for the educa* 
lion of the Indian youth; and their ioflaenee is a 
great means of preserving peace between the ^Spar 
iiish settlements and the free Indians on their bor*" 
ders, which^ without 4heir assistancie^ would be 
idifficYiit For, thiOugh they Ibten to the Spanish 
^Nriestsv they preserve a very just terrour of ftlKng 
tinder their governmeBt^ and no small h*tred td 
%faepeo{rfe. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Tbe climate of Faragnay ; its iiva».-^The proTinoe of 
La Plata. — The towm of Buenos- Ajnes ; its trade. 

The country of Paragaay^ or La Plata> shuts 
up the eastern side of a considerable part of 
Chili and Peru ; whence extending over a tract 
of country^ aboTe a thousand miles broads it 
bounds Brazil upon the west^ and upon the south 
butts upon the Atlantick Ocean ; 'beii^ fifteen 
hundred miles at least in lengthy from the mouth 
of the great river Plata to its northern boundary 
the country of the Amazons. This vast territory 
is far firom being wholly subdued or planted by 
the Spaniards. There are many parts in a great 
degree unknown to them^ or to any other people 
of Europe. In such a vast country> and lying in 
climates so diffisrent^ for it lies on the northern 
firontier under the equinoctial line^ and on the 
south advances to the thirty*seventh degcee of 
latitude^ fiur into the south temperate zone^ we 
must expect to meet great diversity of soil 
and product. However^ in general^ this great 
country is fertile ; the pastures particularly are 

so 
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90 rich that they are covered with innumerable 
herds of black cattle^ horaesj and mulet ; in which 
hardly any body thinks it worth his while to 
cUtim a property. Any perM>n takes and breaks 
them according to his occasi^^s. 

This country^ besides an infinite number of 
smaller rivers^ is watered %y three principal ones> 
which unite near the sea> to form the famous 
Rio de la Pkta. The first is Paraguay, from 
whence the country is draominated; this foans 
the main channel. It has its origin from a great 
lake in the center of South America^ called (he 
lake of Xarayes^ and runs in a* course nearly 
north and south. Pkrana> which rises amongst 
the mountains on the frontiers of Brasil, nms a 
slopii^ course to the south-west, until it jmss 
the Ptoiguay, at a great distance from the ocean, 
about the twentynKrenth d^ree of south lati* 
tude. XJraguay rises likewise upon the same side, 
and runs almost an «qual course before it meets 
those united riyers at no great distance from the 
ocean, with which it mixes, along with ihem. 
. The principal province which concerns us, in 
this vast tract, is tiiat which is ""called Rio de la 
nata, towards the mouth of the above^mentioMd 
rivers. This province, with all the adyaoent partly 
is one continued level, interrupted by not the least 
hill fpr several hundreds of miles every way ; eoc* 

tremely 
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tremely fertile in most things ; hut, contrary ta 
the general nature of America^ destitute of 
woods ; this want they endeavour to supply by 
plantations of every kind pf fruit trees ; aU whicli 
thrive here to admiration. The air is remarkably 
sweet and seriene^ and the waters of the great 
river are equally pi)re and wholesome ; they an? 
nually overflow their banks ; and^ on their re- 
cess^ leave them enriched with a dime^ which 
produces the greatest plenty of whatever is com? 
mitted to it. 

The principal town is Buenos Ayres> on the 
south sidp of the river ; it was so called upon ac* 
count of the excellence of the ait. This town 
|s the ody place of traflkk to |he southward of 
Brazil; yet its tradoj considering tiie richan4 
extensive country to which it js the avenike, 13 
^try considerable. No regular fleet comes here^ 
m to the other parts of Spanish America; two^ 
or at most three^ register slups makj^ the whole 
of their regular intercourae witii Europe. Their 
returns are very valuable^ eonsistiiig chiefly of 
goM^ silver, sugar, auj} hides^ I cannot learif 
(that they have opened any Gonsidera]^le niines i^ 
this provmce ; but it k pobable there are rid^ 
pom in the provincies which lie to the eastward 
mf .the Andes ; besides, ^t is certain that a good 
fiea} of gold |s returned from Chili, for the mules, 

cattle. 
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cattle^ and tea, which are sent thither ; and that 
silver from the province of Los Charcas in Peru 
is sent upon the same account^ for the most part 
by land cq^rriage. Therp is besides a tolerable 
water carriage ; for a large river^ called Pilco- 
inajo, rises not far from^the mines of Potosi^ 
vrhich^ winding amongst the openings of the Cor- 
dillera^ discharges itself at last into the Para- 
guay; and this river is navigable to the very 
source^ allowiqg for the i^nterruption of some 
falls^ which is the paie of the river PUta itself, 
By this viray it is^ I judge, that a gf eat quantity 
of silver comes to Biienos Ayres. Ipdeed it is 
in grei^t plenty in that province ; and those who 
have now and then carried on a tentraband trade 
to this countty^ have found it far more advaiH 
tageous than any other whatwever. The benefit 
of this contraband is now wholly in the hands of 
the Porti^utee, who keep magacines for tha^t 
purppse in th^ ad^ac««t*piM« «f Bfi^Zf t 
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CHAP. XV. 

The territory of the Jesuits in Paraguay— -Their maimer 
of setfUng and governing it. — ^The obedience of the 
people.— Some reflexions on the late transadioos 
there. 

The trade of Paraguay^ atl^he manners of the 
people^ are so mach the sameiljjyth those of the 
rest of the Spanish colonies in South Americi^ 
that nothing further can be said on trnKarticks ; 
but it would be inexcusable to quit the eimntry 
without saying something of that extraorditeiy 
species of conunouvealth whidi the Jesuits haTe ^ 
erecte^ in the interiour parts. 

About the middle of Uie last century those &- 
thers represented to tfae^court of Madrid^ that 
their want of succeu in their missions was owinp 
to the scandal which the immorality of the Spa I 
niards never failed to give^ and to the hatred 
which their insolent behaviour caused in the Iu« 
dians wherever they came. They insinuated^ 
that> if it were not for that impediment^ the euH ' 
pire of the gospel mighty by their labours^ hava 
V<en extended to the m§st unknown parts of 

America ; 
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^bnerica; and that all those couotries might be 
aubdued to his catholick majesty's obedience^ 
mrithout expence and without force. This re- 
,mcmstrance was listened to with attention ; the 
^bere of their labours was marked out ; an un- 
controuled liberty was given to the Jesuits within 
these limits ; and the governors of the adjacent 
provinces bad orders not to interfere^ nor to suf- 
fer any Spaniard to en^er into this pale^ without 
licence from the fathers. They on their^part 
agreed, to pay a certain capitation tax in propor- 
tion to their flock ; and to send a certain nunaber 
to the king's works wheneyer they should be de- 
manded, and the missions should become popu- 
lous enough to supply them. 

On these terms the Jesuits entered upon the 
scene of action^ and opened their spiritual cam- 
paign. They began by gathering together about 
fifty wandering families, whom they persuaded 
to settle; and they united them into a little town- 
ship. This was the slight foundation upon which 
they have built a superstructure, which has 
'amazed the world, and added so much power, at 
the same time that it has brought on so much 
euTy and jealousy, to their society. For when 
they had made tbis beginning, they laboured 
with such indefatigable pains, and with such 
masterly policy, that, by degrees, they mollified 

TOL. I. X the 
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the minds of the most savage nations ; fixed ttfe 
most rambling ; and subdued the most averse t# 
government. They prevailed upon thousands of 
various dispersed tribes of people to embrace 
their religion^ and to submit to their govern- 
ment ; and when they had submitted, the Jesuits 
left nothing undone^ that could conduce to their 
remaining in this subjection^ or that could tendl 
to increase their number to the degree requiMte 
for %vrelUordered and potent society; and their 
labours were attended with success. 

It is said^ that^ from suck iidconsidemte begin- 
nings^ several years ago, their subjects amounted 
to three hundred thousand families. They Kv^ 
in towns; they were regularly clad; they labour- 
ed in agriculture ; they exercised manufactures. 
Some even aspired to the elegant arts. They 
were instrueted in- the military with' the most ex« 
act discipline; and couM raise sixty thousand 
men well armed. To effect these purposes^ fronv 
time to time^ they brought over from Europe se- 
veral handicraftmen^ musicians^ and painters. 
These^ I am told> were principally ftom Ger- 
many and Italy.. 

We are far frombemg able to trace, with the 
e3;actness they deserve, all the steps which were 
taken in the accomplishment of so extraordinary 
a conquest over the bodies and minds of so many 

peoflle. 
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people^ without arms oryiolence; and diSerently 
from the methods of all other conquests ; not by 
cutting off a large part of the . inhabitants to se- 
cure the reat^ but by multiplying their people, 
whilst they extended their territory. Their own 

accounts, are not very ample^ and they are partial ^ 

to themselves without doubt. What some others , 

have written is with a glaring prejudice against 
them. The particulars which seem best agreed 
upon by both sides are the only ones to be men- 
tioned. ^ 

It is agreed then^ that in each mission or dis- 
tdet (the country is divided into forty*seven dis- 
tricts^ a Jesuit presides ia chief. But magistrates 
are settled in every town^ answerable to those ia 
the Spanish cities; these are always Indians, 
elected by the people^ and approved by the pre- 
siding Jesuit : on solemn occasions^ they appear 
in rich robes of ceremony^ attended with a suit- 
able retinue^ and evei^' thing which may make 
for the dignity of their government. The people 
which compose this comraonwealtii are composed 
chiefly of two nations or tribes, one called Gara- 
nies, the other Chiquitos. The latter are active, 
lively and ingenious, therefore their economy is 
more left to themselves; and they have something 
of property, but.ther^ is something too in com- 
mon. Amongst the Garanies therq is no property ; 

X S every 
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tvety thing ib done under the publick eye, and for 
the jHiblick ; for otherwise this people^ naturalty 
la2j and stupid to the last degree^ would be in 
perpetual want. Each man's labour is allotted 
him in proportion to hh strength, or to his skill 
in the profession which he exercises. The pro* 
duct f» brought faithfully into the publick maga* 
2ines ; from whence he is again supplied with ail 
things which the managers judge tobeexpedsemt 
fer the sustenance of himself or his family. All 
necessaries are distributed regularly twice a week; 
and the magazines always contain such a stock 
of provisions and goods of erery kind, as to an- 
swcHP not only the ordinary exigencies, but to pro- 
tide against a time of scarcity, or for tiiosewbooi 
accidents, age, or infirmities, have disqualified 
for labour. Thus want is never known amoi^t 
them; their villages are cleanly and decent, 
greatly exceeding those of the Spaniards in their 
neighbourhood. Their churches are particularly 
grand and richly adorned; and service is^ in them 
performed with all the solemnky and magnifi* 
eence of cathedrals; nor are good voices and 
instruments wanting. 

They provide early for the marrii^e of Aeir 
youi^ people, ai well to prevent discnrders, as to 
multiply thfir subjects. Here/ as interest can 
be no motive to the union, there are few difficnl* 

tie» 



ties atteDding it. The young man applies to the 
governing Jesuit^ informs him of bis desire of 
marriage^ and names the party ; she is consulted^ 
and^ if there is no objection upon her part, thej 
are immediately married. They are supplied with 
all necessaries for their establishment from th« 
publick stores^ and they have at the sam^ time 
their task allotted them^ by which they are to 
make amends for what they have received^ and to 
provide for others in their turn. 

The Indian magistrate is obliged continually 
to watch over the minutest actions of his people, 
fnd to give the Jesuit an exact account of the state 
of his district^ and the merit and demerit of the 
people which it contains. They are rewarded or 
punished according to this report. The punish- 
ment for smaller crimes is by imprisonment^ for 
greater by whipping, £rom which it is said not 
even the principal magistrates are exempted. Ca- 
pital punishments they do not inflict, as indeed 
crimes deserving such punishment are rarely 
committed amongst them. The corcection is re* 
ceived by all not only with patience, but acknow- 
ledgment. The rewards. are seldom more than 
benedictions, and some slight marks of the Jesuit's 
favour, which make those men entirely happy. 

Nothing can equal the obedience of the peoplo 
of these missions, except their contentment under 

it. 
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it. Far from murmuring^ that tbey have onljr 
necessaries of life^ by a labour which might in 
some degree procure them the conveniencies of 
it, they think themselves a distinguished and fa^ 
Toured people in viranting them ; and they be^ 
lieve their obedience a duty^ that not only secures 
their order and repose in this vrorld^ but the 
Tery best means of insuring their happiness in 
the next. This is carefully inculcated ; and in- 
deed^ besides their attention to the government^ 
the Jesuits are indefatigable in their instructions 
in the doctrines of religion^ the regularity of life> 
and the contempt of this world. And^ by what 
I can find^ the Indians under their jurisdiction 
are an innocent people^ civilized without being 
corrupted. 

The Jesuits^ who govern thero^ are said to be 
extremely strict in preserving their privilege io 
keeping all strangers from amongst them. If anj 
such should^ by accident or in his journey^ ar- 
rive in the country of the missions^ he is inune- 
diately carried to the presbytery, where he is 
treated for a day, or two at most, with great hos- 
pitality, but regarded with no less circum8pe&- 
tion. The curiosities of the place are shewed 
him in company with the Jesuit, and he can have 
no private conversation with any of the natives. 
In a reasonable time, he is civilly dismissed, with 

a guard 
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a guard to conduct him to the next district;, 
i^ithout expence^ where he is treated in Iht 
«anie manner^ until he is out of the country 
of the missions. Cautions altogether as strict, 
mnd in the same spirit, are observed^ yfhen 
the natives are obliged to go out of their own 
territory to serve in the king's works^ or when 
any part of their troops are called out for his 
service. They shun all manner of conversation 
with Btrangers^ upon whom they look with a sort 
of hocrour^ .and soretum^ uninformed and un* 
tainted, into their own country as they left it. 

I am jiensible, that many have represented the 
conduct of the Jesuits in this mission in a very 
bad light; but their jreflections appear to me not 
at all supported by the facts upon which they 
build them. To judge perfectly of the service 
they have done their people, we must not consider 
them in a parallel with the flourishing nations of 
Europe, but as compared with their neighbours, 
the savages of South America, or with the state 
of those Indians who groan under the Spanish 
yoke. Considering it in this, which is the true 
light, it will appear, that human society is infi* 
nitely obliged to them for adding to it three hun« 
dred thousand families in a well-regulated com«^ 
munity, in the room of a few vagabond untaught 
savages. And indeed, it can scarce be conceived, 

that 
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that the govftrnment has not some extraordinarj 
perfection^ v?faich has a principle of increase 
i;7ithin itj/which draws others to unite themselves 
to the old stocky and shoots out itself a luxuri«> 
ance of new branches. Neither can we^ by any 
means^ blame a system which produces such sa* 
lutary effects; and which has found that difficult, 
but happy way, that grand desideratum in poU«« 
ticks, of uniting a perfect subjection to an entire 
content and satisfaction of the people. Matters, 
which, it were to be wished, were studied with 
more attention by us, who content ourselves with 
railing at the diligence of an adversary, which 
we should rather praise and imitate ; and who^ 
in our affairs, seldom think of using any other 
instruments than force or money. 

This commonwealth is now become a subject 
of much conversation, upon account of the ces^ 
sion which has lately been made of part of that 
territory to the crown of Portugal. It is weli 
known, that the inhabitants of seven of the mis* 
sions refused to'comply with this division, or to 
^ffer themselves to be transferred from one hand 
to another, like cattle, without their own con- 
sent.* We are informed, by the authority oAhe 

* The Jesuits have been entirely disgraced at the court of 
Portugal, for the share they are said to have had in this re- 
sistance. 
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Gaasette, that the Indians actually took up arms ; 
hut notwithstanding the exactness of their disct^ 
pline, they were easily^ and with a considerable 
slaughter^ defeated by the European troops^ who 
were sent to quell them. It seems to have been 
ill-judged in this people^ who had never seen 
any real service^ nor were headed by officers who 
had seen any^ without which the best discipline 
is but a sort of play> to have hazarded a battle 
with troops from Europe. They ought rather to 
have first habituated themselves to action by at*- 
tacking small parties^ by cutting off convoys, by 
little surprises, until, by use and success in smaller 
matters, they were entitled to hazard the sum of 
their affiiirs in the open field. However, it is not 
improbable, that this opposition will rouse the 
indolence of the Spaniards, and make them take 
the government of the country out of the hands 
it is in at present. If they do, it is not difl^cult 
to foresee, that the same depopulation, the same 
distress, and the same discontent, which distin- 
guish the Indians in the rest of the Spanish pro- 
vinces, will be soon equally visible in this. It 
will not be difficult for them to effect the reduc- 
tion of this country ; for the Jesuits have too large 
and valuable an interest in Old Spain, as well as 
in the New World, to dispute it with the courts 
whenever they shall demand in good earnest to 

have 
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have this country surrendered ; if it be true^ that 
the Jesuits have really such influence on the in- 
habitants as is attributed to them. 

It was not originally such bad policy, as it 
may seem, to have entrusted the Jesuits with so 
great a power; since a little time will shew, that 
they have given them a territory unknown, un- 
peopled, and uncultivated, which they have the 
certain means of repossessing when they please, 
subdued, peopled, and cultivated. As to its 
wealth, it is hard to say any thing certain ; the 
Jesuits deny it* And truly, if they acted with a 
perfect policy, they would never have suffered 
any mines of gold or silver to be opened in that 
country. Of this matter I have no information 
upon which I can depend. 



CHAP- 
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CHAP. XVI, 

Terra Firma ; its extent and produce. — The cities of 
Panama, Carthagena, and Porto Bello. — The galleons. 
— The Ule of Cuba. — ^The Havanna ; Hispaniola ; 
Porto Rico. — Reflection on the policy of Spain mth 
regard to the cdonies. 

The Spaniards have not made any settlements in 
the. other divisions of South America^ which they 
claim to the southward of Buenos Ayres^ Qor to 
the northward^ except in Terra Firma^ of which 
we shall say something The country of the 
Amazons, though prodigiously large^ wonder«> 
fully fertile, and watered by so noble a river^ is 
almost entirely neglected. The river of Ama- 
sons, called also Maranon and Orellana, which 
gives its name to this country^ arising from the 
union of several streams that fall from the Cor- 
dillera, runs a course of no less than 1 100 leagues ; 
it flows for the greater part through a level 
country covered with the fairest and loftiest fo- 
rests in the world, in which it forms an innu- 
merable, multitude of delightful islands; and re- 
ceiving on both sides the copious tribute of se- 
veral 
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Teral rivers almost equal to itself in greatness, 
increasing in breadth to a. sort of sea^ and to a 
depth vfhich in some parts has been in yaiki 
searched with a line of upwards of an hundred 
fathoms, it rushes at length into the Atlantick 
Ocean by two mouths of an astonishing wide- 
Qess, the principal being forty- five leagues broad, 
the smaller not less than twelve. The country 
an this fine river has no other inhabitants than 
Indians, some savage, some united under Spanish 
and Portuguese missionaries. 

The country of P^atagonia is likewise of avast 
stretch to the southward of Buenos Ayres, all in 
the temperate zone, and extended all along the 
Atlantick Ocean. It is a plain country without 
trees ; but this is the case of the delightful and 
fertile country of Buenos Ayres. It is said Uke* 
"wise to be barren and desert; but, what is cer- 
tain, it is unsettled by any European nation, and 
little known, though it lies open for any power 
that can avail itself of a favouritble opportunity 
to establish a colony there. 

The last province, according to the order I 
have observed, though not of the least' eonso'- 
quence in the Spanish American dominioas, is 
Terra Firma ; a vast country, above two thousaail 
miles in length, and five hundred broad. Bor* 
dering on Mexico, Peru, and Amazonia, it 

stretches 
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stretches all along the North Sea> ftom Oe JRih 
cifick Ocean to the mouth of the Ater of Atais^ 
zons upon the Atlantick. It is diyided into twdw 
large provinees. They all contain a Tast deal of 
high and mountainous country^ particularly the 
province of Si. Martha^ where theft are said to 
be hills surpassing Teneriffe itself in height. 
These hills communicate with 4he Andes. The 
talleys are deep and narrow, and for a* great part 
of the year flooded ; but though Terra Firma is 
on the coasts the most unpleasant and most un^ 
healthful country in the torrid zone^ the plain 
grounds are extremely fertile; produce cotn 
enough, when cultivated, all kinds of the tropical 
fruits; rich drugs; cacao, vanilla, indigo, pie* 
inento, guaiacum, sarsaparilla, and balsam of 
' Peru. No country abounds more in rich and 
luxuriant pasturage, or has a greater stock of 
black cattle. Their rivers have rich golden sanda; 
their coasts have good pearl fisheries; and their 
inines formerly yielded great quantities of gold ; 
but at present they are neglected or exhausted; 
BO that the principal wealth of this kingdom 
arises from the commerce of Carthagena; and 
what treasure is seen there is mostly the return 
for European commodities which are sent from 
that port to Santafe, Popayan, and Quito : and 
rubies and emeralds are here found in plenty; 

but. 
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but the lvalue of precious stones dependiog more 
on fancy than that of gold or silver^ this trade 
has considerably declined. 
. This province has a very considerable share of 
the trade of Europe ; not only pn account of its 
own produce and demand^ but because all the 
intercourse of Peru and Chili with Old Spain is 
carried on through this country^ for, as we have 
mentionedj Carthagena supplies. Its capital citj 
Panama is the great barcadier of the South Sea. 
Hither is brought all the treasure which the rich 
mines of Peru and Chili pay to the king, or pro- 
duce upon a private account. 

The city of Panama is situated upon om; of 
the best harbours, in all respects, of the South 
Sea9* Ships of burden lie safe at some distance 
from the town ; but smaller vessels co|me up to 
the walls. In this bay is a pearl fishery of great 
value. Hie town, one of the largest in America, 
is said to contain five thousand houses, elegantljr 
built of brick and stone, disposed in a semicir- 
cular form> and enlivened with the spires and 
domes of several churches and monasteries. It 
is coyered on the land side with an agreeable 
country, diversified with hills, valleys, and woods. 
The town stands upon a dry and tolerably health- 
ful ground, and has a great and profitable trade 
with Peru, Chili, and the western coast of Mexico^ 

chiefly 
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ebiefly for provisions of every sort boih of the 
animal and vegetable kinds ; com^ vrine^ mguv 
oil^ with tallow^ leather, and Jesuits bark. In the 
neighbourhood of thi& city they raise nothing ; 
and yet by traffick and their convenient situation^ 
there are few cities more abundantly supplied 
with all things for necessity^ convenience^ or 
luxury. Their trade with the Terra Finna and 
With Europe is carried on over the isthmus of 
Darien, and by the river Chagra. 
: The second town of consideration in Terra 
Firraa, is Carthagena, which stands upon a pe* 
Innsala^ that encloses one of the safest and best 
defended harbours in all the Spanish America. 
The town itself is well fortified^ and built after 
the elegant fashion of most of the Spanish Ame* 
rican towns^ veith a square in the middle, and 
streets running every way regularly from it, and 
others cutting these at right angles. This town 
has many rich churches and convents ; that of 
the Jesuits is particularly magnificent. Here it 
is that the galleons on their voyage from Sp^in 
put in first, and dispose of a considerable part 
of their cargo; which from hence is distributed 
to St. Martha, the Caraccas, Venezuela, and 
most of the other provinces and towns in the 
Terra Firma. 
The fleet which is galled the galleons 'ConsisM 

of 
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of about eight men of War^ of about fifty gam 
eMJch, designed principally to supply Peru witii 
military stores; but in reality^ laden not only 
with these^ but with every other kind of mec- 
jdiandize on a private account ; so as to be in bad 
condition for defending themselves^ or protecting 
others. Under the convoy of these sail about 
twelve merchant ships^ not inferiour in burthen. 
This fleet of the galleons is regulated in much the 
same manner with the flotas^ and it is destined 
for the exclusive commerce of Terra Firma and 
the South Sea^ as the flota is for that of Mexico. 
No sooner is the fleet arrived in the haven of 
Garthagena^ dban expresses are immediatdy dis- 
patched to Porto Bello> and to all the adjacent 
towns^ but principally to Panama; that they 
inay get ready all the treasure which is deposited 
there^ to meet the galleons at Porto Bello ; in 
which town^ (remarkable for the goodness of iti 
harbour/ which brings such a surprising con* 
course here at the time of the fiiir^ and the un**^ 
wholesomeness of the air^ which makes it a desart 
at all other time) all the persons concerned in 
the various branches of this extensive traffick as* 
semble; and there is certainly no part of the 
world where business of such great importance 
is negociated in so short a time. For in about a 
fortnight the faijr is over ; during which the dis* 

play 
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play of the goldj silver^ and precious stones^ on 
the one hand^ and of all the curiosity an(} variety 
pf the ingenious fabricks of Europe on the other^ 
is astonishing. Heaps of wedges and ingots of sil? 
ver are tumbled about on the wharfs like coqit 
mon things. At this tipae i^p hundred crowns are 
given for jbl poor lodgipg^ a tliopi^and for a shop^ 
and proyisiof) of evpry kind i; prqportionably 
dear ; w^fch piay help us to soin^ |dea of th(^ 
prpfits made ip this tradp. Thetreaaure U bfought 
hitjier from Panama^ by a very dangerous ro^| 
ppon mules. The other goods^ sugar^ tobacco^ 
^q^ drugs, are transported on the river Cbagra. 

When the galleons have taken ^n their returns^ 
t)iey steer together tp the Havanna> which is thQ 
placid Qf r^ndezyous of all the f hips conpQf ned i^ 
jthe Spani3h American trade. 

The Havanna is the capital city of tl^e inland 
of Cuba; it is situated upon an excellent har^ 
bour upon the vf estern extreinity of the island. 
This pity is large^ containing not le^s than two 
thouiand bouses^ with a nunjber pf chifrches and 
convents ; but then it is tl^ only place of conse- 
quence upon the poble islapd pf puba^ which lies 
in the latitude 20^ and extiends from east to west 
pear seven hundred mile9 Jn lengthy thouj^h io 
breadth it is dispropprtioned, being but from one 
hundred and twenty to seventy miles. However^ 

VOL. I. Y it 
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it yields to bo part of the West Indies io the fer* 
tilitj of its soil^ or in excellence of every things 
which i» produced in that climate. But the 
8paniards> by a series of the most iidiuman and 
knpolitick barbarities^ having exterminated the 
original inhabitants^ and not finding the quanti- 
ties of gold in the islands which the continent af« 
lbrded> they have left tbis^ as well as Hispaniola,. 
of v^hich the French now possess the greater 
part, and Ptorto Rico^ a krge^ excellent, and 
fertile island> comparatively so many desarts. Tho' 
commerce between these islands and the Spanish 
continent^ is carried on by the BarleTcnto fleets 
consisting of six ships of good burthen and force> 
who annually make the tour of all these islandlr^ 
and the coast of Terra Firma^ not only to carry 
en the commerce betwera those places^ but te 
clear the sea of pirates and illicit traders. Now 
and then a register ship from Old Spain is bound 
to one or other of these islands. Hitherto the 
Spaniards seemed rather to keep them> to pre- 
vent any other nation from growing too power* 
ful in those seas^ than for any profit they expectr- 
ed to derive from them. And it is certain^ that 
if other nations should come entirely to possess^ 
the whole of the islands^ the trade of the Ame- 
rican continent^ and perhaps the continent itself^ 
would be entirely at their mercy.. However, of 

Ute;. 
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late, the Spaniards have tak^ some steps tow^rdf 
the better settlement of Porto Rico. They are 
^leginning to open the American trade to some 
other towns in Spain besides Cadiz. They liave 
pnade a difference in point of duty between their 
pwn manufactures and those of foreigners. They 
are, in short, opening their eyes to the true inter- 
est of their country, and moving their ^ands^ 
though slowly, to promote it. 

Upon this time, the tide of wealth, that con- 
stantly flowed from America into Spain, rai^ 
through that kingdom like a hasty torrent^ which, 
far from enriching that coiintry, hurried away 
with it all the wealth which it found in its pas- 
sage. No country in Europe receives such vast 
treasures as Spain. In no country in Europe is 
«een so little money. The truth is^ from the time 
that the Indies fell into the hands pf Spain, the 
^flhirs of that monarchy have beep constantly 
going backward. In America their settlenienti 
were carried on conformaSly to that genius, 
IPAd to those maximS) which prevailed in their 
government in Europe, No means of retaining 
their conquests but by extirpating the people ; 
po schemes for the adyanceipeqt of trade ; no 
attempts ^t the reformation of abuses, which 
became Tenerable in proportion to the mis- 
chiefs thiey had suffered by them. In govern- 
r ? paent. 
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meni, tyranny; in religion^ bigotry; in trade, 
monopoly. 

When the Spaniards founds to their ambition 
vhicb was boundless, that they had joined a 
treasure which was inexhaustible^ they imagined 
there was nothing too vast for them to compass. 
They embraced a thousand projects at once; 
many of them noble ones in theory, but to be 
executed with different instruments in diflSsrent 
parts of the world, and all at a vast expence of 
blood and treasure. The wars, which were the 
result of these schemes, and the Indies, which 
were to support them, were a continual drain, 
which carried off their people, and destroyed all 
industry in those who remained. The treasure 
which flowed in every year from the New World, 
found them in debt to every part of the Old ; for 
to the rest of their revenues they had forgot to 
add that, which is a great revenue itself^ and the 
great support of all the others, economy. On 
the contrary, an ill order in their finances at 
home, and a devouring usury abroad, swallowed 
up all their treasure, whilst they multiplied the 
occasions for it. With the best scheming heads 
in Europe, they were every wbere outwitted ; 
with the bravest and best disciplined troops, they 
were almost always defeated ; with the greatest 
treasures, they were in want; and their armies 

were 
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y»ere ill provided^ and ill paid. Their friends 
exhausted them by trade ; their enemies bj plun- 
der. They saw new states arise out of the frag- 
ments of their dominions ; and new maritime 
powers start up from the wrecks of ^eir 4iavj. 
In shorty they provoked^ troubled^ and enriched 
all Europe; and at last desisted through mere 
want of strengtlu They were inactive^ but not 
quiet; and they w^re enervated as much bj their 
laamess during this repose^ as they had been 
weakened before by their ill-judged activity. 

All this happened in a country^ which abound-* 
ed with men of capacity as much as any state in 
Europe^ and often with men of great capacity at 
its head. But their talents took a wrong turn ; 
their politicks were always more abroad than at 
home; more employed in weakening their neigh<^ 
bours^ than in strengthening themselves. They 
were wise in the concerns of foreign courts ; they 
were satisfied with beiog formal in their own 
domestick business. They relied too much upon 
their riches ; and tUe whole state^ being moulded 
into a system of corruption from the top to the 
bottom, things grew at last so bad, that the evils 
themselves became a sort of remedies ; and they 
felt so severely the consequences of their former 
conduct, that they have for some years past turn- 
ed th^r thoughts into a very good channel ; and 

they 
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they tnay in time, and with persfererance, riM! 
againj whilst others shall fail^ by adopting thc^ 
abuses which brought them to mid. 

At prcisent the politicks of Spain^ with regard^ 
to America^ seem to be^ to preservcf South Ame- 
rica^ and particularly the naTigation of the South 
Seas^ as much as possible to themselves ; to de^ 
stroy effectually the contraband trade^ and to en- 
courage the export of their own manufactures. 
Of us they have long shewn a remarkable jea^ 
lousy ; a much greater than of the French^ whom 
they see quietly settling in the neighbourhood of^ 
New Mexico; and who are growing certainly 
in the Wedt Indies in a far greater degree than 
we are. I shall not pretend to account for tibia 
distinction^ 
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CHAP. I. 



Ab aoocmnt of the dkcoteiy of BraziL^-Tlie method of 
settling it ; conqaered by the Dutch ; leconqaeied 
by the Portuguese. 

It 18 Tery rare £hat aoy material discevery, whe- 
ther in the arts> ia philosophy, or in navigation^ 
has been owing to efforts made directly for that 
particular purpose, and determined by the force 
of reasonings d priori. The first hints are owing 
to accident; and discoveries in one kind present 
themselves voluntarily to us, wbilflt we are in 
search of what flies from us in some other. The 
discovery of America by Columbus was owing 
originally to a just reasoning on the figure of the 
earth, though the particular land he discovered 

was 
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V9M far enough from that which he sought. Hit6 
was a mixture of wise design and fortunate acci^ 
dent; but the Portuguese discovery of Brazil 
may be considered as merely accidental. For 
sailing with a considerable armament to India, 
by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, but 
standing out to sea, to avoid the calms upon the 
coast of Africa, the Portuguese fleet fell in upon 
the continent of South America. Upoti ih^ir re- 
turn they made so favourable a report of the land 
they had discovered, that tfie court resolved io 
seod a colony thither; and accordingly made 
their first establishment, but in a very bad me- 
thodj in which it were to be wished they had 
never been imitated. This was by banishing thi- 
ther a number of criminals of all kinds. This 
blended an evil disposition with the first prin- 
ciples of the coldny, And tnadie the stittleiHtat ih- 
finitely difficult by the disorders intopunble Btom 
such pbople, and the offence they gate the ori- 
ginal inhabitants. This setttement met with some 
interruption too from Uie court of Spain) Who 
considered the country as within their dominions. 
Hdwever, matters yrete accommodated by a treaty, 
in which it was agreed, that the Portuguese 
should possess all that tract of land that lies be* 
tween the river Maranon> or of the Amazons, 
and the river Plate. 

When 
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W^en their right if as thus confirmed^ the Por- 
itaguese pursued the settlement with great Ti- 
gour. Large grants were made to those who 
were inclined to become adventurers; atkd al- 
most all the nobility of Portuglil procUrl^ inters 
ests in a country which promised such gteat ad- 
vantages. Itie natives were in molt parts sub- 
dued^ and the improvement of the colony advan- 
ced apace. Hie £rown.in A little time became 
attentive tb to valuable an acquisition ; the go- 
vernrafent was new modelled^ many of the eicorbi- 
taats recalled^ and all things settled upon so ad- 
vantageous a footings that the whole sea-coast^ 
upwards of two thousand miles^ was in some 
measure settled^ to the honour of the industry 
and courage of the first planters^ and infinitely 
to the benefit of the mother country. The Pbr^ 
tuguese conquests on the coast of Africa forward- 
ed this establishment^ by the number of ni^roes 
it afibrded thekn fbt their works ; and this vras 
the fint introduction of negroes into America^ 
of which at present they form a large pftrt of the 
inhabitants. 

In the very meridian of their prosperity^ when 
ttie Portu^^uese were in possession of so extensive 
an empire^ and so flourishing a trade in Africa> 
in Arabia^ in India> in the isles of Asia^ and in 
one of the most valuable parts of America> they 

were 
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Vrere struck dowa by one of those iocidente^ that 
bj one blow^ in a critical time^ decides the fate 
tof kingdoms. Don Sebastian^ one of their greats 
est princes, in an expedition he had undertaken 
•gainst the Moors^ lost his life ; and by thiLt ac« 
cident the Portuguese lost their liberty, being 
absorbed into the Spanish dominions. 

Soon after this misfortune^ the same yoke that 
galled the Portuguese, grew so intolerable to the 
inhabitants of the Netherlands^ that they threw 
it off with great fury and indignation. Not sar 
tisfied with erecting themselves into an indepen* 
dent state, and supporting their independency 
by a successful defensive war, flushed with the 
juvenile ardour of a growing commonwealtli, 
they pursued the Spaniards into the remotest re« 
cessesof their extensive territories, and grew rich, 
powerful, and terrible, by the spoils of their for^ 
mer masters. Principally they fell upon the pos- 
sessions of the Portuguese ; they took almost all 
their fortresses in the East Indies, not suffici«l4y 
defended by the inert policy of the court of 
Spain; and then turned their arms upon Brazil, 
unprotected from Europe, and betrayed by the 
cowardice of the governor of the then principal 
city. And they would have overrun the whole, 
if Don Michael de Texeira, the archbishop, de- 
fended from one of the noblest families in Por- 
tugal^ 



lagai> and of a spirit superiour to his birtb^ had 
hot believed^ that in such an emergency^ the 
danger of bis country superseded the common 
tobligations of his profession. He took arms^ and 
kt the head of his monks^ and a feW scattered 
forces^ put a stop to the torrent of the Dutch 
tonquest. He made a gallant stand until sue-' 
eours arrived ; and then resigned the commission 
^ith which the ptiblick necessity and his own rir* 
tue had armed him^ into the hands of a person 
appointed by authority. By this stand he saved 
seven of the captainships^ or provinces^ out of four- 
teen^ into whieh Brazil is divided; the rest fell 
into the hands o^ the Dutfeh^ who conquered and 
kept them with a bravery and conduct^ which 
would deserve more applause if it had been go* 
▼erned by humanity. 

The famous captain^ Prince Maurice of Nas- 
tau^ was the person to whom the Dutch owed 
this conquest> the establishment of their colony 
there, and that advantageous peace which se* 
cured them in it. But as it is the genius of all 
mercantile people to desire a sudden profit in all 
their designs ; and as this colony was not under 
the immediate inspection of the States, but sub- 
ject to the company called the West India eom^- 
pany, from principles narrowed up by avarice 
and mean notions, they grudged that the present 

profits 
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f>rofit8 of the colony should be sacrificed to itt 
future security. They found> that the prince 
kept up more troops^ and erected more fortresses^ 
than Aey thought necessary to their safety ; and 
that be lived -in a grander manner than they 
thought became one in their seryice. They ima- 
gined that a little oflScial economy was the prin«> 
cipal quality necessary to form a great conqueror 
and politician ; and therefore they were highly 
displeased with their governor Prince MauricCj 
whom they treated in such a manner as obliged 
Jiim to resign. 

Now thdir own schemes took place. A reduc- 
tion of the troops; theexpence of fortifications 
saved; the charge of a court retrenched; the 
debts of the company strictly exacted ; their gains 
increased cent per cent^ and every thing flourish^ 
ing according to their best ideas of a flourishing 
state. But tben^ all this fine system in a short 
time ended in the total loss of all . their capital 
and the entire ruin of the West India company. 
The hearts of subjects were lost> by their penu- 
rious way of dealing and the severity of tHeir 
proceedings. The eneidy in their neighbour- 
hood was encouraged^ by the defenceless state 
of their frontiers; and both operated in such 
a manner^ that Brazil was reconquered by the 
Porti^guese; though after a strugglcj in which 

the 
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the States exerted themselyes Tigoreusly; but 
with that a^ravated expence^ and that ill sue- 
cessj which always attends a late wisdom^ and 
the patching up of ft blqndenng system of con- 
duct. A standing lesson to those people who 
have the folly to imagine they consult the happi- 
pess of a nation^ when, by a pretended tenderness 
for some of its adyantages, they neglect the only 
things that can support it, the cultiyating of the 
good opinion of the people^ and the keeping up 
pf a proper force. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. II, 

The Climate of Brazil.— Of (he Brazil wood* 

The name of Brazil was given to this countrjj 
because it was observed to abound with a wood 
of that name. It extends all along a tract of 
fine sea coast upon the AtUntick Ocean upwards 
of two thousand miles/ between the river of Amar 
zons on the norths and that of Plate on the south. 
To the northward^ the climate is uncertain^ hott 
boisterous^ and unwholesome. The country^ both 
there and even in more temperate parts^ is annu- 
ully overflowed. But to the soiithwi^rd^ bejond 
(he tropick of Ciipricoro^ an4 indeed a good way 
beyond it^ there is no pa^rt of the world that en«* 
joys a more serene and wholesome air ; refreshed 
with the soft breezes of the ocean on one hand, 
and the cool breath of the mountains on the 
other, Hither several aged people fropn Portugal 
retire for jtheir health, and protrfict their liyes to 
» long and e^y age. 

In general, the soil is extremely fruitful, and 
was found very sufficient for the comfortable sub? 
«ift^ce of the inhabitants, until the mines of 

gold 
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gold and diamonds were discoTared. The9e> 
with the sugar plantations^ occupy so mwty 
hands, that agriculture lies neglected^ and^ in 
consequence, Brazil depends upon Europe for 
its daily bread. 

The chief commoditieft which this country 
yields for a foreign market are, sugar, tobacco, 
hides^ indigo^ ipecacuanha, balsam of Copaibo> 
and brazil wood. As this last article in a more 
particular manner belongs to this country, to 
which it gives its name, and which produces it 
in the greatest perfection, it is not amiss to al- 
low a very little room to the description of it^ 
This tree generally flourishes in rocky and barren 
grounds, in which it grows to a great height and. 
considera|>le thickness. But a man who judgea 
of the qtiantity of the timber by the thickness of 
the tree, will be much deceived ; for, upon strip** 
ping off the bark, which makes a very large part 
•f the plant, he will find, from a tree as thick 
as his body, a log no more in compass than bit 

leg. 

This tree is generally crooked, and knotty like 
the hawthorn, with h>ng branches, and a smooth 
green l^f, hard, dry, and brittle. Thrice a 
year, bunciies of small flowers shoot out at the 
extremities of the branches, and between the 

leaves. 
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leaves. These flowers are of a bright re^j an4 
of a strong aromatick and refreshing smell. Thct 
wood of this tree is of a red colour^ hard and 
dry. It is usf d pHieflj in dyeing red^ but not a 
fed of the best kind ; and it has some place ^ 
mi&dicine as a stomachick i^nd resfringent. 
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CHAP. III. 

The fJrade of firazil— Its intercourse with •Africa.— 'The 
settlement of the river Amazons and Rio Janeiro.—* 
The gold minesi — ^The commonwealth of the Paulists. 
— ^The diamond minest 

TflE trade of Brazil is very great, and it increases 
every year. Nor is this & wonder ; since they ' 
have opportunities of supplying themselves with 
slaves for their several worksi at a much easier 
and cheaper rate than any other European power> '• 
which has aettlements in America. For they are 
the only European nation which has taken the 
pains to establish colonies in Africa. Thqse of 
the Portuguese, are very considerable, both for 
their extent and the numbers of their inhabit- 
ants ; ahd of course they have ad^vantages in that » 
trade which no olhei nation can have. For, be^ 
sides their large establishment on the western 
tbore of Africa, they claim the whole coast of 
Zanguebar on the eastern side, which in part 
they possess ; b&ides several othpr large territo- 
ries, both on the coast and in the country; where , 
several numerous nations 'acknowledge themselves 
VOL. I. z their 
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their dependents or subjects. This is not only 
of gFedt adi^antage to them^ as it increases thai/ 
shipping and seamen^ and strengthens their com-< 
mercial reputatioDj but as it leaves them a lai^ 
field for their slave trade ; vrithout which^ they 
could hardly ever supply, upon tolerable terms^ 
their settlements in Brazil^ v^hicb carry off such 
numbers^ by the severity of the works and the 
unwholesomeness of some part of the climate ; 
nor could they otherwise extend their plantations^ 
and open so many new mines as they do^ te a 
degree which is astonishing. 

I own^ I have often been surprized^ that our 
African traders should choose so contracted an 
object for their slave trade> which extends to little 
more than some part of the Gold Coasts to Sierra 
Leone> and 6anfbia> and some other inconsider'^ 
able ports ; by which they have deprecii^|ed thdr 
own conimodities^ and raised the price of slaves 
within these few years above thirty per cent. 
Nor is it to be wondered; as in the tract, in 
which they trade, they have many rivals; the 
people are grown too expert, by the constant ha-> 
bit of European commerce; and the slaves in 
that part are in a good measure exhausted; 
wherieas, if some of our vessels j;)as5ed the Cape 
of Good Hope, and tried what might be done ivt 
Madagascar^ or on those coasts which indeed ther 

Portuguese 
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Portuguese ckim^ but do not nor cannot hold> 
there is no doubt but that they would find the 
greater expence and length of time in passing 
the Cape, or the charge of licences which might 
be procured from the East India company, amply 
compensated. Our African trade might then be 
considerably enlarged, our own manufactures 
extended, and our colonies suppli^ at an easier 
rate than they are at present^ or are likely to be 
for the future, whilst we confine ourselves to two 
or three places, which we exhaust, and where we 
shall find the market dearer every day. The Por- 
tuguese, from these settlements and this extensive 
range, draw every year into Brazil between forty 
and fifty thousand slaves. On this trade all their 
other depends, and therefore they take great care 
to have it well supplied, for which purpose the 
situation of Brazil, n^eV the coast of Africa 
than any other part of America, is very convex 
nient ; and it co-operates with the great advan- 
tages they derive from having colonies in both 
places. 

Hence it is principally, that Brazil is the lich- 
est, most flourishing, and most growing estab- 
lishmeqt in all America. Their export of sugar 
within forty years is grown much greater than it 
was, though anciently it made almost the whole 
of their exportable produce, and they were with- 
7 2 out 
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out riYak in the trade. It is finer in kind tliaQ 
^hat any of ours^^the French^ or Spanish sngnf 
plantotions send - us. Their tobacco too is re* 
markablji good ; and they trade Tery largely in 
this comoiodity to the coast -of Africa^ whare 
, they not only sell it directly to the natives^ bul 
tfupplyHhe ships of other nations^ who find it a 
necessary ilrticle to enalife them to carry oii the 
slave and gold dust trade to advantage. The 
northern and southern parts of Brazil \i^bound in 
homed cattle ; these are hunted for their hides^ 
of vhich no less than twenty thousand are sent 
annually into Europe. * 

* The Portuguese were a cpnsiderable time pos^ 
sesaed cfth^ American empire^ before they difl« 
covered the treasures of gold aud diamonds^ which 
have sincic made it so conaiderable. After the 
explosion of the Du{ch« the colony remained 
without much attention froin the court of Portu- 
gal; until in 1685, a minister of great sagacity 
advised the then monarch to turn his thoughts td 
so valuable and- considerable a part of his territo<«« 
iries. He represented to him^ that the climate in 
the Bay of AA Saints, where ihe capital stooct, 
was of such a nature as to deaden the activity « 
and industry of the people ; but that the northern 
aqd southern extremities of Brazil, in a more 
temperate climate^ invited them to thecultive- 

tkm 
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tion of the country. The advice was taken. Bat^ 
bemuse it was found that the insolence and ty^ 
ranny qf the native Portuguese always excited 
the hatred of the toative Brazilians^ an^ conse- 
quently obstructed^the settlements^ they were re* 
solved to people the countries^ which were now 
the object of their care^ with Ihose who are call-* 
ed Mestices ; that is, a mce sprung from a mix- 
&re of Europeans -and Indians; who they judged 
would behAve better ; and who, an accQunt of 
their connexion in blood, would be m<Mre accept* 
able to the Brazitiaos on the borders, who were 
not yet rednced. To complest this design, they 
vested the govenuneqt in the hands of priests,' 
who acted each as governor in his own parish or 
district. And they had the prudence to choose 
with great care such men as were proper for the 
work. The consequence of these wise regula- 
tions was soon apparent ; for, without noise or 
for^ e, in fiflteen years, they not only settled fte 
sea coast, but> drawing in vast numbers of the 
natives, they spread themselves above an hundred 
iniles more to the westward than the Portuguese 
Settlements had ever extended. They opened se- 
yeral mines, which improved the revenues ; the 
planters vi^ere easy, *and several of the priests 
made no inconsiderable fortunes. 
.The fame of these new mines drew togett^ a 

number 
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number of desperadoes and adventurers df ^H ni^ 
tions and colours ; who> not agreeing Avith the 
moderate and simple manners of the inhabitants 
of the new settlements^ nOr readily submitting 
to any order or restraint elsewhere, retired into a 
mountainous part of the country, but fertile 
enough, and rich in gold i where, by the acces- 
sion of others in their own circumstances, they 
soon became a formidable and independent body^ 
and for a long time defended the privileges they 
had assumed vvith great courage and policy. They 
were 'called Paulists, from the town and district 
called St. Paul, which was their head quarters, 
But, as this odd commonwealth grew up in so 
unaccountable a manneri so it perished in a man- 
ner altogether unknown in this part of the world. 
It is now heard of no longer; The king of Por- 
tugal is in full possession of the whole country ; 
and the mines are worked by his subjects and 
their slaves, paying him a fifth. These mines 
have poured almost as piuch gold into Europe as 
the Spanish America had of silver. 

Not many years after the discovery of the gold 
mines, Brazil, which for ft century had been giTen 
up as a place incapable of yielding the metals 
for which Anierica was chiefly valued, was now 
found to produce diamonds too ; but at first of 
so unpromising a nature, that the working of the 

mines 
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tttiues was forbidden by the court of Portugal^ 
lest^ without making any compensation by their 
number^ tbey might depreciate the trade which 
was carried on in those stones from Goa. But^ 
in spite of this prohibition^ a number were from 
time to time smuggled from Brazil ; and some top 
of such great weighty and high lustre and trans- 
parency^ that they yielded very little to the finest 
brought £rom India. The court now perceived 
the importance of the trad^ and accordingly re- 
volved to permit it^ but under such restrictions 
as might he suflScientlj beneficial to the crown 
and subject; and at the same time preserve the 
jewels in that scarcity which makes the principal 
part of their value. In 1740^ the diamond mines 
were fanned at one hundred^ and tbirty-eight 
thousand erusadoes^ or about twenty-six thousand 
pounds sterling annually, with a prohibition 
against employing more than six hundred slaves 
, at a time in the works. It is probabk that this 
regulation is not very strictly complied with ; the 
quantity of diamonds being much increased^ and 
their value of course sunk^ since that time. It 
is true^ that diamonds of the very first rank are 
nearly as dear as even None of the diamonds of 
Brazil have so hi^h a lustre as the first rate of 
Golconda; and they have generally something of 
a du^ky yellowish cast; but they have been found 

of 
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of a prodigious size. Some few jear« i^ wo 
had aa account in the newspapers of one sent to 
the king of Portugal of.a size and weight almost 
beyond the bounds of credibility ; for it wis said 
to weigh sixteen hundred carats^ or six thousand 
seven hundred and twenty grains; apd consev 
quently mu$t be worth several milUcmft/ 



• 
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R^olation of the PoHuguese trade. — ^Tbe descriptioii 
of St^ Salvador, tiie capital of Branl.-*-Tlie fleets 
for that cRy*— >Rio Janeiro and Fernambacca. 

• 
The trade of Portugal is carried on upon the 
same exclusive plan, on vvhich the several na- 
. tions of Europe trade with their colonies of Ame- 
rica; and it more particularly resembles theSpa-^ 
nish method, by sending out not single ships, as 
tiie conveniency of th^ severi^ places and the 
ideas of the European merchants may direct; hut 
by annual fleets. Which sail at stated times from 
Portugal, and compote three flotas bound to as 
many ports in Brazil ; to Femambucca, in the 
northern part ; Rio Janeiro, at the southern ex'^ 
tremity ; and the Bay *of All Si^ats, in the midv 
die. . In this last is the capital, w&ich is called 
St. Salvador, vi^her^ aH the fleets rendezvous oa 
tb^ir return to Portugal, This city commands a 
noble, spaicious, and commodious harbour. It is 
built v^n an high and ste^ rock, haviiig tiie 
sea upon one side, and a lake forming a crescent^ 
investing it almoitVholLy, so ad nearly to joiii 

tb« 
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the sea on the other. This situation makes it in 
a manner impregnable by nature; but they have 
besides added to it very strong fortificaticms. All 
these make it the strongest place in America. It 
is divided into an upper and lower town. The 
lower consists only of a street or two^ immedi* 
ately upon the harbour^ for the conyenience of 
lading and unlading goods^ which arc drawn up 
to the higher town by machines. The streets in 
the upper t^wn are laid out as regularly as thi^ 
ground will admits and are handsomely built. 
They had forty years ago in this city above two 
thousand houses^ and inhabitants proportion- 
able; a sumptuous cathedral; several mf^ni^^* 
ficent churches^ and many convents^ well built 
and endowed. The Portuguese fleet sets out 
from Lisbon in its voyage hither in the mpntfa of 
Febraary. 

I can get no accounts precise enough to be 
depended upon^ of the towns of Fernambucca or 
Parayba, and the capital of the Rio de Janeiro^ 
to enable me to be particular about them. Let 
it suffice that the fleet for the former of these sets 
out in March ; and for the Utter in the month of 
Jaduary ; but they HI rendezvous in the Bay of 
All Saints^ to the number of an hundred sail of 
large ships^ about the month of May or June^ 
and carry to Europe a cargo little inferiour in 

value 
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Value to the treasures of tlie flota and galleons. 
The gold alone amounts to near four mil- 
lions sterling. This is not all extracted from the 
mines of Brazil ; but^ as they carry on a large 
direct trade with Africa^ they brings especially 
from their settlement at Mozambique^ on the 
eastern side of that continent^ besides their slaves^ 
vast quantities of gold^ ebony^ and ivory, v?hicb 
goes into the amount of the cargo of the Brazil 
fleets for Europe. Those parts of Brazil which 
yield gold, are the middle and northern parts on 
the Rio Janeiro and Bay of All Saints. They 
eoin a great deal of gold in America i that which 
is coined at Rio Janeiro bears an R, that which 
is struck at the Bay is marked with a B. 

To judge the better of the riches of this Brazil 
fleet, the diamonds it contains must not be forgot. 
For if the mines rented to the crown in the year 
1740, at twenty-six thousand pounds a ye|ir,^it 
will be a very small allowance to say, that at 
least five times more is made out of them ; and 
that there is returned to Europe in diamonds to 
at least the value of one hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds. This, with the sugar, which 
is principally the cargo, of the Fernambucca 
fleet, the tol)acco, the hides, the valuable drugs 
for medicine and manufactures, may give some 
idea of the importance of this trade, not only to 

Portugi^U 
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Portugal^ but to all the tracing powers of Eu*^ 
rope. The returns are not the fiftieth part of 
the produce of Pf^rtugal. They consist of the 
woollen goods^ of all kinds^ ^f England^ France^ 
and Holland ; the linens and lyes of Hollandj 
France^ and Germany ; the silks of France and 
Italy; lead^ tin^ iron^ copperj and all sorts of 
utensils wrought in these metals, from England ; 
as well as salt fish^ beef, flour^ and cheese. Oil * 
(hey have firom Spaih. Wine, with some fruits, 
is nearly all with which they are supplied from 
l^ortugal. 

Though the profits in this trade are great, very 
few Portuguese merchants twdcupon their own 
stocks ; they are generally credited«by the fore^ 
merchants whose commoditienthey vend, especially 
the English. In short, though in Portugal, €4 in 
Spain^ all tra^ with their jplantaAi9ns is strictly 
ioler^icted to strangers ; yet, like all regulations 
(hat contradict the very nature of ihe object 
they regard, they are here as little attended to a« 
in Spain. The Portuguese is oidy the^rustee and 
factor; but his fidelity is equal to that of the 
Spanish merchant ; and that has scarce ever been 
shaken by any pubUck or private cause what* 
soever. A* thing surprising in the Portuguese; 
and a striking instance amongst a people to far 
from remarkable for their intc^ty^ of what s 

custom 
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eustom originftUy built upon a few examples, and 
a cotasequent reputation built upon tbat, will be 
able to effect in a succession of. men of very dif- 
ferent natural character and morals. Aftd so dif- 
ferent is the spiiit of commercial honesty from 
that of justice^ as it is«an independent virtue^ and 

influences the heart! • 

» 

The English at present are the most interest* 
ed, both in the trade of Portugal for home con- 

^ sumption and of what they wafat for «the use of 
the Brazils. An^ they deserre to be most fa« 
voured^ as well from the services they have al- 
ways done tt^t cf own^ and from the stipulations 
of treatiesj as fromMhe consideration that no 
other people consumes so much of the products 
of Portugal. Howeybr^ partly from our own si)- 
pinttf^i partly from the policy and activity of 

' France^ and partly (rpn^the fault of the Portu- 
guese themselves^ the French have become very 
dangerous rivals, to us in this, as in most other 
branches of our tcade. It is true, though the 
French have advanced do prodigiously, and there 
is a spirit of industry and commerce raised i|i 
most cotmtries in Europe, our exports of waw* 

' factures or natural products have by no meant 
lessened within these last forty years ; which ca}i 
only be explained b/ the extending of our oVn^ 
and the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, which 

increases 
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Increases the general demand. Bat, tbougb it 
be true, that we have rather advanced than de* 
dined in our commerce upon the whole, yet i\e 
ought to take great cai'e not to be deceived by 
this appearance. For if w^ h&ve not likewise 
advanced in as great a proportion to what we 
were before that period, and to our means since 
then, as our neighbours have done in proportion 
to theirs, as I apprehend we have not, then, I 
say, we have comparatively declined ; and shall 
never be able to preserve that distinguished rank 
of the first commercial and maritime power in 
Europe ; time must be essential to preserve us in 
any degree, either of commerce or power. For 
if any other power, of a more expensive and po- 
pulous territory than ours, should come to rival 
us in trade and wealth, he must come of necessity 
to give law tb us in whatever rehites either to 
trade or policy. Notwithstanding that the want 
of capacity in the ministers of such a power, or 
the indolence of the sovereign^ may protract the 
evil for a time, it will certainly be felt in the end, 
and will shew us demonstratively, though too 
late> ttkai we must have a great superiority in 
trade, not onty to ourselves formerly, but to bur 
neighbours at present, to have any at all which 
}% likely to continue with us for a long time. * 

chaTp. 
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CHAP. V. 

t^he character of the American Portaguese.-^The atate 
of the negroes. — ^The government. 

The poUrtrait which the most judicious travel- 
krs give us of the ^manners and customs of the 
Portuguese in America^ is very far from being 
favourable to that people. They are represented 
as a people at once sunk in the most effeminate 
luxury^ and practising the most desperate crimes. 
Of a dissembling hypocritical temper; of little 
honesty in dealing, or sincerity in conversation ; 
IjiZY, proud, and cruel. They are poor and pe- 
nurious in their diet> not more through necessity 
than inclination. For, like the inhabitants of 
most southern climates, they are much more fond 
of show, Btate, and attendance, than of the joys 
* of free society^, and the satisfitction of a good 
table. Yet their feasts, seldom made, are sump-* 
tuous to extravagance. 

The luxury, indolence, pride, and erilelty of 
the masters has, amongst other caused, been 
wry justly attributed to their being bred up 
^mongst slaves, having every business entirely 

done 
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done by sucl) ; and to their being p^mitted to 
keep a prodigious number of negroes^ not for 
their field work^ nor (ot domestic employments^ 
hut merely to wait upon them^ and to form their 
train. These become more corrupted than their 
masters^ who make them thci instruments of their 
crimes i and> giTing them an unbounded and scan* 
dalbus licencei employ them> whenever they want 
to terrify or revenge^ as bullies and assassins. 
And indeed nothing can be conceived more fit to 
create the worst disorders^ than the unnatural 
junctiop of slavery to idleness and a^ceotioua 
way of living. They are all sufficed to go anned^ 
and there are vast numbers who have merited or 
bought their freedom ; and this is suffered in a 
country where the negroes ar^ ten to one. 

But this picture^ perhaps too highly coloured 
for those whom it is intended to represent^ is^y 
no queans applicable to all the Portuguese of 
Brazil. . Those by the Rip Janeiro, i^nd ip tlu) 
northern captainships^ are nq^ near so eSemioate 
and corrupted as those of the Qajr of All SMpt|,« * 
whipbi being in » climate ffivoi»ri^t>le to isdoleac% 
and debaucheryi the capital city, Qoe of the old- 
est settlements^ is in all respects i^orse t)|an ^j * 
oftbeothers^ 

The government of QraziNis fn the vif^eroy, 
who ifsides <tt Si;. Sidvador. He has two coup- 
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eib^ one for» f^riminal^ the oilier for civil a&irs ; 
in both which he presides. But, to the infinite 
prejudice of the settlement^ all tibie delay> chiea^ 
nerj^ multiplied- expences incident to \he worst 
part i^of the law^ and practised by the most cor-^ 
nipt' lawyers^ flourish here; at the same time that 
justice is solax^ that the greatest crimes often 
pass with impunity. Formerly the judges could 
not legally punish any Portuguese with death. 
And it is not difflbult i$^ imagine how much a 
licence in such a country must have contributed 
to a corruption^ that it may be the business of 
successions of good magistrates^ and ages of good 
discipline^ to restore to soundness. Upon the 
river of Amazons^ the people^ who are mostly 
Indians^ and reduced by the priests sent thither^ 
are still under the government of these pastors. 
The several divisions of this country are called 
missions. 

As the Portuguese have been once dispossessed 
of this country by the Dutch^ and once endan- 
« gered by the French^ their misfortunes and dan- 
gtos have made them wise enough to take very 
effisctual measures for their future security. St. 
^Salvador is a very strong fortification; they have 
others that are not contemptible ; besides a good 
number of European regular troops^ of which 
there are two reghnents in St SaWador. The 

VOL; I. A A militia 
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militia too is r^imented^ amongst whom they 
reckon some bodies of Indians^ and free negroes; 
and indeed at present Brazil seems to be in as 
little danger as the settlements of any power of 
America^ not only ^Irom their own internal 
strength^ their renaoteness^ and the intolerable 
heat and unhealthiness of a great part of the cli* 
mate^ but from the interest that most of the states 
in Europe^ who arejconcemed in that trade> haye 
to^^eep it in the hands of the Portuguese. 
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